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Twit. vx TiABs ago this work was first offered to the public, not without 
anxiety as to the reception it would meet with, jet in the candid belief that it 
would be found more deserving of the name of LUcrmedialr, and better calculated 
to meet tho wants of schools and convey a clear idea of Geography than any 
text-book of similar grade that had preceded it. This opinion wns based upon 
certain distinctive features, which among others the Author regarded as entitling 
it to special consideration, and which were stated as follows in the Preface to 
the First Edition :— 

I.— That it in the only " Intermediate Geography" yet published that contains maps and 
definitions stmplo enough to pat Into tie band* of students who have just completed on 
Elementary or Primary Geography. 

It— That It ts the only work extant that furnishes to the pnpll i comflite ud practi- 
cal itsteu or sttjdtinu isd nKKoniziito a kkv. thereby enabling him, bo to speak, to 
dajraerreotype [ta peculiar features with (acuity and accuracy upon the tablet of hie 

III.— That the maps contain only what the pnpll needs (at this stage of his program) to 

TV.— That the descriptive matter in so systematized, by being arranged under appropriate 
heads, as to render It exceedingly cany for the pupil to scoulre and retain, while It will 
greatly assist him In making a comparative estimate or the most important characteristics 
of the various political division* uf the earth's surface. 

V.— That the Illustrations are of snrh a nature and so executed aa to rcOnc while they 
attract, and instruct while they amuse, the pupil. 

The unprecedented popularity which tho work has enjoyed, and the testi- 
monials of unqualified approval which it has received from teachers in ever; 
section of the Union, show that these points were well Liken. Where doubts or 
even prejudices existed u to the merits of the system it embodied, they were 
soon dissolved by a trial of the book itself. It is unnecessary for the Author now 
to show that Geography should be stripped of all irrelevant details pertaining to 
history, botany, and zoology; to prove the value of method in memorizing the 
a map, and a systematic presentation of facta under appropriate 
a establish the necessity of placing before the young learner maps un- 



encumbered with a confused and repulsive medley of names, wearying to the eye, 
puzzling to the brain, and destructive alike of time, patience, and all interest in 
the subject. These positions nre now very generally admitted ; and surely, if the 
publication of this Series has effected nothing more, It has in this accomplished 
much. 



This work has now 
needless to lay much a 
remark that tbc lessor 



been so long before the educational world, that tt is 
to the mode of using it. It may be well, however, to 
< immediately following each map (denominated " Map 
Studies") are arranged in accordance with tbc systematic directions given the 
pupil for memorizing the various physical and political divisions of the earth's 
surface. They correspond to the exercises styled " Memory's Aid," in the Primary 
of the present Series, and are designed ta serve a double purpose,— that of facilita- 
ting effective teaching, and of furnishing the means for progressive examination. 

To all the old features of the Istermediatk, to which we have already alluded 
as having elicited general approval, this Revised Edition adds many minor im- 
provements, suggested by a careful consideration of the work during the past 
twelve years, and the hints of teachers who have used it. The text has been 
thoroughly revised ; and, by a careful condensation of the Map Questions, room 
has been found, without Increasing the size of tho work, for a valuable summary 
of Physical Geography. New illustrations, from spirited and truthful designs, 
have been freely introduced ; and the Maps are, we think, in point of accuracy, 
distinctness, tosterulnesa of coloring, and every quality that adapts them to the 
pupil's use, the finest ever offered in an American school-book. It is hardly 
necessary to add, that all tho recent geographical changes and discoveries in our 
own continent and in the Old World are noted In both maps and text, which are 
thus brought in all respects up to the present time. 

In conclusion, the Author gratefully acknowledges the appreciative welcome 
with which this Series bos been received, and trusts that the same favor may bo 
extended to the present edition. 



CORNELL'S 
INTEEMEDIATE GEOGEAPHT. 




GENERAL DEFINITIONS. 



LESSON I. 

What ia Geography? 

Geography ia the science that describes the earth. 

euill- The wgrd geography Is derived from two Onset words, which mail a description 

How is Geography divided? 

Geography is divided into three branches ; Physical, Politi- 
cal, and Mathematical. 

What islhe Earth? 

The Earth is one of a number of bodies, called planeta, which 
revolve round the sun. 

Of what is the surface of the earth composed T 

Tlte surface of the earth is composed of land and water. ■ 

Id what proportion are these dements distributed ? 
The land forms about one-fourth, and the water three-fourths, 
of the surface* of the earth. 

ButAax.— Ths earth'! mrfcea contain) about 100,000^)00 squan most. 



What are Natural or Physical Divisions or the earth's surface ? 

Natural or Physical Divisions of the earth's surface are those 
formed by Nature ; such as oceans, rivers, mountains, etc. 

What arc Political Divisions of the earth's surface? 

Political Divisions of the earth's surface are those made by 
man for the purposes of government ; such as towns, cities, 
states, etc. 

What are Mathematical Divisions of the earth's Surface? 

Mathematical Divisions of the earth's surface are those 
formed by various lines or circles, which are represented on 
maps ; such as zones, etc. 

What kind of a division is an island ? A state T A river ? A peninsula ? A 
city? Acontlnent? Alake? What kind of a division is a hemisphere? 

A Hemisphere is a mathematical division. 

Of what does Physical Geography treat ? 

Physical Geography treats of the earth's surface, the atmos- 
phere, and all animal and vegetable life. 



Of what does Political Geography treat ? 

Political Geography treats of the countries on the earth's 
surface, their people, customs, governments, etc. 

Of what does Mathematical Geography treat ? 

Mathematical Geography treats of the form, size, and mo- 
tions of the earth, and the methods of representing its surface 
by means of maps and globes. 



LESSON II. 

"Political Geography, 

How is the earth divided by man for the puqwscs of government ? 

Into empires, kingdoms, republics, states, cities, towns, etc. 

What is an Empire ? 

An Empire is a country governed by an emperor." 

Remark.— The term empire is sometimes used to denote any region over which dominion 
Is extended. 

What is a Republic? 

A Republic is a country governed by men who are chosen 
by the people. 

What is a State? 

A State is a district of country which has an independent 
government for the regulation of its own affairs, but is usually 
united with other divisions like itself under a general govern- 
ment. 

How are kingdoms, states, empires, etc., generally divided ? 

They are generally divided into counties, parishes, districts, 
shires, provinces, departments, governments, or cantons. 

What is a Township ? 

A Township is a division of a county. 

What is a Town? 

A Town is a large collection of houses and inhabitants. 

What is a City? 

A City is an incorporated town ; that is, a town invested by 
law with certain rights and privileges which it did not before 
possess. 

What is the Capital of a country ? 

The Capital of a country is the seat of government, or the 
city in which the officers or legislature meet to make laws. 

By what name is the chief officer of a republic, of a republican state, and of a 
city, known ? 

The chief magistrate of a republic is called President. 
The chief officer of a republican state is called Governor. 
The chief officer of a city is called Mayor. 

What is the Metropolis of a country ? 

The Metropolis of a country is its chief city, or that which 
contains the greatest number of inhabitants. 

What is a Seaport ? 

A Seaport is a harbor on the sea-coast capable of accommo- 
dating large vessels ; or it is a place situated on such a harbor. 

What is a Commercial Citv ? 

A Commercial City is one that is extensively engaged in 
commerce. 



Commerce is the exchange of goods, and is either Foreign or 
Domestic. Foreign commerce is the trade which one nation 
carries on with another. Domestic commerce is the trade 
between individuals of the same nation. 



Into how many races are the inhabitants of the earth divided ? 

The inhabitants of the earth are divided into five races ; 
the Caucasian, the Mongolian, the American or Indian, the 
African, and the Malav'. 



Nun*». E«t. Nambtr. Namu. Eft. Number. 

Caucasian, or European, 595,000,000 American, or Indian, 10,000,000 
Mongolian, or Asiatic, . 560,000,000 African, or Negro, . 177,000,000 

Malay, 55,000,000 

Into how many classes is mankind divided as respects social condition ? 

Mankind is divided, as respects social condition, into four 
classes ; enlightened, civilized, half-civilized, and savage. 

What nations are called enlightened ? 

Those nations that have made the greatest attainments in the 
arts and sciences, in agriculture, commerce, and manufactures. 

What nations are called civilized ? 

Those nations that have made considerable progress in the 
arts and sciences, in agriculture, commerce, and manufactures, 
though not so much as the enlightened. 

What nations are called half-civilized ? 

Those nations whose knowledge of the arts, sciences, and 
agriculture is very imperfect, whose commerce is limited, and 
whose manufactures are few and inferior. 

What nations are called savage, or barbarous ? 

Those nations that are unacquainted with the arts and 
sciences, with agriculture, commerce, and manufactures, and 
depend almost wholly on hunting and fishing for subsistence. 



LESSON III. 

Mathematical Geography. 

What is the form of the earth ? 

The form of the earth is nearly that of a globe, or sphere. 




ILLUSTRATIVE PROOF OF THE FORM OF THE EARTH. 



Ton will perceive that the man standing on the ground goes the whole of the first steamer, 
the mast* of the second, and the top of the mast of the third ; the fourth its hidden from eight 
by the carved form of the earth. If the man were to ascend the tower, the top-mast of the 
fourth steamer would be visible. When the mariner ncars the land, he first sees the tops of 
the mountains, and, on approaching, discerns the lower grounds. Another proof of the 
spherical form of the earth, is that men have sailed around it, keeping the same general di- 
rection, and returned to the place whence they set oat 

JIow many motions has the earth ? 

The earth has two motions ; a diurnal or daily motion on its 
axis, and an annual or yearly motion round the sun. 

What is the earth's Axis ? 

A straight line which we imagine to pass through its center, 
terminating at both ends in its surface, and on which it turns. 



DEFINITION OF TERMS USED IN POLITICAL GEOGRAPHY. 




In what direction doe* the earth turn! 

The earth turns on its axis from west to east, once in every 
twenty -four hours. 

What does this daily motion of the earth occasion f 
The succession of day and night 

In what time does the earth perform its revolution round the sun I 

The earth revolves round the sun in about 365J days. 

What does this yearly motion occasion r 

It occasions, in part, the diversity of the seasons 

What is meant by the diameter of the earth ? 

-- --. The distance, through its center, be- 

tween opposite points of its surface. 
How many miles long ia the earth's diameter ? 
About 8,000 milcB. 
What is meant by the earth's circumference? 

The distance around the earth. 

How mauj miles is the earth in circumference? 

About 25,000 miles. 

What do geographers use, to denote the relative 
positions of place* on the earth's surface* 

Certain fixed points, called Cardinal Points; viz., Nortb 

East, South, and West 

Why are they called Cardinal Points * 

Because they are the chief points of direction ; the word 
cardinal means chief. 

What other Important jwints are mentioned In Geography f 

North-east, South-east, North-west, Sonti-weBt. 



, What is a Hap * 

I A Map is a drawing which represents, on a plane, the whole 
or any part of the earth's surface. 

Eiuiil- A Map. being flat, cannot eractly repreteat a globular inrface; yet It dose »o 
near enough for ordinary purposes. AterrealrlalglobelB more accurate In Ita representation, 
because It ahows the form of the earth, at well as that of the land and water upon 1U surface. 

To what part of a roup {us maps are usually drawn) should you look for north 1 

To the top of the map. 

To what part, for east! To what, for west! To what, for south f 

Between what cardinal points Is north-east? 

Between the north point and the east. 

Between what cardinal points is south-east I 1 South-west? North-west? 

To what part of a map should you look for north-east ? 

To the right-hand corner of the map, at the top. 

To what part should you look for southeast? For south-west? North-west? 

Ruin.- Observe in wbii part of the banana tbe nun riaw,— that Is east ; or where It 
sets, -that la weal. Now, If yon will aland with tbe right band extended to the point -here 
the sun risee, and tbe loft to the place where li rets, before you will be north, and behind 
too aontb. Again,— look at the enn al noonday, and yon wilt then lace the eonth. 

What Is the Mariner's Compass? 

It is a circular box, contain- 
ing a card marked with the 
points of direction and at- 
tached to a magnetic needle, 
which moves freely on a pivot, 
bjl and always points due north, 
or very nearly so. 

For what is the compass used ? 

For ascertaining or directing 
the course of ships at sea, in 
surveying land, etc. 
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DEFINITION OP TEBXS USED IN MATHEMATICAL GEOGRAPHY. 



LESSOR IV. 
Mathematical Geography — Continued. 

Siuri.- Look on the Map of the World, and And the most northerly point of the 
earth ; It Is oiled the North Pole. The moat southerly point la called the Booth Pole. The 
North Pole always points toward a particular star, called the North or Pole Star. 



What U the North Pole ? 
The North Pole is till 



north end of the earth's axis. 




What is the South Pole * 

The South Pole is the south end of the earth's axis. 

Rnuex.— To enable us to deecrlbe the location of places on the globe, the following 
llnea are drawn ; via., meridians, the equator, parallels, tropics, and polar circles. 
v^w> What are Meridian Circles J 

Meridian Circles are circles which 
pass through the poles, quite round the 
earth. 

What is a Meridian ? 

A Meridian is halt' of a meridian 
circle, or a line extending half round 
the earth, from one pole to the other. 

Reiubji.— The word meridian means mid-day or 
noon. When the sun is directly over a meridian. It Is 
mid-day stall plsces through which that meridian passes. 

Why are meridians drawn on maps t 

Meridians are drawn on maps to reckon longitude from. 
What is Longitude * 

Longitude is distance either east or west from some given 
meridian, which is called the First or Prime Meridian. 

From what meridian is longitude reckoned? 

Most frequently from the meridian of Greenwich, a place 
very near the city of London, in England. It is also reckoned 
from the meridian of Washington, and that of Paris. 
How many kinds of longitude are there* 
There art* two kinds of longitude, east and west 
Where must a place be situated, to be in east longitude * 
It must be situated east of the first meridian. 

Where must a place be situated, to be in west 
longitude * 
West of the first meridian. 

Into how many kinds are the circles on the maps 
divided? 

The circles on the maps are divided 
/ into two kinds ; viz., great circles and 
small circles. 

What are Great Circles* 
°" 8 " CTLCIJ ™ Great Circles are those that divide 

the earth into two equal parts. 
What are Small Circles ? 
Small Circles are those that divide 
the earth into two unequal parts. 
What kind of a circle is a meridian circle? 

A meridian circle is a great circle. 

Into how man* equal parts is a circle divided, 
whether it be great or smalt ? 

Into three hundred and sixty equal 
parte, called Degrees. 





How many degrees, then, are there 

Starting at a point on the earth ml 
course from a meridian, what portion of the 
circumference would you travel over, before 
reaching the meridian opposite that whence 
you started* 

One half of the circumference. 

How many degrees could you travel west 
of any given meridian * 

One hundred and eighty de- »*l 
grees. ^ 

How many degrees could you travel east ^ , 

of any given meridian? j" 

One hundred and eighty de- 



ebctsf 

ay between the poles, taking a 




*#(V»'* 



How many degrees of longitude can a place have ? 

Any number not exceeding one hundred and eighty degrees. 



LESSON V. 
Mathematical Geography— Continued. 

Where are the degrees of longitude marked on maps ? 

On the Map of the World, the degrees of longitude are 
marked upon a line midway between the poles, called the 
Equator ; but, on other maps, they are placed either at the top 
or at the bottom. 

SnuD.- Sometimes the degrei 



The earth is about 25,000 miles in circumference ; if we could draw a line around 
it, and divide that line into 360 equal parts or degrees, how many common or stat- 
ute miles would one of those degrees contain ? 

One degree (expressed thus, 1°) would contain about 69J 
statute miles. 

How many geographic miles are there in a degree ? 

There are 60 geographic miles in a degree. 

How is each degree divided ? 

Each degree is divided into 60 equal parts, called Minutes, 

What do these minutes denote, time or space ? 

They are minutes of space, or distance. 

Rixabk.— The length of a degree of longitude at the equator is OSi statute, or ATI geo- 
graphic, miles ; bat, if jon will look at a globe, or on the Hap of the World, you wtll observe 
that the degrees of longitude become shorter and shorter as you go north or sooth of the 
equator. At the poles there Is no longitude, aa the meridians all meet there In a point. 

How are the meridians numbered on the Map of the World * 

They are numbered on the equator from the meridian of 
Greenwich, which is marked with a cipher (0). 

What meridian has been selected to divide the globe into the Western and the 
Eastern Hemisphere ? 

The meridian that is twenty degrees (20°) west of the merid- 
ian of Greenwich. 

Reckoning from the meridian of Greenwich, in what kind of longitude Is the 
Cape of Good Hope 1 (Refer to the Map of the World.) 
The Cape of Good Hope is in east longitude. 



Where must plsces be situated, to have no longitude ? 

They must be situated on the first meridian. 



DEFINITION OF TERMS DSED IN MATHEMATICAL GEOGRAPHY. 





Mathematical Geography—Continued, 

„ What is the Equator 1 

The Equator is a great circle equally 
distant from the two poles. 

Doca the equator run parallel to the meridians ? 
No, the equator crosses the meridians 
at right angles, and extends from east 
to west round the globe. 

How does the equator divide the earth? 
The equator divides the earth into 
two equal parts, called Hemispheres. 
What is the part between the equator and the north pole called ? 
The Northern Hemisphere. 

What is the part between the equator and the south pole called? 
The Southern Hemisphere. 

What are Parallels of Latitude? 
Parallels of Latitude are small circles 
parallel to the equator. 
What is Latitude ? 

Latitude is distancs either north or 

south of the equator. 

In what kind of latitude are places that are 

north of the equator ? 

AH places north of the equator are in 

north latitude. 
In what kind of latitude are places that are south of the equator? 
All places south of the equator are in south latitude. 
Where must a place be situated, to have no latitude? 
A place, to have no latitude, must be Bituated ou the equator. 
Why are parallels of latitude called smalt circles? 

Parallels of latitude are called small circles because they 
divide the earth into unequal parte. 
From what great circle is latitude reckoned ? 
Latitude is reckoned from the equator. 
How far north does latitude eilend ? 
From the equator to the north pole. 
How far south does latitude extend? 
From the equator to the south pole. 

What part of a circle is included between the equator and the north pole? 
A quarter of a circle. 

What part, between the equator and the south pole? 

A quarter of a circle. 

Dow many degrees are there in a quarter of a circle? 

One quarter of 3G0, or 90, degrees. 

If ow many degrees of latitude, then, can a place have ? 

A place can have ninety degrees, either north or south. 

How many statute or common miles are there In a degree of latitude f 

About sixty-nine and one-quarter statute miles. 

How many geographic miles are there in a degree of latitude? 

Sixty geographic miles. 



Do the degrees of latitude vary in length, like the degrees of longitude? 
No, the degrees of latitude are of equal length. 

[Refer to the Hap of the World for answers to the filUowmg question* ;— ] 
In what kind of latitude is Patagonia, situated ? 

Patagonia is situated in south latitude. 

In what kind of latitude is the whole of Europe ? 
In what, the Island of Newfoundland ? In what, the West Indies ? 
What part of South America is in south latitude? 
Is any part of North America in south latitude ? 
Is any part of Continental Asia in south latitude t 
In what kind of latitude is Australia ? 

What three large islands south of Asia are situated partly in north and partly in 
south latitude ? 

What three Grand Divisions of the earth are so situated ? 

South America, Africa, and Oceania. 

What three Grand Divisions are not so situated ? 

North America, Europe, and Asia. 

In what kind of latitude is the greater part of the land on the globe situated ? 
What is meant by the latitude of a place? 

The latitude of a place is its distance from the equator 
measured in degrees. 

Where are the degrees of latitude marked on maps f 

The degrees of latitude are marked on the sides of maps. 



LESSON VII. 

Mathematical Geography— Continued. 

What does the term Climate signify ? 

The term Climate signifies the prevailing state of the atmos- 
phere, as regards temperature, moisture, etc. 

What parts of the earth's surface are noted for the coldness or their climate ? 
The parts near the poles. 

What part or the earth is remarkable for the extreme heat of its climate? 
The part near the equator. 
What parts have a medium climate ? 

Those parts situated between the very hot and the very cold 
regions. 

Into how many parts is the earth divided, with respect to climate f 
Into five parts, called Zones. 

Name the zones in order, beginning at the north. 

The North Frigid, North Temperate, Torrid, South Temper- 
ate, and South Frigid. 

Why are these parts or divisions called Zones f 

The word zone means belt or girdle. Hence it is appropriately 
applied to great belts of the earth's surface, running round the 
earth in the same direction as the equator,— containing places 
that do not differ greatly in latitude, and therefore have similar 
climates. 

How many distinct kinds of climate do these five zones represent ? 

The five zones represent three distinct kinds of climate ; viz., 
the coldest, the hottest, and the medium or temperate climate, 

Id what zones are the coldest parts of the earth ? 
In the north and the south frigid zone. 



DEFINITION OF TERMS USED IN MATHEMATICAL GEOGBAFHT. 




In whit rone are the hottest parts of the earth ? 

In tlie torrid zone. 

In what zones are the countries situated that hare a toediuui*br temperate 
climate T 

In the north and the south temperate zone. 

In each of the Bve zones the temperature varies considerably during the year. 
How do we designate parts of the year marked by differences of temperature t 

Such divisions of the year are called Seasons. 

IIow many seasons hove countries in [lie frigid zones * 

They have but two seasons ; a long, cold winter, and a very 
short Bummer. 

How many seasons hare countries in the torrid zone? 
They have two seasons, the wet and the dry. 

Rimabk.— From October lo April, the dry season prevails In [he northern tialf of Ibc tor- 
rid eon* (that La, Ibc pan north of Ibe equator!, sod the net season In the southern half. 
From April to October, Ibis order la reversed. 

How many seasons have countries in the temperate zones f 
The temperate zones have four seasons ; spring, summer, 
autumn, and winter, 

Hiiies- The seasons In the Northern Hemisphere occur at opposite periods to those 
In the Southern Hemisphere; while it Is summer In [he north temperate sonc. It Is winter 
In the south temperate zone. 

Why is the diiiute in the CrniM zone* eTtwdrndr cold ilurinir most of the yenr? 

Because these regions are alternately without the light of 
the sun during part of the year, and during the other part 
his rays fall obliquely on the surface. 

Why is the climate hot in the torrid zone T 

Because the sun is directly overhead, or nearly so, to all 
parts of tliis zone throughout the entire year. 

Why is the climate of a medium character in tbc temperate zones? 

Because the stin, while it imparts warmth to these regions 
throughout the year, is never directly overhead, but its rays 
fall upon the surface somewhat obliquely. 



What circles are the boundary lines of the different tones ? 
The Tropics and the Polar Circles. 
What are the Tropics * 

The Tropics are two small circles parallel to the equator, 
called the Tropic of Cancer and the Tropic of Capricorn. The 
former is 23£ degrees north, and the latter 23£ degrees south, 
of the equator. 




DEFINITION OF TERMS USED IN MATHEMATICAL GEOGRAPHY. 
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Wliat are the Polar Circles * 

The Polar Circles are two small circles parallel to the equa- 
tor, called the Arctic Circle and the Antarctic Circle. The 
former is 23£ degrees from the north pole, the latter 23$ de- 
grees from the south pole. 

Of these circles, which are north of the equator ? Which, south of the equator ? 

From what circle doe* the north frigid zone extend to the north pole ? 

From the Arctic Circle. 

From the Arctic Circle to what tropic doea the north temperate zone extend F 

To the Tropic of Cancer. 

What zone is situated between the Tropic of Cancer and the Tropic of Capricorn ? 

The torrid zone is situated between the Tropic of Cancer 
and the Tropic of Capricorn. 

What ainp ia between the Tropic of Capricorn and the Antarctic Circle ? 

The south temperate zone is between the Tropic of Capri- 
corn and the Antarctic Circle. 

What zone extends from the Antarctic Circle to the south pole f 

The south frigid zone extends from the Antarctic Circle to 
the south pole. 

What circle bounds the north frigid zone? What, the south frigid? What 
circles form the boundaries of the north temperate zone? 

What great circle crosses the center of the torrid zone? 

What zone is farthest north T What zone corresponds with this in climate r 

What zone corresponds with the south temperate in climate ? 

What zone lies between the two temperate zones T 

How wide are the several zones ? 

The torrid zone is 47 degrees wide ; the temperate zones, 43 
degrees each ; the frigid zones, 23£ degrees each. 

[Rater to the Map or the World for answers to the following questions :— ] 

What countries arc situated in the north frigid zone ? In what other tone do 

these countries partly lie? In how many zones does South America lie ? In what 

zone is the Australian continent? What part of Asia is in the torrid zone? 

In how many zones is Africa situated ? What part of Africa has the warmest 

climate? What part of North America is in the torrid zone? li any part of Europe 

in the torrid zone ? In what zone do you lire ? 



Review Question* on the Preceding lesson*. 

What is the moat northerly point of the earth called ? What, the moat south' 
erly ? How many degrees apart are these points ? 

What lines or circles are usually drawn on maps? 

Meridians, the equator, parallels, the tropics, and the polar 
circles. 

Of these, which are great circles ? Which, small I 

Into how many degrees is a circle divided, whether it be great or small ? 

How many statute miles are there in a degree ? How many geographic miles ! 

Are there any tines on the earth corresponding with those usually drawn upon 
the maps? Wo. 

Why, then, are they drawn upon the maps ? 

Because they aid us to determine the relative positions of 
places and their distances from each other. 
What is the equator? 
How docs the equator divide the earth t 
Into two equal parts, called Hemispheres. 
What are these hemispheres respectively called t 
What do we reckon from the equator ? What ia latitude ? 
Can you tell the exact position of a place by knowing Ha latitude, merely ? 



What further information is necessary ? 

The longitude of the place must be known also. 

Do all nations reckon latitude from the equator 1 They do. 

Where must a place be situated, to have no latitude ? What are meridian circles ? 

What ia the difference between a meridian and a meridian circle T 

What do we reckon from a meridian ? 

Do all nations reckon longitude from the tame meridian? They do not. 

What meridian is most frequently used ? What other meridians are used t 

What are parallels f 

Parallels are small circles extending east and west around 
the earth, parallel to the equator. 

What name U given to the parallel that extends around the earth 23} degrees 
from the north pole ? To the parallel that is 23 1 degrees from the south pole ? 

What is the parallel called that is S3} degrees north of the equator? What is 
the parallel called that ia S3, degrees south of the equator ? 

Are these circles great or small ? 

Of what use are the tropica and the polar circles? 

They bound the different zones. 




? What, the north temperate? What, the 
U the south pole? 



What circles bound the torrid 
south temperate ? 

In what zone is the north pole ? In what 

What does the term climate signify ? 

What change in climate is observable in traveling from the equator toward 
either pole ? 

In going toward either pole, the temperature constantly be- 
comes colder. 

What are countries situated within the tropics called! 

They are called Tropical Countries. 

How has man divided the earth for the purposes of government ? 
Of what does the surface of the earth consist ? 
About how much of the earth's surface is water ? 
Into how many branches is the science of Geography divided ? 
What do yon understand by Physical Geography ? By Political Geography t 
Of what does Mathematical Geography treat t 
Into how many and what distinct races is mankind divided ? 
To which of these do you belong ? 

Into what classes is mankind divided with respect to social condition ? 
To which of these classes do the Inhabitants of the United States belong ? 7b 
tW mligktmid. 



DEFINITION OF TERMS USED IN PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 




LESSON YIII. 

Definition of Term* used In Physical Geography, with 

Rules for Describing the Natural Divisions of 

Land ami Water. 

The Laid, how iitinllj divided.— The land is divided into ports of differ- 
ent form, known as continent, island, peninsula, isthmus, cape, promontory, 
mountain, bill, plain, and valley. Those are called tlio Natural Divisions 
of Land. 

CooU wilt is the name applied to the three largest natural divisions of land. 

Run tor tidCRinisii a continent. — Tell which hemisphere it is in, and what 



bndiei 



mum! it 



Exa/nfJe.—Tht Western Continent ia In llie Wenlcrn Hemisphere, and Is surrounded by 
[he Arctic, the Atlantic, the Southern, and the Pacific Ocean. 

In Maud la a body of land surrounded by water, like a continent, only 

Role for dkscmbino an island.— Tell its direction from the nearest coast, and 
what bodies of water surround it. 

Eram/it*.— Newfoundland (nn'/BJuWandJ la eapt of continental British America, and la 
surrounded by lie Su-alt of Belle tale, lbs Ailanlic Ocean, and the Quit of St. Laurence. | Chain. 

1 Ptilasala is a portion of land extending from some larger body and I r c , 
nearly surrounded by 



nf Xprth America, and 1* nearly rarrnnnded by 
Klrall uf M i :■■: ■' ■-:■■ .ii.i! Hie I '.,- i;i.- Ocean. 

Aa Isthmus in a narrow stri[i which connects two larger bodies of hind. 

Hclr von nranuMNn .in istii vis.— Tell what bodies or water it lies between, 
and what countries il connects. 

Eramnir.-Tue Ietbmn« or Sum (we're) ilea between Iho Mediterranean and the Red 
Sea, and cnnnccla Africa with Asia. 

A Cape is a point of land which projects into the water. 

1 PronoDttrv is an elevated point of hind which projects into the water. 

ftfU roR describing a cafk. — Tell from what coast, and into what body of 
irnlcr, it prujects. 

Eroni/*.— Cape St. Roquo {rott) projecta from the eaplrt 



ait or Brail, into the 

of earth and rock, considerably elevated 
,- — State the part of the country, and the 



1 JUintala is a very large m 
above the surrounding country. 

RiitK ran ikmhmm * uncm 
country, in which it is situated. 

Eramplt.— Mount Etna la in the north-canters pari of the Inland or Sicily. 

A Rait*.— Many mountains joined together are called a Range, 



-Tell i 



Rdlb fob tiescriiiiho a peninsula. — Tell its direction I! 
what bodies of water nearly surround it. 



D the main land, and 



fimffl/*.— The Rocky Monntain 



id south-easterly direction. 



it U* 



in : ii 'i and the United States, 
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A Voleane is a mountain with an opening in the top or side, from which 
issue at times fire and smoke. 

A Hill is a portion of land higher than the surrounding country, bnt not 
so high as a mountain. 

A Shere, er Oast, is a strip of land bordering on a body of water. 

A Pliln is a level tract of land. 

A Valley is a tract of land inclosed between hills or mountains. 



LESSON IX. 

Physical Geography— Continued. 

The Water, hew natnraliy divided.— The water is divided into parts, vari- 
ously formed, known as ocean, sea, gulf, bay, strait, passage, sound, channel, 
lake, and river. These are called the Natural Divisions of Water. 

Oeean is the name applied to the largest natural division of water. 

Rem ark.— As there can be butane largest natural division of water on the earth, it follows 
that there is, strictly speaking, but one ocean. For convenience of description, however, the 
Ocean is divided into five parts, each designated by a particular name ; the Arctic or North- 
ern, the Antarctic or Southern, the Atlantic, the Pacific, and the Indian. 

Rule for describing an ocean. — Tell its direction from the coasts it washes. 

Example.— The Atlantic Ocean Is east of America, and west of Europe and Africa. 

A Set is a branch of some larger body of water, partly inclosed by land. 

Rule for describing a sea. — Tell its direction from the coast or coasts it washes, 
and then of what body of water it is a branch. 

Example.— The Red Sea Is west of Asia, and east of Africa. It is a branch of the Indian 

Ocean. 

Remark.— There are bodies of water called seas which are really lakes, such as the Cas- 
pian, the Dead, and the Sea of Aral (ar'at) ; these should be described as lakes. 

A Gnlf, or Bay, is a branch of some large division of water, extending into 

the land. 

Rule for describing a gulp, or bat. — State its direction from the nearest coasts, 
and of what body of water it is a branch. 

Example.— The Qulf of Mexico is south of the United States, and east of Mexico It is a 
branch of the Atlantic Ocean. 

A Strait is a narrow passage which connects two larger bodies of water. 

Rule for describing a strait. — State between what countries it lies, and what 

bodies of water it connects. 

Example.— The Strait of Gibraltar lies between Spain and Morocco, and connects the 
Mediterranean Sea with the Atlantic Ocean. 

A Soud is a narrow body of water sufficiently shallow to be sounded ; 
that is, to have its depth ascertained by a lead and line. 

A Channel is a narrow arm of the sea, which generally performs the office 

of a strait. 

Rule for describing a sound. — If a sound or channel performs the office of a 
strait, describe it as such ; if not, follow the rule for describing a gulf, or bay. 

A Lake is a body of water formed by streams or springs, which is almost, 
and sometimes quite, encircled by land. Streams that empty into a lake 
are called Inlets; those which flow from a lake, Outlets. 

Rule for describing a lake.— State the part of the country, and the country, 
in which it is* situated, and then what stream, if any, serves as its outlet 

Exam/de. —Grant Slave Lake is in the northern part of British America, and Mackenzie's 
River is it h outlet. 

A Rl?er is a stream of water flowing in an open channel through the 

land. 

Rule for describing a river.— Tell where it rises, in what direction it flows, 
and into what body of water it empties. 

Example.— The Mississippi River rises in the northern part of Minnesota, in Itasca T ^ w r 
takes a southerly coarse, and empties into the Golf of Mexico. 

a— I 



Remark.— The Source, or Head, of a river, is the spring or body of water from which it 
begins to flow. The Month of a river is that part through which it discharges its waters into 
some other body of water. Rivers that flow into other rivers are called Branches, Affluents, 
or Tributaries. Small rivers are called Creeks, Brooks, Rivulets, or Rills. 

A Frith, er Estuary, is a narrow arm of the sea, into which a river empties. 

Am Arenlnelage is a sea interspersed with many isles. A group of islands 
is also sometimes called an Archipelago. 



Directions for Memorizing the Contents of a Map. 

Ctntrlea*— Begin at the north-west corner of the map, mention the 
countries which are situated along the northern border, next those on the 
eastern, then those on the southern, and lastly those on the western. When 
there are countries in the interior, mention them last of all. 

Capitate aad ether Cities. — Mention the capitals and other cities in the same 
order as above. Name those which are situated in the northern part of a 
country first, then those in the eastern part, next the southern ones, then 
the western, and lastly those in or near the center. 

Islands. — Begin at the north-west corner of the map, look along the coast 
and some distance from it, taking an easterly, southerly, westerly, and 
northerly course, quite round the map, and mention the islands in the order 
you find them. 

Penlnsalms and Capes* — Commence at the same corner of the map as before 
directed, and look along the northern coast, then the eastern, next the 
southern, and lastly the western, and name the peninsulas and capes in the 
order you meet with them. 

flnnntalns. — Follow the directions given for memorizing cities. 

Sets, Gnlfe, Bays, Straits, Sennas, aid Channels.— In mentioning these divi- 
sions, observe the directions given above for capes. 

Elvers. — I. Mention first those rivers which empty into bodies of water 
on the north, then those which flow into bodies of water on the east, next 
those which empty into bodies of water on the south, and lastly those 
which flow into bodies of water on the west. 

II. Whenever you mention a river, see whether it has any branches; if 
so, name them before passing to the next river in order. 

III. If the river runs a northerly or a southerly course, name its eastern 
branches first, beginning with the one nearest the source of the main river, 
and then the western branches in like manner. 

IV. If the main river runs an easterly or a westerly course, name its 
northern branches first, beginning as before directed. 

Lakes. — Lakes are to be memorized in the same order as rivers ; that is, 

those lakes whose outlets lead into northern bodies of water first, and so 

on. Lakes having no outlets must be mentioned last. 

Remark.— Physical and political divisions which are connected only with islands, are to 
be mentioned after those situated on. or connected with, the main land. For example, in 
mentioning the straits of North America, Davis Strait should be named after the others, be- 
cause it is not connected with the main land of North America. 



To the Teacher. — It is impossible to give an idea of the relative size of countries 
from maps alone. Owing to their diversity of form and irregular outlines, even were 
the maps on the same scale, we could not hope to convey any correct notion of 
their actual or comparative size. There is but one way of doing this. With the 
map hung up before his class, let the teacher dictate, in round numbers, the area 
of the different grand divisions and countries in square miles, till, by repeating the 
numbers after him, each pupil has thoroughly committed them to memory. Let the 
teacher then impress these numbers on the minds of his pupils by making them 
compare .the countries learned, — by asking how many times larger or smaller one 
is than another, what two are nearly of the same size, etc. By devoting to this 
exercise a few minutes after each regular recitation, the absolute and comparative 
size of all the countries on the globe can be readily mastered, not only without 
difficulty, but with interest and pleasure on the part of the learner. 
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MAP STUDIES AND GENERAL QUESTIONS. 



STUDIES ON THE MAP OF NORTH AMERICA, 

SYSTEMATICALLY ARRANGED. 

[In the Map Studies throughout the book, all the places and natural diriakma of land and 
water may be learned, or only those in small capitals, at the option of the teacher.] 

LESSON X. 

Comtrlcs. — Bound each : — Alaska (a detached part of the Uni- 
ted States), British America, the United States, Mexico, Balize 
(WWeeV), Central America, and Da'nish America. 

Model.— The United States is bounded on the north by British America, east by the Atlantic 
Ocean, south by the Gulf of Mexico and Mexico, and west by the Pacific Ocean. 

Capital Cities. — State the situation of each : — Ottawa, Washing- 
ton, Mexico, Balize, — Reykjavik (rike'ya/i-vik), and Sitka. 

Model.— Ottawa is situated in the south-eastern part of British America. 

iBporUnt Plates ii British America and the lilted States. — State the situ- 
ation of each : — Halifax, Quebec, Montreal, Toronto, Winni- 
peg, New Westminster, Victoria, — St. Paul, Chicago (she-kaw'- 
go) y Cincinnati, Detroit, Cleveland, Buffalo, Albany, Boston, 
New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Richmond, Charleston, 
Savannah, Mobile, New Orleans, Galveston, San Francisco, 
Salt Lake City, and St. Louis. 

Inpsrtint Places la Bfexle* and Central America. — State the situation 
of each: — Chihuahua (che-tcah'wah), Monterey (mon-ta>ra r ), 
Vera Cruz (va'rah kroos), Acapulco (ah~kah-pool'ko) 9 Guada- 
laxara (gwah-dah-lah'hah'rah), Leon (Ia-o?i'), San Luis Po- 
tosi (sahn loo'is po-to'se), Puebla (piceb'lah), Merida (mer'e- 
dah), — San Jose (Ao-sa'), Managua (mah'7\ah'gwah) y San 
Salvador, New Guatemala (gwah-ta-mah TaA), Comayagua 
(ko-mi-ah' gicah). 

LESSON XI. 

[Rules for describing the natural divisions of the earth are given on pages 12, 18.] 

Islands. — Describe each : — Parry Islands, Southampton, Dis- 
co, Newfoundland, Anticosti, Prince Edward, Cape Breton 
(brit'uri), Bermuda Islands, West Indies, Revillagigedo Islands 
(rarveel'yah-he-ha'do), Vancouver, Queen Charlotte Isles, 
Sitka, Kodiac (ko'de-ahk), and Nunivak (noo-ne-vahk'). 

Ptnlnsnlas. — Describe each : — Melville, Nova Scotia, Florida, 
Yucatan, California, and Alaska. 

Capes. — Describe each: — Barrow, Bath'urst, Chidleigh 
(chid'le). Cod, Hatteras, Canav'eral, Gracias (grah'se-ahs), Cor- 
bientes, St. Lucas, Mendocino (men-dose' no). Flattery, Eliza- 
beth, and Prince of Wales. 

Mountain Ranges, ete. — Describe each : — Alleghany, Sierra 
Madre (se tr'rah mah'dra). Sierra Nevada (navah'dah), Cas- 
cade, and Rocky. — Mt. St. Elias, Mt. Fairweather, Mt. Brown, 
Mt. Hooker, and Mt. Nelson. 



Straits. — Describe each : — Hudson, Belle Isle, Florida, Bjeh- 
ring, — Prince of Wales, Banks, Barrow, and Davis. 

Srands aid Channels. — Describe each : — Smith's, Lancaster, and 
Melville, — Kennedy, Fox, and McClintock. 

Lakes. — Describe each : — Little Slave, Athabasca, Wollastow, 
Deer, Great Slave, Great Bear, Winnipeg, Lake of the Woods, 
Superior,* Michigan, Huron, Erie, Ontario, and Great Salt. 



LESSON XII. 

Seas. — Describe each: — Caribbean (kar-rilhbe'an) and Beh- 
ring. 

Gnlfs and Bays. — Describe each : — Coronation, Boothia, Hudson, 
James, St. Lawrence, Delaware, Chesapeake, Mexico, Campe'- 
che, Honduras (hon-doo'r&s), California, San Francisco, Geor- 
gia, Cook's, Bristol, and Baffin. 



LESSON XIII. 

RlTers In Alaska and British America. — Describe each :— Kouskovim 
(koo8-ko-veem')i KwicHPAK,f Porcupine, — Mackenzie's, Atha- 
basca, Slave, Peace, Great Fish, Churchill, Nelson, Saskatch'- 
awan, Severn, Assinniboine, Red, Winnipeg, Albany, Rupert'*, 
East Main, Great Whale, Koksak, St. Lawrence, Ottawa, 
Saguenay (sag-a-na'), and Fraser. 

Rivers In the United States and Mexico.— Describe each : — Missis- 
sippi, Ohio, Cumberland, Tennessee, Missouri, Yellow Stone, 
Big Horn, Nebraska, Arkansas, Canadian, Red, Trinity, Colo- 
rado (koLo-rah'do), Rio Grande (re'o grahn'da), Pecos (/>«'- 
koce), Colorado (West), Gila (he'lah), Sacramento, Columbia, 
Clarke's, Lewis, — San Juan (hoo-ahn'\ Balsas, and Santiago 
(sahn tedh'go). 

LESSON XIV. 
Questions on the Map of North America, 

PROMISCUOUSLY ARRANGED. 

I. How is North America bounded ? What country of North America is near- 
est to Asia ? Where is Grinnell Land ? In what zone is Iceland ? In what zone 
is the greater part of Greenland ? Where is Victoria Land ? 

II. What is the most northerly point of the main-land of North America ? In 
what direction is Cape Barrow from Cape Prince of Wales ? What capes project 
from the main-land into the Arctic Ocean ? What settlements in Greenland ? U. y 
G., and G. What island off the western coast of Greenland ? 

III. What land is north-west of Prince Albert Land ? What lands are south- 
cast? Where is Mount Fairweather? What mo ud tain is north-west? What is 
the height of each ? (See Map of the World.) How wide is Behring Strait at its 
narrowest part ? About 36 miles. How is British Columbia situated ? Name the 
two most important places in British Columbia. N. W. and V. 

IV. What is the outlet of Great Bear Lake ? Great Bear River. In what di- 
rection is Great Slave from Great Bear Lake ? What river is the outlet ? What 
is the outlet of Athabasca Lake ? S. R. With what ocean do these lakes com- 
municate ? How is Cape Sable situated ? Where is there another Cape Sable ? 

V. What is the capital of British America ? How is Manitoba situated ? What 
island west of Newfoundland ? What two islands south-west ? Which of these 
is farther east ? What island east of Greenland ? Where' are the Rocky Moun- 
tains ? Name three peaks of that range in the United States. 

VI. What rivers flow into the Mississippi below the Missouri ? What capes 
project from the western coast of the United States ? What river separates the 
United States from Mexico ? What isthmus bounds Central America on the south- 
east ? To what grand division does that isthmus belong ? S. A. 

VII. What two rivers empty into the head of the Gulf of California ? In what 
direction from the capital of Mexico is Vera Cruz ? Washington ? San Francisco ? 
What cape projects from Central America ? Where is the Mosquito Coast? 

* The outlet of Lake Superior Is the St Mary's River ; of Like Michigan, the Ptrafc of Macki- 
naw; of Lake Huron, the St Clair River; and of Lake Erie, the Niagara River. 

t The Kwichpak River rises in the north-western part of British America, flows a north- 
westerly and then a south-westerly and westerly course, and empties into Behring Sea, Describe 
the other rivers according to this model. 



NORTH AMERICA. 




VMM or Polar Rear. Tbete are numbered 1. a. 3, and a. rwpectlvel)'. The IfnaVOl and Bm 


WbiB Rear inhnhlt the hiirb latitude* of North America. The largv animal on llie left Ode of the 


enptrovlne (4). la the BImiii. or BulTato. ConntleM bfrilii of Iheae animal* roam over the pralrlei 


tbnt ire entered by the. Arknoasa. Platte. Missouri, 9aar.au hatvan, ud their tributaries. Near 


the White Bear are the Wild Cat, American Badfcer, Wolverine, titttle.«rjnlte. Polecat, Turtle, and 


litter. 'Hi..*-/ nr.- mimt-'re-l tv:<F-*'-rlri-tr. \ 9. III. II. [■•, 1-1 and U. Ttii' 0[*iwuin (IT) It all 


animal found only In Amerlea. On (be marj(ln of the water am lira Bea vera (IS): ami near the 


central part of tat at*™ you will Hud the Raeroon <19L the American Deer 119', the *nj anil 


Iho Wolt On the liraneh of a tree at the left la the American Knirie (M). with the liawr. (ffl) on 


e-ne tide, and the Ow! (21) on the other. Further along- are the Flying Squirrel 1*"). the Striped 


Squirrel p*J and the Gray Squirrel (SB). In the lower rich! huntl i-orner the artist hat Fumlahed 


you with a scene in tie polar reglona of North America. In It he hu introduced the Whale (2T), 


a useful monster or the deep. The large animals near the foreground (Ml are Walruses; they are 


frequently observed, rcpmlng on the loe. lu front of theae you will «w aereral Seal, (So). The 


Marten (29) i> valuable for its fiir 


LESSOK IV. 





NORTH AMERICA. 

Area to aquarr. mil™, S.000,000. Population, mjko,000 

Gafgrapkleal Ptsitioa, etr.— North America, OQe o( the Grand Divisions 
of land in the Western Hemisphere, extends, from about the eighth parallel 
of north latitude to the Arctic Ocean, and from the Atlantic on the east to 
the Pacific on the west. 

PaUtkal MtUhs. — North America is divided into British America, the 
United States (including Alaska, an extensive territory in the north-west), 
Mexico, and Central America. It also includes a large number of islands; 
the most important of which are Greenland, Iceland, Newfoundland, the 
West Indies, and Vancouver. 

Physical tatares*— The surface of North America is divided into five 
physical regions; viz., the Great Northern Plain, the Atlantic Slope, the 
Valley of the Mississippi, the Mexican Table-land, and the Pacific Slope. 

The Great Northern Plain lies north of the fiftieth degree of north lati- 
tude ; the Atlantic Slope extends from the Alleghany Mountains to the 
Atlantic ; the Valley nf the Mississippi extends from the Alleghany to the 
Rocky Mountains; the Mexican Table-land extends from Utah in the 
United States to Guatemala in Central America; and the Pacific Slope 
extends from the Rocky Mountains to the Pacific Ocean. 



ALASKA. 

Ana in aqun mllea, S7T.8M. Population. TO.aOl 

GetgrapUtal FasttUa.— Alaska, a detached part of the United States, 
occupies the north-western portion of the continent, nearest to Asia, from 
which it is separated by Behring Strait and Sea. 

Sirfaee. — Alaska has not been fully explored. A range of mountains 
extends along the south-eastern coast, of which Mounts St. Elias and Fair- 
weather are the loftiest peaks. 

Sail, CIJmMte, and Pre-itoont.— The soil is sterile, the climate exceedingly 
cold, and the country abounds in fur-bearing animals. Coal and iron have 
been found; the rivers and coast-waters teem with fish. 

Inhabitants, elt, — The inhabitants are chiefly Esquimaux and Indiana, 
who live by hunting and fishing. The furs which they take, are sold to 
fur-traders. This country was a colonial possession of Russia, bnt was 
purchased by the United States in 1867. Sitka, on the island of Sitka, is 
the chief place. 

BRITISH AMERICA. 

Area tn square, mllen ,T,alB,«K. Population, S.SWUKI0. 

CeagraphloJ PssIum.— This country comprises all the northern conti- 
nental portion of North America except Alaska, and numerous islands in 
the vicinity; Greenland and Iceland, which belong to Denmark, being ex- 
cepted. It extends from the Arctic Ocean on the north, to the United 
States on the south, and from the Atlantic to the Pacific Ocean. 



Political BlTls'.sns. — British America is composed of seven provinces j Leon is, next to the capital, the largest city of Mexico. Guada- 
which, with Hudson Bay Territory, constitute the Dominion of Canada, laxara, near the Rio Grande de Santiago, ranks third in size. 



and the separate colony of Newfoundland, 

Sarfaee.— The greater port (except the south-eastern section) consists of 
dense forests, interspersed with swamps and lakes, and traversed by rivers. 




Soli, ('Haute, aaa Prsdattions.— The soil is fertile in the south, but ex- 
tremely barren in the north. The climate is exceedingly cold, but healthy. 
Only a very small part of the territory is under cultivation; and this is 
confined chiefly to the south and south-east, where various kinds of groin 
and fruits are raised. Fur-bearing animals abound in the northern part. 

Inkibltaats, ttt. — The entire northern port of the territory is inhabited 
by scattered tribes of savages, who are occupied in hunting the fur-bear- 
inp; animals. The skins are sold at trading-posts in various parts of the 
territory. The principal cities and towns are in the south-eastern part. 
There are also thriving settlements in the valley of the Red River, and in 
the south- west, near the Pacific coast. 

Ottawa, on the Ottawa River, is the capital of British America. 



LESSON XVI. 
MEXICO. 

Aim In iquvt mil™, 1«t,W8. PopnkHOO, »,Mtfln, 

Geographical Pasltioa, — This country lies south of the United States, from 
which it is partly separated by the Rio Grande. Its eastern coast borders 
on the Gulf of Mexico, and its western is washed by the Pacific Ocean. 

Sirfiw. — The surface is greatly diversified. Along the coasts it is gen- 
erally low ; the interior is a high table-land. 

Sail, Cliaute, and PradartlMS.— The soil in most parts is very fertile; the 
climate is hot and sickly on the coasts, but more healthy and agreeable in 
the interior. The productions vary at different elevations; so that here 
may be found the fruits and vegetables peculiar to almost every clime. 
Indian corn is the staple production. The country is noted for its rich 
silver mines. Horned cattle are very numerous. 

Inhabitant*, rtr.— Nearly one-half of the inhabitant* are Indians ; the re- 
mainder are divided between the Creoles, or people descended from Euro- 
pean parents (almost wholly Spanish), and the Mestizoes, or mixed races. 
Tillsge and mining form the chief pursuits. Manufacturing industry is 
scarcely known. 

l»D»rUnt Cities. — Mexico, the capital, is situated near Lace Tezouco, 
about midway between the Gnlf of Mexico and the Pacific Ocean. It is a 
well-built, handsome oity, and is noted for its chnrahes and convents. 



TUCATiH. — This peninsula, belonging to Mexico, lies between the Bay 
of Campeche and the Caribbean Sea. It is mostly level, and very deficient 
to regular supplies of water. The soil is poor, and the climate is hot and 
unhealthy. The chief productions are logwood and mahogany. Me bid a, 
the capital, is situated about thirty miles from the northern coast 

CENTRAL AMERICAN STATES. 

Am in square mll=j. HW.533. Population, t,«0,tW. 

Geographical Patdtlaa, — Central America includes several states lying be- 
tween Mexico and the Isthmus of Darien. Its eastern coast borders on 
the Caribbean Sea, and its western on the Pacific Ocean. 

PaUtttal Dlttaleas. — The chief divisions of Central America are Guate- 
mala, Honduras, Nicaragua, Costa Rica, San Salvador, and Balize. 

Surface. — Lofty table-lands extend along the western coast, from which 
the country descends in terraces. In the east are extensive plains and flats. 

Sail, (Haute, aid Praaactiaaj.— The soil is generally rich and fertile. The 
climate varies according to the elevation; on the coast plains it is hot 
Indigo, cotton, sugar, cocoa, and dye-woods, are the chief productions. 

In hah! tints. — Bnt a small portion of the inhabitants are whites; one- 
half are Indians, and the rest negroes and mixed races. 

laiportaat (Mm.— New Guatemala, the capital of the Republic of Guate- 
mala, is situated on a high plain, about 45 miles from the Pacific coast. 
The houses are built only one story high, from fear of earthquakes. Couat- 
aoua, the capital of the state of Honduras, is located about 180 miles east 
of New Guatemala. Managua, the capital of the Republic of Nicaragua, 
is situated on Lake Managua. San Jose is the capital of Costa Rica, and 
San Salvador of the Republic of San Salvador. 




BAI.IZE.— Balize, or British Honduras, generally ranked among the Cen- 
tral American States, is south of Yucatan, and north-west of the Bay of 
Honduras. The coast is low and swampy, but the interior is hilly. 

Sotl, CUauta, and Prod actions - The soil is poor, and the climate during 
the wet season, between the months of June and September, is unhealthy. 
Forests are abundant, and supply large quantities of mahogany and other 
timber. Wild animals, birds, and turtles, are numerous. 

laaabltaats, ttt- — The inhabitants are chiefly Indians and negroes. The 
country is a colonial possession of Great Britain. 

Bxujta, the capital of the colony, is on a river of the same name. 
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BRITISH PROVINCES IN NORTH AMERICA. 



BRITISH PROVINCES IN NORTH AMERICA. 

LESSON XXII. 
DOMINION OF CANADA. 

The Dominion of Canada embraced the Provinces of Ontario. Quebec. 
Now Brunswick, Nova Scotia, Manitoba, British Columbia, and Prince 
Edward Island, together with Hudson Bay Territory. 

PROVINCE OF ONTARIO. 
Ana Id square mllu, 10T.TSO Population, 1,020,841. 

Geagraphlrai Positlan.— The Province of Ontario, formerly called Canada 
West, extends along the upper part of the Hiver St. Lawrence, and the 
great lakes which form the boundary between British America and the 
United States. 

Kirf«r.— It is traversed by ridges of tabb.'-hmd not high enough la be 
called mountains. 

8*11, QMUtk, and Proa-wtioi*.— The boi! is generally fertile, though the 

climate is colder than that of Europcai nutrias in the same latitude. 

Wheat and other grains, potatoes and hay, are the chief productions. Wild 
animals, many of which are valuable for their fur, abound in the forests. 

In habitant.*.— The inhabitants consist chiefly of emigrants from Great 
Britain and Ireland, and iIk- di/scendmits of siu-li emigrants. 

Important Cltlr*. — Ottawa, on the right bank of the Ottawa River, at 
the entrance of the Rideau (re-do | Canal, is the capital of British America. 

Tohonto, an important commercial city, pleasantly situated on the 
northern shore of Lake Ontario, is the capital of the province. 

PROVINCE OK QI'EBEC. 

Aim tn square milM, 193^53, Population, l,l»n.MM. 

GtegraablMl Position.— Til e Province of Quebec, formerly called Canada 
[Cast, i-.xr i-Ti.l- in !i iiorili-vasterly direction from the Ottawa River, which 
separates it from Ontario, to Labrador and the Gulf of St. Lawrence. 

Bflftjf*— The surface 
is diversified with hills, 
plains, and valleys. 

Soil, CllaMt*, aid Pro- 
dnrtions. — In the ex- 
treme north the soil is 
too barren for cultiva- 
tion, but along the 
banks of the St Law- 
rence it is generally 
fertile. The climate ia 
exceedingly cold in 

are very hot, but short. 
The productions are like 
those of the Province 
of Ontario. 

Inhabitants, etc. — A 

large portion of the in- 
habitants are French 
settlers and their de- 
scendants, who are en- 
gaged chiefly in agricult- 
ural pursuits. Lumber- 
ing is extensively car- 



laportut Utk&— Qtereo, a strongly fortified city, on the north bank 
of the St. Lawrence, is the capital. It is divided into an upper and , 
lower town; the latter contains the wharves, doek-yards, markets, eto. 

MoNTHKiL, the chief emporium of trade between Canada and the United 
States, is situated on an island of the same name in the St Lawrence River. 
| It is well built, and contains many fine public edifices; among these is a 
Roman Catholic cathedral, one of the finest buildings in North A 





PROVINCE OF NEW BRUNSWICK. 

Area In •quare mllea, 11,108, BftBtfaataaa, 2S5,TTT. 

Geographical Position.— New Brunswick extends from the Restigouche 

River on the north, to the Bay of Fundy on the south, and from the Gulf 
of St. Lawrence and Northumberland Strait to the St. Croix (trot) River. 

Sir faff, — The surface is varied; in the eastern part it is generally leveL 
but along the Bay of Fundy rocky and uneven. 

Sou", Climatr, and Proa anion*.— The soil is generally fertile. The climate 
resembles that of Ute Province of Quebec. Timber is abundant, and the 
fisheries are exceedingly valuable. The chief productions are grain, hay, 
and potatoes. 

Inhabitants, elr. — The inhabitants are of English and Irish descent. 

Important CMetv— Fhedebioton, the capital, stands on the St. John's 
River. St. John, at the mouth of the same river, is the principal seaport. 

PROVINCE OF NOVA SCOTIA. 

Aim In «quaro miles, 11.731. Population, S*I.SftO. 

Geographical Position.— Nova Scoria is a penins 
Brunswick, with which it is connected by an istlirn 

ShSNBi — The interior forms a table-land of moderate elevation. The 
coasts contain numerous deep inlets, some of which form excellent harbors. 

Soil, CHaHte. »d Prodnrttens. — The peninsula possesses some highly 
fertile districts, but these are of limited extent, In many places the soil is 
poor. The chief productions are wheat, oats, barley, and potatoes. The 
winters are very severe, and the summers short mid hot. Fogs are frequent 
along the Atlantic coast. A large portion of the inhabitants are engaged 
in the timher-trmlc and lisli'.-rics. Coal of exivlleiit quality abounds. 

Inhabitant.— The present population is composed mainly of European 
emigrants and their descendants. 



a south-east of New 
1 14 miles in width. 



BRITISH PROVINCES IN NORTH AMERICA. 



InporUnt atlfs. 
the south-eastern c 
principal naval stal 
on the south-easter 
flourishing trade in 



■-Halifax, the capital of Nova Scotia, is situated on There are besides emigrants from Scotland, Ireland, and England. Agri- 
It possesses an extensive dock-yard, and ia the culture ia the leading pursuit. 



ion of Great Britain in North America. Livikpool, 
a coast, about seventy miles from Halifax, i 
lumber and fish. 




LESSON XXIII. 
PROVINCE OP" MANITOBA. 



Charlotte Town, the capital, is a small place situated on Hillsborough 
Bay, which forma an excellent harbor. 

CAPE BRETON ISLAND. 

An* In aquar* mllta, 8,11)0. Population, 55,000. 

Geographical Posltloi.— This island lies north-east of Nova Scotia, from 
which it is separated by the Strait of Canso. 

Sirnue, Sail, and Climate. — The island is very irregularly shaped, and 
almost intersected by an arm of the sea, called Bras d'Or (brah dor). The 
surface is generally uneven, and the soil and climate are similar to those 
of Prince Edward Island. 

Iihiiitanta, «W. — A large portion of the settlers are emigrants from the 
higher regions of Scotland and the Hebrides. Fishing is the chief object 
of pursuit. In the neighborhood of Sydney are extensive and valuable 
coal mines. The island is not a distinct colony, but forma part of the 
province of Nova Scotia. 

ANTICOSn.— This island, valuable for its fisheries, belongs to the Prov- 
ince of Quebec. It is inhabited only by a few families, placed there for 
the purpose of aiding crews that may be shipwrecked near its shores. 

NEWFOUNDLAND. 

Am Is iquit milpn, 40,200. Population. lril.374. 

Gcagrmphleal PwltleB. — This large island is situated on the eastern side 
of the Gulf of St. Lawrence, which, with the Strait of Belle Isle, separates 
it from the coast of continental British America. 

Smrtaee.— The land on the western coast is generally high and rocky ; 
on the eastern, it consists principally of low hills. The interior is hilly, 
and is interspersed with numerous small rivers and lakes. 

Sail, Cluaate, and Prodnrtiois. — The soil is poor, and the climate damp and 
The province of Manitoba, in the aouthern part of British America, on coW - The iBlftnd is surrounded by sand-banks, and fogs almost constantly 
the northern frontier of Minnesota and Dakota, is peopled chieftv by the P revaLI don 8 ita ahores - Iw cod ' «dmon, herring, and seal fisheries, are 
descendants of Scotch emigrants, by Canadians, Indians, and baff-caates. exceedingly valuable, the cod-fisbcry being the most important. 
The soil ia good ; wheat can be raised, and live-stock thrives. WursiPaM, 
on the Red River, is the capital. 

PROVINCE OF BRITISH COLUMBIA. 

Ah In aquan mil™. 23e,000. Population, 60,000. 

British Columbia lies in the south-western part of British America, 
extending from the Rocky Mountains to the Pacific, and embracing the 
large islands of Vancouver and Queen Charlotte. Both soil and climate 
are good ; much of the surface is covered with dense forests. Many set- 
tlers have been attracted to the valley of the Fraaer River by the discovery 
of gold. 

YJXCOCVEB ISUND is aeparated from the main-land of British Co- 
lumbia by the Gulf of Georgia. The interior is hilly, and rises into high 
mountains toward the north. The climate is healthy, and mild for so high 
a latitude. Potatoes thrive, and wheat has been successfully cultivated. 
Coal, lime, atone, and timber, are abundant Victoria, the chief settle- 
ment on the island, is the capital of British Columbia. 



PROVINCE OF PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND. 

Ana In tquire mile*. S.1TB. Population, M.M0. 

Geographical Posltloa. — This island lies on the south-western side of the nunt n» oon oh tbi iu.<d >ui or nwrorapiaiiD. 

Gulf of St Lawrence, and the north-eastern side of Northumberland Strait 

Inhabitaab, etc— The inhabitants live in villages along the shores, and 

Bmrfue, etc—The surface is generally level, the soil fertile, and the ^ Hnpporte d chiefly by the fiaheries and the consequent trade. The colony 

climate milder and more equable than that of the adjacent colonies. The ^^ M Qreat Briujn wd h not inc i ud ed in the Dominion of Canada. 

fisheries are very valuable, and timber is plentiful. The oysters of this Bx _ JoH] ,. B ^ ^^ ,. aitufited 0O the south-eastern coast The 

■aland are said to be of excellent quality. BnoreB , n ^ neignborhowl of &, town ue ] ine d with wharvee, which are 

etc — Most of the natives of the island are of French origin. | almost completely occupied by stages for curing fish. 





I. In what grand division of the earth are the United 
Slatea? What city is the capital? What ,- the length of 
ili.- United Botes, from Maine to the Pacific 1 About £,700 
mUa. What ia the breadth, from British America to the 
mouth of the Rio Grander About 1,600 mila. What ia 
it of the entire frontier line ? About 10,000 mill. 

IT. Between what degree* of latitude are the United 
State* situated? What part of Europe and Africa ia em- 
braced between these parallel-"? All of Europe tovth of 
the parallel of Pari*, and the northern part of Africa. 



IV, What elate* border on the Atlantic? On the Gulf 
of Mexico? On the Pacific? On the great lakes? On 
the Dominion of Canada ? By what states in the District of 
Columbia surrounded? On what river does it lie* What 



HAP STUDIES AND GENERAL QUESTIONS. 



8TUDIE8 ON THE MAP OF THE EA8TERN 8TATE8, 



LESSON XXIV. 

States. — Bound each : — Vermont, New Hampshire, Maine, Mas- 
sachusetts, Rhode Island, and Connecticut. 

Capital Cities. — State the situation of each: — Montpelier, Con- 
cord, Augusta, Boston, Providence, Newport, Hartford. 

Inportint Plates Id VeraMt.— Slate the situation of eacli :— St. 
Albans {atel'banz), Newbury, Norwich, Woodstock, Windsor, 
Bellows Falls, Bratti.eboro, Bennington, Rutland, Brandon, 

MlDDLEBURY, VeRUENNES, BURLINGTON. 

Important Places li Sew Hampshire nd Hilie. — Lancaster, Colebrook, 

DOVER, PORTSMOUTH, F.XETER, MANCHESTER, NASHUA, KeeVE, 

Lebanon, Hanover, Haverhill (ha'ver-il), Andover, Franklin, — 
Cal'ais, East port, Machine (matcfi-i'as), Ellsworth, Bangor, Bel- 
fast, Waterville, Rockland, Thomaston, Gardiner, Bath, Bruns- 
wick, Lkwiston, Portland, Saco (saw'ko), Biddeford, York, 
Bethel, Andover, Farmington, Xorridgewock, Dover. 



LESSON XXV. 



a b MMMtaiMtt*.— Willkmsto wn, Greenfield, Low 
ell, Lawrence, Newburyport, Gloucester (j/los'ter), Salem. 
Lynn, Cambridge, Haverhill, Plymouth fplim'uth), Barnsta- 
ble, New Bedford, Fall River, Taunton (Cawn'tun), Wokces- 
tee (woos'ter), Springfield, Sheffield, Pittsfield, and North- 
ampton. 

Inportint pbwes In Rhode Isla&i and CoucttUat. — Smithfield, North 
Providence, Pawtucket, Bristol, Kingston, East Greenwich, 
— Salisbury (sawlz'ber-e), Windsor, Stafford, Stonington, New 
London, Norwich, Middletown, New Haven, Bridgeport, 
Norwalk, Stamford, Danbury, Watehbuky, Litchfield. 

binds. — Describe each: — Moose, Mi. Desert, Fox, Nan- 
tucket, and Martha's Vineyard. 

Capet. — Describe each : — Small PoiDt, Elizabeth, Ann, and 
Cod. 

MmdUuu, — Describe each : — Green, White, — Washington, 
Wachnsett (waa-chu'tet), Holtoke (hole'yoke), and Tom. 



LESSON XXVI. 
Bays, — Describe each : — Passanaquoddt, Machias, Penobscot, 
Casco, Massachusetts, Cape Cod, Buzzard's, and Narragan- 

8BTT. 

Lain. — Describe each : — Memphremagou, Eajrle, Grand, 
Schoodic (skoo'dik), Chesun'cook, Pcmadum'cook, Moose head, 
Umba'gog, Sbba'go,* and Winhipiseogee (win-ne-pesok'e). 

Sinn. — Describe each: — Oiter, Winooski, Lamoille, Missis'- 
que, St. Croix {kroi), W. Machias, Union, Penobscot, Matta- 
wamkeag, Piscat'aquis, Kennebec, Sandy, Andeoscoogin, Saco, 
Piscat'aqua,f Salmon Fnlls, Merrimac, Pemigewasset (pem-eje- 



wo&'set), Winnipiseogee, Con'toocook, Nashua, Taunton, Black- 
stone * or Pawtuckel, Thames, Qninebaug', Shetucket, Connect- 
icut, Ashuelot [ash'we-iot), Miller's. White, West, Deerfield, 
Westfield, Farmington, and Housatonic [howa-toriik). 



LESSON XXVII 
Questions on the Map of the 



What large ri 



' Mtntion them. 
>r empties into this 



w Brunswick ! 



I. How many Eastern or New England Stal, 
What water bounds Connecticut on (he sou 
*ouni! * Sam? the rivers that flow into t 
those that flow into it from tlie cast. 

II. What river forms part of the boundi 
lletwecn Maine and New Hampshire! 
Hampshire • What hay is east of Mo 
coast of Maine ? What places on Penobscot Bay ' 
Casco Bay ? 

III. What towns are in the southern part of Tern 
the Connecticut* What place on Lake Champlain, 
nooski, or Onion River? What place is n 
What river is the outlet of Lake Champlt 

IV. What is the most easterly place in the United States * S. How it East- 
port situated 1 On the touth-iasitrn part of Muott Island, In what direction from 
Enatport is Calais? Bangor? What lake is on the boundary between Maine and 
New Brunswick ? Between Maine and New Hampshire * Between Vermont and 
Canada ? Between Vermont and New York ? 

V. Which is farther north, Augusta or Montpelier? What city is the only 
seaport of New Hampshire? Mention the places on the Merrimac On the Taun- 
ton. On the Thames, What capes project from tbe coast of Massachusetts ? 



■y between Maine and So* 

What river separates Vermont from Me 

What three bays indent the southei 

What important city i 



? Which of these b on 
r the mouth of the Wi- 
m J What place south? 



th of Burli 




what* 

ton situated? (See 
Small Map.) 

VI. What places 
were merged in the 
city of Boston in 
1874 f Charlettemn, 
Wttt Rozbnry, and 
Brighton. What place 
is the scat of Harvard 
University ? Cam- 
bridge. How la Cam- 
bridge situated? For 
what is Plymouth 
noted ? J) it the place 
xhere the Pilgrim Fa- 
ther! fint landed, and 
thertfore the oldett town 
in ,\™ England. 
VII How is Now- 
port Situated ? On the meet thore of the aland of Rhode Jtland, about Jive miiet 
from the ocean i« thip-channel. How is Providence situated? On Provident* 
River, at the head of Xarragantetl Bag. Of what state are these cities the capi- 
tals? What manufacturing city is at the mouth of the Taunton River? P. R. 
Into what does the Taunton River empty » How far north of New London it 
Norwich 1 About 13 milt: 

VIII. What rivers empty into Karragansett Bay ? What manufacturing towns 
are on the Blackstone ? P. and S. Where is New Haven ? What river crosses 
the western part of Connecticut? What, the central? What city la near the 
mouth of the Thames ? Mention the Eastern States in the order of shw, beginning 
with the largest if.. V., IT. H., Man., C, and R. I. 

• The Blackatooa wnpU« Into the Prattdenee River; th* latter tklls Into UK haad of Narra- 
, K*n»u B*j. 



MAP STUDIES AND GENERAL QUESTIONS. 



8TUDIE8 ON THE MAP OF THE MIODLE 8TATE8, MARY- 
LAND, VIRGINIA, AND WE8T VIRGINIA. 

LESSOK XXV111. 

States. — Bound each: — New York, New Jersey, Delaware, 
Pennsylvania, — Maryland, Virginia, and West Virginia. 

Capital Cities. — State the situation of each: — Albany, Trenton, 
Dover* Harbisburg, — Annapolis, Richmond, and Wheeling. 

Important Plates im Sew Ttrk. — State the situation of each : — Roch- 
ester, Oswego, Watertown, Ogdensburg, Plattsburg, Whitehall, 
Saratoga Springs, Schenectady, Troy, Hudson, Kingston, 
Pocohkeepsie (po-kip'se), Newburg, West Point, Sing Sing, 
New York, Bing'hamton, Owego, Ithaca, Elmira, Bath, Dun- 
kirk, Buffalo, Lockpobt, Batavia, Geneseo, Geneva, Auburn, 
Syracuse,! Hamilton, Rome, Uttca, — Brooklyn, Jamaica, Flush- 
ing, Greenport, Sag Harbor. 



Rivers af the Kiddle States.— Describe each : — Niagasa, 
Oswego,* Seneca, Black, Oswegatchie, Racket, Saranac, Hudson, 
Mohawk, — Rar'itan, — Delaware, Lehigh, Schuylkill, Susque- 
hanna, Chenango, Chemung, Conhocton, Tioga, West Branch of 
Susquehanna, Juniata {joo-ne-ah'td), Monongahbla, Allkqhast, 
Clarion, Conewango Creek, Oil Creek, and French Creek. 

■lien Of Jlarylsea, VlrglaU, scd West Virginia.— Describe each ;— 
Choptank, Patuxent, Potomac, Monoc'acy, — Shenando'ah, Raj* 
pahannock, Rapidan, York, Mattap'ony, Pamunky, James, Ap- 
pomattox, Nottaway, Meherrin, Staunton, Dan, — Big Sandy, 
Guyandotte, Great Kanawha, Greenbrier, Gauley, Elk, and 
Little Kanawha. 



LESSON XXIX. 

lapertaat Plates la Hew Jersey, Delaware, aad Pennsylvania.— Paters on, 
HobokeXjJ Jersey City,J Newark,! Elizabeth, Uahway, New 
Brunswick, Atlantic City, Cape Island City, Vineland, Salem, 
Camdkn, Burlington, Princeton, — Wilmington, Smyrna, Mil- 
fobd, Lewes (tu'is), Georgetown. 

Erie, Warren, Condersport (kow'der&port), Athens, Carbon- 
dale, Sceanton, Wilkesbarre (milks' b<Xr-re), Easton, Potts- 
ville, Reading (red'ing), Norristown, Philadelphia, Lancas- 
ter, York, Carlisle, Washington, Pittsburg, Alleghany, New- 
castle, Meadville, Oil City, Willi amsport, Danville, Lewistown, 
and Hollidaysburg. 

Important Plates 1b Maryland, District ef Calnkla, Tlrglala, aad West Tlr- 
Kiala. — Cumberland, Hagebstown, Havre de Grace (hav'er de 
grass), Easton, Cambridge, Salisbury, Frederick, Baltimore, — 
Georgetown, — Winchester, Alexandria, Fredericksburg, Pe- 
tersburg, Portsmouth, Norfolk, Danville, Lynchburg, Salem, 
Abingdon, Staunton, Chablottebyille,— Grafton, Martins- 
burg, Harper's Ferry, Beverly, Lewisburg, Guyandotte (ghi- 
a>i-dot'), Point Pleasant, Pahkersburg, and Charleston. 

Island). — Describe each : — Long and States. § 

Capes.— May, Henlopbn, Charles, Henry, — Monta.uk Point. 



LESSON XXXI. 
Questions on the Map of the Middle States, etc, 

I. What states arc called tlie Northern or Middle States r A r . Y., If. /., JX, 
and P. To what division do Maryland, West Virginia, and Virginia belong? Tt 
the Sov/htm. To what state do Long Island and Siaten Island belong? JK T. 
What important city is on Long Island, opposite New York Citj * B. What saand 
is north of Long Island f What river is between New Jersey and Pennsylvania J 
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LESSON XXX. 
—Describe each : — Adirondack (ad-e-ron'dak), Cats- 
kill, Blue Ridge, and Alleghany. 

Bays. — Describe each : — New York, Delaware, Chesapeake. 
Saint, — Describe it : — Long Island. 

Lakes. — Describe each : — Erie, Ontario, Seneca, Catuga, 
Owasco, Oneida (v-ni'dd), George, Champlain, Otse'go, and 
Chautauqua (shd-taw'qud). 

• Dover li situated on Jones Creak. 

t Syracuse Is situated on Onondaga (on-m-dtne'fa} Lake. 

J See Small Map. 

Mr York B*y, the Narrows, and Statim Island Soun-1. 



places are on the east side of the Hudson ? What, on 

are on Long Island ? In what direction is Syracuse from Elmira ? What place is 

at the head of Lake Champlain ? II". What places are on the Mohawk? 

III. What city stands on the Delaware, opposite Philadelphia? In what di- 
rection is Peterson from Newark • What two rivers form the Ohio ? What im- 
portant manufacturing city at their confluence? What river rune between West 
Virginia and Ohio ? Between West Virginia and Kentucky » What capes are el 
the entrance of Chesapeake Bay ? 

TV. What large city, in Maryland, is situated on the Patapscor Baltimm. 
How far is Baltimore from the Atlantic ? About 200 mile*. In what direction is [ 
Norfolk from Richmond ? Richmond from Washington * Of what is Washington 
the capital* Of lie U. & What seven rivers empty directly into Chesapeake 
Bay* By what river and bay is Maryland divided? What towns are on the 
eastern shore? E., C, 8. Name the rivers of Virginia. 

>e Seneca and tea Onatda Elver. The OocUa 



Tasmw&smia* ■amaus&w&izT&i 
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MAP STUDIES AND GENERAL QUESTIONS 



STUDIES ON THE MAP OF THE WESTERN STATES. 

LESSON XXXVII. 

States. — Bound each : — Minnesota, Wisconsin, Michigan, Ohio, 
Kentucky, Missouri, Iowa, Illinois, and Indiana. 

Capital Cities. — State the situation of each : — St. Pail, Madison, 
Lansing, Columbus, Frankfort, Jefferson City, Des Moines 
(de mo in), Springfield, and Indianapolis. 

taptrtant Plates In Minnesota, Wisconsin, and Mlthigan. — State the situa- 
tion : — Dulutii, Stillwater, Minneapolis, Shak'opee, Hastings, 
Red Wing, Wabasliaw (traw'ba-shaw), Faribault (far-e-bo), 
Wino'na, Austin, Rochester, Owatonna, Manka'to, St. Peter, 
New Ulin, Breckinridge, and St. Cloud. 

Superior, Green Bay, Appleton, Oshkosh, Manitowoc', Fond 
du Lac, Sheboygan, Milwaukee, Waukesha, Racine, Keno'sha, 
Beloit, Janesville, Mineral Point, Prairie du Chien (sheen), La 
Crosse, Chippewa Falls, Grand Rapids, Portage, Watertown. 

Marquette (mar-kef), Saut St. Mary (soo sent mare), Bay 
City, Saginaw, East Saginaw, Flint, Port Huron, Pontine, 
Detroit, Ann Arbor, Ypsilan'ti, Monroe, A'drian, Cold water, 
Niles, Grand Haven, MuskeV.on, Grand Rapids, Kalamazoo, 
Battle Creek, Jackson. 



Islands. — Describe each : — Apostle, Royale (roy'al), Beaver. 

Bays. — Kewee'naw, Green, Grand Traverse, and Saginaw. 

Strait. — Describe it : — Mack 'in aw. 

Lakes. — Describe each : — Traverse, Otter Tail, Red, Laju of 
the W r ooDS, Rainy, Vermilion, Superior, Michigan, Wnori- 
bago, Houghton (ho'tun), Huron, St. Clair, Erie,* Itasca, 
Leech, Mille Lacs, Pepin (pip in), Peoria, and Big Stone. 



LESSOX XXXVIII. 

Invariant Places In Ohio and Kentucky.— Toledo, Tiffin, Sandusky, 
Cleveland, Ravenna, Akron, Wooster, Canton, Steubenville, 
Zanesville, Marietta, Athens, Chillicothe, Portsmouth, Cincin- 
nati, Dayton, Springfield, Bellefontaine, Lima, Mt. Vernon, 
Newark. 

Padu'caii, Henderson, Owensboro, Louisville, Bardstown, 
Covington, Newport, Maykville, Bowling Green, Ilopkins- 
ville, Hickman, Paris, Versailles, Lexington, Danville. 

Important Places in Mlssonrl and Iowa. — Hannibal, Louisiana, Mexico, 
St. Charles, St. Louis. St. Genevieve (jen-e~veev'), Cape Girar- 
deau (je-rar~do'), Springfield, Carthage, Warrensburg, Pleasant 
Hill, Kansas City, Independence, Lexington, St. Joseph, Chil- 
licothe, Macon, Glasgow, Boonville, Columbia, Sedalia. 

Charles City, Decorah, Lansing, McGregor, Dubuque, Daven- 
port, Muscatine, Burlington, Fort Madison, Keokuk, Fair- 
field, Ottumwa, Oskaloosa, Afton, Council Bluffs, Sioux (soo) 
City, Fort Dodge, Waverly, Cedar Falls, Waterloo, Independ- 
ence, Vinton, Cedar Rapids, Iowa City, Grinnell, Marshalltown, 
Boonesboro. _ _ _ 

LESSON XXXIX. 

Important Places in DBnois and Indiana.— Galena, Freeport, Sterling, 
Dixon, Rockford, Elgin, Wauke'gan, Chicago, Aurora, Jo'liet, 
Kankakee (fran-kaw'ke), Danville, Paris, Cairo, East St. Louis, 
Alton (awl' tun), Jacksonville, Quincy, Monmouth, Gales- 
burg, Rock Island, Peru, La Salle, Ottawa, Lacon, Pecria, 
Bloomington, Decatur, Pana, Shelbyville, Mattoon, Vandalia. 

Michigan City, Laporte, South Bend, Elkhart, Fort Wayne, 
Richmond, Lawrenceburg, Madison, Jeffersonville, NewAlbany, 
Evan8ville, Vincennes (vin-sem'), Terre Haute (ter'reh /tote), 
La Fayette, Logansport, Crawfordsville, Anderson, Green- 
castle, Columbus. 



LESSON XL. 

Rivers that low toward the Great Lakes. — Red River of the North, 
Red Lake, Rainy Lake, St. Louis, St. Mary, Menom'onee, Fox, 
Wolf, St. Joseph's, Kalamazoo, Grand, Maske'gon, Manis'tee, 
Au Sable (o sahb'l), Saginaw, Flint, St. Clair, DETRorr,f Raisin, 
Maumee, St. Joseph's, St. Mary's, Sandusky, Cuyahoga (&•*!- 
ho'ga). 

Rivers that fow toward the Ohio. — Describe each : — Muskingum, 
Vernon, Scio'to, Miami {me-ah'me), Wabash (xcaw'bash), Sugar 
Creek, White, Tippecanoe, Embarras, Little Wabash, Big Sandy, 
Licking, Kentucky, Salt, Green, Cumberland, and Tennessee,} 

Rivers that low toward the Mississippi.— Describe each :— Ohio, § Big 
Muddy, Kaskaskia, Illinois, Kankakee, Sangamon, Salt Creek, 
Fox, Spoon, Rock, Wisconsin, Black, Chippewa, St. Croix, Ram. 
— Crow, Minnesota, Cannon, Root, Upper Iowa, Iowa, Red 
Cedar, Skunk, Des Moines, Raccoon, Salt, Missouri,! Chariton, 
Grand, Nodaway, Boyer, Little Sioux, Big Sioux, Osage/ Gas- 
conade, and Mar'amec. 



LESSON XLI. 
Questions on the Map of the Western States, 

PROMISCUOUSLY ARRANGED. 

I. What states are usually called Western States? Minnesota, Wisconsi*, 
Michigan, Ohio, Kentucky, Tennessee, Illinois, Indiana, and all the state* west ©/ tk 
Mississippi, except Louisiana and Texas. How long is Lake Superior? About 
420 miles. What places are on Lake Michigan ? What two bays are branches 
of Lake Huron ? What places in Iowa are on the Mississippi ? 

II. What connects Lake Superior with Lake Huron? Lake Michigan with 
Lake Huron ? Lake Huron with Lake Si. Clair ? Lake St. Clair with Lake Erie? 
With what ocean do these lakes communicate ? What river is their final outlet? 
The St. Lawrence. 

III. Which of the capitals of the Western States is farthest east ? What im- 
portant city is in the southwestern part of Ohio ? In what direction is Cincinntti 
from St. Louis ? From Chicago ? From Detroit ? What place in Kentucky « 
opposite Cincinnati ? What place in Indiana is opposite Louisville ? 

IV. What is the most southerly place in Iowa? In Illinois? In Kentucky? 
What place in Illinois is opposite the mouth of the Missouri ? What city in Mis- 
souri is just below its mouth ? What rivers form part of the boundary of Ken- 
tucky ? From what state does the Ohio separate Kentucky ? What is the me- 
tropolis of Illinois ? Chicago. In what direction is Chicago from Milwaukee? 
From St. Paul ? From St Louis ? From Indianapolis ? From Cleveland ? 

V. From what states does the Mississippi separate Illinois ? From what doe* 
it separate Wisconsin ? What lakes lie on the boundary between Minnesota and 
British America ? What states border on Lake Superior ? On Lake Michigan? 
On the north bank of the Ohio ? On the south bank of the Ohio ? 

* The outlet of Lake Erie ie the Niagara River. 

t The Detroit River rune from Lake St. Clair to Lake Erie. 

X See Map of the United State? for the entire course of thie river. 

I The Ohio is formed by the Alleghany and Monongahela, in western Pennsylvania. 



BAP STUDIES AND GENERAL QUESTIONS. 



STUDIES ON THE MAP OF KANSAS, COLORADO, TEXA8, ETC., 



LESSOJi ILII. 
SIMM. — Bound each: — Kansas, Colorado, and Texas. 
1>rrii«lM.— Bound each :— New Mexico and Indian Territory. 
<*pl(tl nth*.— Siate the situation of each: — Topkka, Dexter, 
Austin, — Santa Fk, and Taii-lk-qiaii. 

lBB*rUsH Pkuw ■■ Kansas — 
Slate the situation of < 




ich: 



-Atci 



EAVBNWOKTU, 

WiiXDOTTi (wi-an-dot'), 
Ola'the, Piio'la, Four Scott, 
Chute 'pab, Oswego, Parsons, 
\Whita (witeA'**)), Wal- 
lace, Suli'na, Abilene (ab-e- 
ken), JOfCTtOJf City, Fort 
liiley, Manhattan, Council 
Grove, Cottonwood, Empo- 
ria, Lawrence, Ottawa, and 
Humboldt. 

InpirUat Purr* In (•!•«•'•.— 
Evans, Greeley, Julesburg, Fort Lyon, Las Animas, {lahs ah'ne- 
maha), Trinidad, Fort Garland, Del Norte (del nor' to), Pueblo 
(pweb/o), Canon (knn'yun) City, Colorado Springs, Colorado 
City, Golden Crrv, Georgetown, Black Hawk, Central City, 
and Boulder. 

Important Platta hi Texas (not heretofore described). — State the 
situation of each :— Sherman, Bon ham, Paris, Texarkana [tex- 
ar-ka/i'nil), Sabine City, Brazoria, Columbia, Victoria, Laredo 
(tah-ra'do), New Branulds, Sequin (se'girin), Baslrop, La 
Grange (loh grayttj), Brenliam, Hempstead, Navaso'ta, Dallas, 
Fort Worth, Corsica n a, and Waco. 



Important Puww li Sew Mexlro awl ladlaa Territory. — State the situa- 
tion of each : — Etizabethtown, Cimarron (se-mar-rone), Taob 
(tah'oce), Mo'ka, Fort Union, Las Vegas (lahs va'gahn), Lincoln, 
Las Graces (la /is kroo'nex), Mesilla (maseel'ya/t), Silver City, 
Zufii (zoon-ye'}, Bernalillo, Albuquerque (a/il-boo-kair'ka), So- 
corro, — Vinita (ve-ne'fd), Gibson, Fort Gibson, Fort Sill. 

HuNfci — Describe each : — Galveston and Padre (pah'dray). 

Hoinuii Kiden ud Peak*. — Describe each : — Rocky, Spanish 
Peaks, San Miguel (sahn nie-g/ie/'), Elk, Lonu's Peak, Pike's 
Peak — Wichita — Ki'owa Peak, Caddo Peaks, Double Mountains, 
Castle, Apache (ah-palt' chay) — Raton (rah-totie-), Guadalupe 
[gate-da-loop'), and Zuni. 

Biyh — Describe each : — Matagoroa, Corpus Christi, and 
Laguna del Madre {lah-goo'nah del nuih'dray). 

Dm- Describe each :— Platte, South Fork of Platle, Kan- 
sas, Republican Fork of Kansas, Smoky Hill Fork, Purgatory, 
Salt Fork of Arkansas, Cimarron, Canadian, North Fork of 
Canadian, Washita, — San Juan, Gunnison, and Yampah. 



LESSON XL1II. 
Questions on the Slap of Kannatt, Colorado, Texas, etc., 

I. Whit three simes are represented on this map? A'., C„ and T. What 
two territories ? Judging from the course of the rivers, what ia the general slope 
of the country in Kansas* In Indinn Territory r To what gulf are all the riven 
of Texas tributary ? Io Colorado, what constitutes the watershed between the 
rivers tiibutary to the Gulf of Mexico and those whose waters ultimately reach 
the Gulf of California ? 

II. What river traverses southern Nebraska ? What river traverses Sew 
Mexico from north to south f What river drains the south eastern part of Kflf 
Mexico * Ninne ilie inn [niiji i[i;il riwr.- ill' Kan^Lis. What rivers unite to fona 
the K.itisus '- Niiiiie tli>- [ii'iiii-i|uil i-liU'i-- "ii tin- Kari*»-. What places are situated 
near the mouth of the Kansas ? Which of these is in Missouri f 

III. In what part of Kansas are most of the cities and towns ? What riven 
cross i he biiuii'inn bt-iwt-.-ii Kaunas an. I lii'iiuu Ti.-rriiury? What part of Indian 
Territory is traversed by a railroad? What river forms part of the southern 
boundary of Indian Territory? Of what Indian nation is Tali -te-u,uoh the capital ■ 
What Indian nations have reservations nortli of the Canadian River • Wbal 
nations, south * What two mil ions ait- un l«>lh -ides of the Canadian ? 

IV. N mi- (li- fiin. ij.-il -.'.i | <irt- "I T-.-a.i-. Wli.il Ihivi- rivers form part* of the 
boundary of Tuu i Wlii.li at Hum is the longest I What is the meaning of 
Kio lira tide ' Great Hirer. Name the prineipal railroad ecnlre of north-eastern 
Texas. D. Where is San Jacinto ? For what is it noted ? For a dteiriw Watoy 
gained there in 1 $36 by the Tama over the Mizieam, irhieh leciired the independent* 
of 7*,™, 

V. Why is the " Suited Plain " so called • From ill abounding in yvee* s(«M, 
ntftnbling state* platteil in (he ground. Over what part of Teiaa do the Ki'o™ 

| and Comanehes roam? Where is the CCajEoo of luesipiile timber ? What is the 
mosl southerly city in Teins f B. In whttt dilCCtion is Houston from the capi- 
tal ? From Galveston ? 

VI. Name some of the places in New Meiico on the east bank of the Rm> 
Grande. Name some on the west bank. In what genera] direction do the moun- 
tains trend in this territory? What river drains the north-western comerof 
N.-ii Mexico ? Where are tin- Navajos found ? Which is farlher east, Santa F* 
or Denver* For nhalis Santa Fe noted » Far being, next to «. Ajtjpatiiu ia 
Florida, the ridel lorn fa the U. S, 

VII. Wbal does the word park mean, as used in connection with the natural | 
features of Colorado? A lofty piattnu. ttnuuM by mm of lumiiifln'aw Mea^UD 
four parks in Colorado, and tell how each is situated. What famous peaks air 
found in Colorado? What places in Colorado are on the Arkansas? With slit 
capital on the north is Denver connected by rail ■ What place is the commercial 
emporium of southern Colorado * P. 

VIII. How docs the Arkansas rank among the tributaries of the Mississippi? 
A'ut to the MiHotri. How long is the Arkansas • Mare than anno ian%*. Hoa 
far ia it navigable? During high valer, to Forts Smith and Gibson; at olhtr 
timet, Io Littlt Hoelc, the eajiital of jMUMM What places lie west of Denver* 
What railroad runs just north of Colorado • V. F. 

IX. What states touch Colorado? What places in Kansas are on the railroad | 
that traverses the valley of the Kunsns River ? What place in Nebraska is oppo- ' 
site Council Bluffs in Iowa f What fort is on the Arkansas River, opposite Li* [ 
Animas? What fort is near Junction City, Kansas? What fort is near the rut- | 
ern lioundary of Kansas ? 

X. What forts are on the Rio Grande * What place in Mexico is oppofitr 
Fort Bliss ? What rivers empty into the Rio Grande on the Mexican side ? Whit 
is its principal tributary on the other side ? What city famous in the Mexican 
War is on the San Juan River? What Mexican city is opposite Brownsville? 

XI. What large rivers would you cross in going by railroad from Humboldt, 
Kansas, to Dallas, Texas • In going by rail from Cheyenne 10 Trinidad in south- 
ern Colorado * What river-valleys in Kansas do railroads follow? What boun- 
daries are crossed by the Canadian River ? Which U the BMMt mountainous state 
shown on this map ? 
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THE UNITED STATES. 



THE UNITED STATES. 



LESSON XLVII. 

Area In nquare mllre, Mll-fllB. Population, 38,9»5,5e8. 

Geographical Position, — The t'oitetl States embrace a large extent of 
country, situated in the central part of North America. 

H»w Divided, etc — The United States consist of thirty -eight states, ten 
territories, and one district. The states are divided into four sections; 
viz., the Eastern or New England, the Northern or Middle, the Southern, 
and the Western States. 

RH«ARK.-The above dlTkloD 1> la accordance with lons-eatsnlielied n-ace. Some 
other cUarlflcMlon might bi 



iloptci] . that would be in 



The territories are either organized or unorganized. An organized j 
territory is one in which a Legislature is chosen by the people ; an un- . 
organized territory has no special form of government. Tiie Coventor ■ 
of a territory is appointed by the President of the United States. The 
Governor of a state is elected by the people of that state. 

Su-f»rt. — The United States may be divided into three great, physical 
regions; viz., the Atlantic Slope, the Mississippi Valley, and the Pacific 
Slope. 

Tbk Atlahtio Slope extends from the ocean, the greater part being 
level for some 50 to 100 miles inland ; there it begins to rise, and gradu- , 
ally increases in elevation till it terminates in the Alleghanies, which ! 
separate the waters that flow westward to the Mississippi from those 
that flow eastward to the Atlantic. 

The Great Mississippi Valley comprises the region lietween the Al- 
leghany and the Rocky Mountains. Through the central part of this valley 
flows the Mississippi River, which finds its outlet in the Gulf of Mexico. 

The Pacifio Slope extends westward from the Rocky Mountain 
Range to the Pacific Ocean. This slope is considerably diversified with 
many minor mountain -ranges and numerous hills. 

IifcibltanM.— The inhabitants are Whites, Negroes, and Indians. The 
Whites are chiefly of European descent, and form the greater part of the 
population. The Negroes are of African descent, and the Indians aro the 
Aboriginals. The Negroes number 4,880,000, the Indinns about 350,000. 

No other country has increased in population so rapidly as the United 
States. Its natural advantages and free institutions have attracted many 
immigrants from the Old World ; and its vast resources liavo been devel- 
oped, and internal improvements made, with proportionate rapidity. 

History, ***— In the year 1B0T the first permanent English settlement 
was made in America, at Jamestown, Virginia. Other colonies were 
formed from time to time, and in 1776 they numbered thirteen. 

These colonies were suhject to Great Britain nntil 177fi, when the peo- 
ple declared themselves free and independent. The Revolutionary War, 
which had already commenced, lasted eight years, during which General 
Washington commanded the American army. In 1783, Great Britain 
acknowledged the independence of the United States. 

The present Constitution was ratified in 1788, and in 1789 General 
Washington was chosen President of the United States of America. 

CtKnuaeit, — The government is a federal democratic republic. The 
legislative or law-making power is vested in Congress, which consists of 
a Senate and a House of Representatives. This body meets at Washington 
on the first Monday in December. 

The Senate is composed of two members from each state, elected by the 
Legislatures of the same for six years. The members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives aro chosen by the people of the several states every second year. 
Each state is entitled to one Representative for every 187,800 inhabitants. 

Each territory may send one delegate to Congress, who has the right 
to debate on matters pertaining to his territory, but cannot vote. 



The executive power is vested in a President, who, with a Vice- Presi- 
dent, is elected every four years by Electors chosen by the people or by 

the state Legislatures. The President is commander-in-chief of the ai 
and nary. With the concurrence of the Senate, ho makes treaties, ap- 
points civil and military officers, levies war, concludes peace, etc. 

The administrative affairs of the nation aro conducted by the Secretary 
of State, the Secretary of War, the Secrotury of the Treasury, the Secre- 
tary of the Navy, the Secretary of the Interior, the Postmaster General, 
and the Attorney General. Those officers form the President's Cabinet 

The judicial power is vested in a Supreme Court, which sits once a year 
at Washington. Each state has its own separate government, consisting 
of a Senate and a House of Assembly, a Governor, etc., who regulate all 
affairs except such as belong to the general government. The states an 
for the most part divided into counties, and the counties into townshipt. 

THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 

Ares In square mile*, fil. Papulation, 181,700. 

The District of Columbia lies on the north-east side of the Potomac 
River, between the stotes of Maryland and Virginia. It was ceded by 
Maryland to the Federal Government, and is set apart as the site of the 
Capital of the United States. Washi.mjtos, the capital in question, ii 
finely situated on the Potomac, and contains, among other public build. 
ings, the Capitol, in which the Congress of the United States meets. The 
affairs of the District are regulated by a Governor and Council appointed 
by the President, and a House of Delegates elected by the people, 

Georgetown, beautifully situated at the head ot navigation on the 
Potomac River, is a great shad and herring market. 




PRESIDENTS OF THE UNITED STATES. 

OEonos Wabhinbtoh, oTVlrgkita, In office from 1781 to 1WI. Born 1781, died IT!) 
Jons Adams, of auuttichuKUa, In office mm 1197 to 1801. B. 1736, d. urn 
Tbohai Jiffimos. of Virginia, [n office from 1801 to 1BQB. B. ITU, d. 1838. 
Jakes Madison, or Virginia. In office from 1809 to 1817. B. 1761, d. 1888. 
Jakkb Uukiioi, of Virginia, in office from 1817 to IBS. B. 1768, d. ISM. 
Joan Q. Adaxs, of Haaaachnxetlt. In office from 1826 to JB29. B. 1787, d. 1848. 
Ahdbew Jackson, of Tennessee, In office from 18S0 to 1837. B. 1787. d. 1846. 
Martin Yah Btmra. ofNew York, in office from 1B87 to 1841. B. 17B*. d. IBM. 
Willi* m H. Habbuoh. of Ohio, in office from 1B4I— 1 montb. B. 1773, d. 1841. 
Jobh TTlib. or Virginia, in office from 1841 to 1846. B. 1TB0, d. 1881. 
Jakks K. Polk, of Tcnnewee. in office from 1846 to 1840. B. 1TW. d. 1840. 
Zichahi Tatlor, or Lonlslana, in office from 1848 to 1850. B. 1784. d. 1860. 
Millard Fillkohk, of New York, In office from I860 to 1863. B. 1SO0, d. 1874. 
Fkakxuk Fierck, of New Hampanlre, In office from 1868 to 1667. B 1804, d 1866 
Jams? Buchanan, or Pennirlranls, in office fnim 1867 to 1881. B. 17*1, d. 1888. 
Abraham Lincoln, or Illinois, In office from 1881 to I88o. B. 1MB, d. 1886. 
Andrkw Johnson, orTennesaee, In office from 1866 to 11-63. B. 1809, d. 1816. 
TJtteH* 9. Grant, or Illinois, la office from 1999 to 1877. B. 18a. 
RuTHKM'oBn. B. Hans, of Ohio, In office fl-ooi 1SI7 to . B. MM. 



THE NEW ENGLAND STATES. 



THE UNITED 8TATE8 IN DETAIL. 



LESSON XLTIII. 
VERMONT. 

An* la square miles, 10,211. Popnlatlon, 330.M1 . 

fleagrapklfa] Ptd 11m. — Vermont is the moat north-westerly of the New 
England States. It is separated from New Hampshire, on the east, by the 
Connecticut River, and on the west it is partly separated from New York 
by Lake Champlain. 

Sarfue. — The surface is generally mountain on a and well wooded. The 
Green Mountains traverse the state from north to south. 



Sail, Olaiate, laa PradaetlMfc— The soil in the valleys ie fertile, and the 
hills and mountains afford excellent pasturage. The climate is cold and 
variable. The chief productions are grain, hay, potatoes, butter, cheese, 
wool, maple sugar, and live-stock. 

laiahttaals— taintrid Parealts, — The inhabitants are chiefly descendants 
of the English. Agriculture is the leading pursuit. Manufactures receive 
no little attention. 

iMpertut OUfs. — Mostpelier, the capital of the state, is situated on the 
Winooski or Onion River. It is a place of considerable trade. 

Buki.ikoton, on Lake Champlain, is the metropolis of the state. It is 
more extensively engaged in commerce than any other town on the lake. 



NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

Aim Id squaro mlla, 9,!80. Population, 118,800. 

Padtiea. — New Hampshire lies between Maine and Vermont, 
and extends from Canada on the north to Massachusetts on the south. 

Sartaee. — The surface is generally hilly and broken. The White Mount- 
ains, m this state, are the highest in New England. The scenery in their 
vicinity is highly picturesque and beautiful. New Hampshire possesses 
only eighteen miles of seacoast, and but one good harbor. 

Sail, Cfcu ta, *Mi Prsaaetleas. — The best lands are in the valleys, and the 
bills abound in excellent pasturage. The climate is severe, yet healthy. 
The chief productions are grain, butter, cheese, wool, hay, potatoes, and 
maple sugar. Granite is abundant. On account of its immense quarries 
of granite, New Hampshire is often styled the " Granite State." 

Inhabitants— Masbial Panaits.— The inhabitants are chiefly of English 
descent. The leading pursuits axe agriculture, manufactures, and lumbering. 

Laaartaat Cities. — Cosoohd. the capital of the state, is situated on the 
right bank of the Merrimac River. It is pleasantly located, and is a place 
of considerable trade. 

Portsmouth, the commercial metropolis and only seaport of New 
Hampshire, lies on the right bank of the Piscataqua, about three miles from 
the ocean. The chief object of interest is the United States Navy Yard, 
ritnatod on an island near the city. Manohebtkh, the largest city in the 
state, is an important manufacturing place. 

MAINE. 

Arts la mu*™ miles. 85,000. PopnliHon, 00,111). 

CeagrasUctJ Pesttlea.— Maine, the largest of the New England States, lies 
north-east of New Hampshire, and is the most north-easterly state in the 
Onion. 

fliftili — A great part of the state is covered with forests, and in the 
Interior there are numerous lakes. The surface is generally uneven, but 
there is no mountain range in the state. 



Sau, (Haute, anal Pre*' art! sos,- The soil is fertile in some parts of the 
state, but it is generally best adapted for grazing. The climate b subject 
to great extremes of heat and cold; the winters are long and severe. 
Among the most important productions may be mentioned grain, wool, 
butter, cheese, potatoes, mid hay. Fish are abundant; lumber is the 
staple production. lime, lumber, marble, granite, and ice, form important 
articles of export. 

lahsbltuts— laaistrial Panaris.— The inhabitants are chiefly of British 
descent. The leading pursuits are agriculture, lumbering, manufacturing, 
the coasting trade, and the fisheries. Ship-building is very extensively car- 
ried on in the southern part of the state. 

Inaarbmt Utaar— Acouaii, the capital, is on the right bank of the Ken- 
nebec River. 

Portland, the metropolis of the state, is finely situated on Caaco Bay. 
It has an excellent harbor, and is extensively engaged in foreign commerce 
and the coasting trade. 
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LE8S0N XLIX 
MASSACHUSETTS. 

Area In aqnaro miles, T.BO0. Population, 1,457,351. 

Geagraaalfal Pesitlei Massachusetts lies south of Vermont and New 

Hampshire, and north of Rhode Island and Connecticut. 

Sardf*,— The south-eastern part of the state is generally level, the 
western part mountainous, and the rest hilly and broken. 

Sail, Climate, ana PiWieUans.— The soil is not generally favorable to agri- 
culture. The most fertile districts are the valleys of the Connecticut and 
the Housatonic. The climate is severe in winter, and in the spring it is 
somewhat damp on the coast, owing to the prevalence of easterly winds. 
The most important productions are Indian corn, oats, potatoes, butter, 
and cheese. Granite is abundant in the eastern part; marble and lime- 
stone are found in the western. 

laaaUtiaO— InJatfrUI Parsnltfc— Massachusetts was first settled by A com- 
pany of English Puritans, whom religious persecution had driven to Hol- 
land. They subsequently emigrated to America, and established their first 
settlement at Plymouth, December 20th, 1630. The present inhabitants 
are chiefly of English descent The leading objects of pursuit are com- 
merce, manufactures, and the fisheries. 



THE UNITED STATES. 



laporUnt Qdct. — Boston, the capital of the state, is the great commer- 
cial metropolis of Sow England. It is commandingly situated on a penin- 
sula at tbe head of Massachusetts Bay. It has a large amount of shipping, 
and carries on an extensive trade with all quarters of the world. It is 
noted for its literary institutions and advantages, and on this account is 
sometimes called the " Literary Emporium " or Capital. 

Lowell, on the right bank of the Merrimac River, and Wobckbths, 
on the Boston and Albany Railroad, are busy manufacturing cities. 

RHODE ISLAND. 

Area Id sqnare miles. 1.SX1. Population, 211,353. 

Geographical Position. — Rhode Island, the smallest state in the Union, is 
situated betivnn Ma.«^ii-lni-i:tts and Connecticut. 

Sarbte- — On the coast it i> generally It vol, but in the west and north, 
west it is mostly hilly and rocky. There are no mountains in the state, 
and no extensive forests. 

Soil, fllsutt, and Prod nrtlois,— The soil is in some parts poor, hut along 
the bay and on the islands it is fertile, and the climate is less severe than 
that of Massachusetts. This state is noted for its fine cattle, and also for 
its apples. 

Inhabitants— Iniutrlil Pirsilts.— The inhabitants, like thoso of the other 
New England States, are mainly of British descent The leading objects 
of pursuit are manufactures, commerce, and agriculture. 

In per tint Cities.— Pro vi denob, one of the semi-capitals of the state, is 
situated on both sides of the Providence River. The different parts of the 
city ore connected by bridges. It is largely engaged in manufactures, 
and is noted for its edurationul and ntluT literary institutions. 

Nrwi-ort, the other semi-capital, is pleasantly located ou the island of 
Rhode Island. It has a fine harbor, and is a welUknown and fashionable 
place of resort for sea-bathing. 

The island, from its exceeding beauty and fertility, is often called the 
" Eden of Amerioa." 
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CONNECTICUT. 
Area Id eqnaro miles, «,750, FopnlatfoD, 53T,«I. 

PwlllMU— Connecticut ia situated south of Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island. It is the most south-westerly of the New Eng- 

■The surface of the state is, for the most part, hilly and rugged, 
ntainous. 



Sell, niHiU, and PrsdacUoas.— The soil is generally fertile, and in the 
eastern and north-western parts is beat adapted to grazing. The climate 
is similar to that of Rhode Island. Though subject to sudden changes, yet 
it is remarkably healthy. 




The chief productions are grain, butter, cheese, and live-stock. Orchard! 
are numerous, and cider is manufactured in considerable quantities. 

InkiHtuts — Industrial Pirss.lt!!.— The inhabitants are mainly of British 
origin. The loading pursuits are agriculture and manufactures. The 
foreign commerce of the state is carried on chiefly through the portfi of 
Boston and New York. 

Important ClOts. — Hartford, the capital of the state, lies on the right 
bank of the Connecticut. It is ph-iwrntly located, and is noted for it 
manufactures, and also for its humane and literary institutions. 

New Haven, which formerly shared with Hartford the honor of be- 
ing capital, is situated at tho head of New Ilnven Ray, about four miles 
from Long Island Sound. It is considered one of the handsomest cities 
in the Union, and is the seat of Yale College. 



NEW YORK. 

Aral In Bonare miles. 41,000. Fopnlatloii, v-v.--.i 

Otgnpnltal PaslUtD.— New York, the most northerly of the Middle 
States, lies directly west of the states of Vermont, Massachusetts, and 
Connecticut. 

Striate. — The eastern portion of the slate is generally hilly or mount- 
ainous; the western is, for the most part, level. 

Sail, Cllitait, US' Prolirtisns.— The soil is various, but on the wholo good. 
In the northern part of the state tbe winters are long and severe, but they 
are milder in the southern part. 

Wheat is the staple production. Butter, cheese, hay, wool, live-stock, 
and maple sugar, are among the chief productions. Iron ore is found in 
great abundance, and the salt springs of this state are exceedingly valuable, 

InbaMuats — ladastrlal ParsalK — New York was settled by the Dutch in 
1614. The present population consists chiefly of Europeans and their de- 
scendants. The leading objects of pursuit are commerce, agriculture, and 
manufactures. In commerce and agriculture, this state ranks the first in 
the Union. 



THE MIDDLE STATES. 



Si — Albany, the capital of New York, is situated on the 
it bank of (he Hudson, about 150 miles from its mouth. It is advan- 
tageously located for inland trade, being connected with various parte of 
the state by means of railroads, canals, etc., and by the Hudson River with 
the great commercial metropolis. 




N«w Yobs stands at the confluence of the Hudson and the East River; 
it embraces Manhattan Island, and a strip of the adjacent main-land on 
the opposite side of the Harlem River. It is the largest city in America, 
and the great commercial metropolis of the United States. 

LONG ISLAND. 
Are* In sq, m., MM. Pop., M0.64S. Length, 115m.; greatest breadth, Mm. 

Ceesrrapalnl PudtltD, ete.— This island is separated from the main-land 
of the state of New York, of which it forms a part, by a strait about three- 
quarters of a mile in width, called the East River, and by Long Island 
Sound. Its southern coast borders on the Atlantic. A chain of hills, no- 
where exceeding 300 feet in height, traverses the island from east to west. 
The beys that indent the coasts abound in fine lish, oysters, clams, eto. 

Brooklyn, the principal seaport city on the island, ia situated at its 
western extremity, on the south-east side of the East River, which separates 
It from Hew York City, It is finely built and pleasantly located. 

STATEN ISLAND. 
Are* In sq. m..(V>. Pop., 3s,ft!!i. Length 14 m: breadth from 4 loam. 

Cetgnphtari PesWeu, etr. — This island, belonging to the State of New 
York, lies in New York Bay, about six mdes south-west of the city. Tlie 
villages along the shores of the island contain many splendid country-seats, 
the fine scenery presenting superior attractions. The fisheries on the coast 
are very valuable. 

NEW JERSEY. 

Area in square mils*., 8,330. Population, B«,0£"J. 

Ctegnpfclcal Padtlea. — New Jersey occupies a peninsula situated south 
of New York and east of Pennsylvania, from which it is separated by the 
Delaware River. 

Sarfitt. — In the east and south, the surface is generally level; in the 
central and northern parts, it ts undulating, billy, or mountainous. 

Ml, Climate, aid Predndleis, — The soil in the southern part of the state 
b light and sandy; the remainder is for the most part fertile, and well 
adapted to both tillage and pasturage. The climate is somewhat milder than 



that of New York. The chief productions are grain, fruits, and vegetables. 
Apple and peach orchards are numerous. New Jersey contributes largely 
to the supply of the markets of Philadelphia and New York. The mount- 
ainous section of the state abounds in iron ore. 

Iiiliuhlijuiis— [Ddistrfal Parsalts.— This state was settled by the Dutch, 
and the present population embraces many of their descendants. 

The chief pursuits are agriculture, manufactures, and mining. The 
commerce of the state is carried on mainly tlirough the ports of New York 
and Philadelphia. 

InperUnt Cities. — Tbkston, the capital of the state, is situated on tho left 
bank of the Delaware, at the head uf steamboat navigation. 

Newark, on the Passaic, is noted for its extensive manufacturing estab- 
lishments. Jersey City, on the west bank of the Hudson, opposite New 
York, is one of the greatest thoroughfares of travel in the Union. 

DELAWARE. 

Ares In square miles. %V)0. Population. 1SS.01B. 

Grographlral Pssltlon,— Del aware, the smallest state in the Union except 

Rhode Island, lies south uf Pennsylvania, mid south-west of New Jersey. 

Surface. — It is generally level, but in the northern part it is somewhat 
hilly and rugged. There ore no mountains in the state. 

Soli, Glnate, and ProdattJeis.— In the north the soil is rich and fertile; in 
the south it is generally light and sandy. The climate is ulUd and healthy, 
and the chief productions are wheat, Indian corn, and butter. 

Inhabitants — Industrial Pursuits. — The first settlers of this state were 
Swedes and Finns. The present population are employed chiefly in manu- 
factures and agriculture. Flour, paper, and gunpowder, form the leading 
articles of manufacture. 

Important titles. -Dover, the capital of the state, is a small but flourish, 
ing town, situated on Jones Creek. 

Wilmington is situated on Christiana Creek, near itHJiinctiou with tho 
Brandywine. It is the most populous city in the state, and is noted chiefly 
for its manufactures. 




PENNSYLVANIA. 

Area In square miloa, 48,000. Population, &\BM,T»1. 

Geographical Pesltieu,— Pennsylvania is situated south of New York and 
west of. New Jersey, from which it is separated by the Delaware. 
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Sirftte. — The eastern and western parts of the state are level or 
moderate!; billy, and the central portion is traversed by several distinct 
ridges of the great Alleghanian chain. 

8tU, dilute, ud Pnd*etlHh— The soil is generally good, particularly in 
the valleys. The climate, though variable, is exceedingly healthy. Among 
the most important productions may be mentioned grain, orchard prod- 
ucts, butter, wool, and live-stock. The mineral wealth of Pennsylvania 
is very great. Coal, iron, and petroleum, are abundant, 

libihltuts — lidastrud Pirsilts. — This state was originally settled by the 
English, but the population afterward received great additions of Germans 
and Irish. The chief objects of pursuit are agriculture, mining, and manu- 
factures. 

Pennsylvania ranks among the first states in the Union in the extent 
and variety of her manufactures; first also in tho abundance of her coal, 
iron, and petroleum ; and fourth in regard to foreign commerce. 

■■porUnt fltles. — IIaihhsbcrq, tho capital of the state, is pleasantly loca- 
ted on the east bank of the Susquehanna Giver. 

Philadelphia, the metropolis of tho state, is situated between the 
Delaware ami tho Schuylkill River, about five miles above their confluence. 
It is noted for its extensive manufactures, tho regularity and cleanliness of 
its streets, and the neat appearance of its public and private buildings. 



MARYLAND. 



VIRGINIA. 

Area In aquan mils*, KJ&M. PopaliUon, 1,M6,im. 

Cetgnphltal Ptsltl**.— Virginia lies south of West Virginia and Mary- 
land, and north of Tennessee and North Carolina. 

Sirutte. — It is low and level in the east, hilly in the central part, and 
mountainous in the west The state is traversed by the Alleghany Mount- 
ains and the Blue Ridge. 

Soil, Clinite, aid PradacUMt.— The soil in the interior, along the valleys, 
is generally fertile, but in the east and west it is of a poorer quality. The 
climate is hut and moist near the coast, but cool and salubrious in the 
mountainous districts. The staple productions are wheat, corn, and to- 
bacco. Virginia is noted for its salt and sulphur springs. 



PanalU.— Virginia was first settled by tho English, 
from whom the present white population have mainly descended. Agri- 
culture forms the leading object of pursuit. 

iHpsrtut (Sties.— Richmond, the capital, is finely situated on the James 
River, about 160 miles from its mouth, and is ono of the most beautiful 
cities in the Union. 

Norfolk, on the Elizabeth River, is the chief commercial city. 

WEST VIRGINIA. 

Ana in square miles, SB.OOO. Popalstfoa, 443,014. 

OtgnphlftJ PMUssv— This state lies between the Alleghany Mountains 
Prior to 1862, it formed part of Virginia, 
tern part is mountainous, and the western gradually 
slopes toward the Oluo and the Big Sandy River. 

Sell, (Haute, and Prsditticns.— The soil in most parts of the state is sus- 
ceptible of cultivation, and the climate is pleasant and healthy. The lead- 
ing productions are Indian corn, wheat, and other grains. Coal, iron, 
salt, and petroleum, are abundant. 

Inhabits! Is— ladastrlal Pirmlts.- The white population are mainly of 
English descent The leading pursuit is agriculture. 

Imptrtut CHIef. — Wheeling, the capital and metropolis, is the most 
important city on the Ohio between Pittsburgh and Cincinnati. Pahkbbs- 
buho, on the Ohio, is an active business center. Chaklebtox, at the con- 
fluence of the Great Kanawha and Elk Rivera, was formerly the capital. 
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Arc* In square muea/ll.lM. Population, toli.hw. 
J Pwltlan.— Maryland, the most north- easterly of the Southern 
States, is situated south of Pennsylvania and north-east of Virginia, from 
which it is separated by the Potomac River. 

Barfite. — The surface is low and level in the east and south, but in the 
north and west it is hilly and mountainous. 

Sail, f Unit*, and Prtaictltu.—The soil in the north and middle of the 
state is very fertile. The climate in the northern part is similar to that of 
Pennsylvania, but in the south the winters are milder, and the summers 
are warm, and in some locations unhealthy. The staple productions are 
tobacco, wheat, and Indian corn. 

InlaMtaats— Indutrlal Parsing.— The first settlers were English. The 
leading pursuits of the present population are agriculture, manufactures, 
and commerce. In each of these, this state holds s respectable rank. 

iHptrtut (Sties.— An sapo us, the capital, is situated on the right bank of 
the Severn River, about throe miles from Chesapeake Bay. 

Baltimore is the great commercial emporium of Maryland. It is situ- 
ated on a branch of the Patapsco, about fourteen miles from Chesapeake 
Bay. It has an extensive commerce, and is one of the largest floor markets 
in the world. 




NORTH CAROLINA. 

Ana In cqnara miles, 60,704. Population. 1,071,8*1. 

Geographical Ptctdoa. — North Carolina is situated south of Virginia, 
north of Georgia and South Carolina, and extends westward from the 
Atlantic Ocean to the Alleghany Range, which separates it from Tennessee. 

Sarflue.— It is low and level in the eastern part of the state, billy in the 
interior, and mountainous in the west. 

Sell, (Haute, aid ProaidlsBs. — The fertile districts are to be found in the 
interior of the state; near the coast the surface is marshy, and covered 
with extensive pine forests. The climate is hot and unhealthy on the 
coast, but cooler and salubrious in the more elevated districts. The staple 
productions are Indian corn, tobacco, and sweet potatoes. Gold has been 
found in considerable quantities. 



THE SOUTHERN STATES 
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-North Carolina wu settled by the Eng- 
lish- Agriculture forms the leading pursuit; mining and manufactures 
receive considerable attention. 

■■purtaot f | tits. - Raleigb, tbe capital of the state, is situated about six 
miles west of the Neuse Kiver. 

Wilhinoton, on the east bank of the Cape Fear River, is the largeHt 
and most commercial city in the state. 



IESS0N LII. 
SOUTH CAROLINA. 

Are* In eqttWE mile*, 31,000. PODUlnllon, 700,600. 

Geographical Position. — South Carolina lies but ween North Carolina and 
Georgia; from the latter it is separated by the Savannah River. 

Sarfite. — Tt is low and level on and near the coast, hilly in the interior, 
and for the most part mountainous in the west. 

Soil, Iliad*, aid Predictions. — The fertile portions of the state are in the 
interior and the west. The climate Is similar to that of North Carolina. 
The great staples are cotton and rice, 

lababttanta' — Industrial Pursuits. — This state was settled by the English. 
The leading objects of pursuit are agriculture and commerce. 

■■partial Cities. — Columbia, the capital, is located on the east bank of 
the Congaree. It is regularly laid out with wide streets, finely shaded 
with trees. 

Charleston, situated on a peninsula at the confluence of the Ashley and 
the Cooper River, is the chief commercial metropolis of the state. 

GEORGIA. 
Art* in iqnare miles. 68.000. Population, 1,1*1,100. 

Geographical Position, — Georgia extends from Tennessee and North Caro- 
lina on the north, to Florida on the south; and from (lie waters of the 
Savannah and the Atlantic on the east, to the Chattahoochee on the west. 

Sarfaoe. — It is mostly level in the south-east, hilly in the interior, and 
mountainous in the north. 

Soil, (llnult. ud Predictions. — In the interior and northern portions of 
the state, the soil is fertile; in the south, tide and swamp lands prevail, 
which are favorable to the growth of rice. Much of the land in the south 
is covered with pine trees. The winters are pleasant, but the summers 
are very hot. The staple production is cotton. Rice, corn, tobacco, and 
tweet potatoes, are extensively cultivated. In some parts of the state, figs, 
oranges, and other tropical fruits, are produced. ' 

lahabltiats— lodastrlal Parsalts.— Georgia was settled by the English. 
The leading occupation of the inhabitants is agriculture. Manufactures 
receive considerable attention. 

latperunt Cities-— Atlanta, the capital, 
junction* of five important railroads, contt 
other manu factoring establish-nieiiis. 

Savannah, on the west bank of the Savannah River, eighte> 
above its mouth, has a fine harbor, and carries 
Augusta, an important railroad centre, at the head of navigation on the 
Savannah, enjoys a flourishing cotton-trade, and manufactures cotton and 
woollen goods. 

FLORIDA. 

Aw In sqmre mllei, 00,288. Population, 187,748. 

GeograpUcsl Position,— Florida occupies a peninsula situated south of 
Alabama and Georgia, between the Atlantic and the Gulf of Mexico. 

Seriate. — The surface is generally level. There aro no mountains or 
high hills in the state. It abounds in swamps and lakes. 






Sail, Climate, and Prodi Miens.— Some of the soil, particularly along the 
banks of the rivers, is fertile. The southern part of the peninsula consists of 
an extensive swamp, called Ibe Everglades. The climate is very mild in 
winter and hot in summer. The chief productions are cotton, rice, corn, 
sugar, and tobacco. Most of the tropical fruits are here produced, such as 
oranges, tigs, pine-apples, etc 

InbaMtaits— IndistrUI Pnrsolts.— The Spanish were the original settlers 
of Florida. Agriculture forms the leading pursuit Only a small part of 
the slate is under cultivation. 

Important Cities.— Tallahassee, the capital, is situated in the northern 
part of the state, about twenty-five miles north of the Gulf of Mexico. 

Jacksonville is the most populous city, and a place of active trade. 

Key West, on an island of the same name, Is important as holding the 
key to the northern passage to the Gnlf of Mexico. 

Pinsacola, on the west side of Pensaoola Bay, is one of the chief 
ports of entry for Florida. It is an important naval station. 




ALABAMA. 
Area In square miles, 50,712. Popnlstlon, 990.89U. 

Geographical Position.— Alabama lies between Georgia on the east and 

Mississippi on the west, and extends from Tennessee on the north to the 
Gulf of Mexieo on the south. 

Serine*.— The northern part of the state is mountainous, the southern 
completely level. The Alleghany Range terminates in this state. 

Soil, (Haute, and Prod odious.— The soil is fertile, and the climate is similar 
to that of Georgia. Cotton is the great staple. Alabama ranks second in 
the Union in the amount of cotton annually produced. Corn, wheat, rioe, 
tobacco, and sweet potatoes, are extensively cultivated. 

Inhabitants— Industrial Parsolts.— The state was settled by the French. 
Agriculture is the chief employment of the inhabitants. 
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iMpertant Cities. — Montgomery, the capita], ia situated on the southern 
bank of the Alabama. It is an important shipping port for cotton. 

Mobile, on the western side of the Mobile River, is the largest citj in 
the state, and its chief commercial depot. 

MISSISSIPPI. 

Area Id square miles, 17, 156. Population, M7.MJ. 

Ceagrapbltal Psslfloa.— Mississippi lies between Tennessee on the north 
and the Gulf of Mexico and Louisiana on the south, and extends from the 
western border of Alabama to the Mississippi Hiver. 

SirfsM. — In the south, for about one hundred miles from the coast, it is 
leTel and covered with pine forests, interspersed with swamps. In the 
interior and north, it is undulating and hilly. 

Sail, Canute, sad Prodarflsas.— Tho soil is generally fertile. The sum- 
mers are long and hot, but the winters are very pleasant. Cotton Is the 
great staple ; in tho amount produced, this state ranks second in the 
Union. Corn, rice, sweet potatoes, and a great variety of fruits, are 
among the chief productions. 




at Pontfab— This state was first settled by the French. 
Agriculture ia the leading occupation. 

lapertait UUss, Jaokbon, the capital, is a small but flourishing place. 
It ia situated on the west bank of the Pearl River. 

VioKSBUBo, an important cotton-mart, on the east bank of the Missis- 
sippi, ia the moat populous and chief commercial city in the state. 

LOUISIANA. 

Area In •qoire miles, 41,34a. Population, 7*5,915. 

GeagrapUral Posltltn. — Louisiana extends from Arkansas un the north to 
the Gulf of Mexico on the south ; and from Mississippi and the Gulf of 
Mexico, to the waters of the Sabine, which separate It from Texas. 

Saruwe. — There are no mountains; the surface is mostly level. Only a 
small part of the state is under cultivation. 

Soli, Ounate, iad Preairtkw.— The fertile portions of the state are those 
bordering on the rivers. The climate is similar to that of Mississippi. The 
great staples are sugar and cotton. Figs, oranges, and other fruits, are 
abundant. 

Inhabitants— Inautrlal Parana,— Louisiana was first settled by the 
French. Agriculture and commerce form the leading occupations of the 
inhabitants. 

taportait UUes. — New bleaks, situated on the Mississippi, about one 
hundred miles from its mouth, is the capital, and the great commercial 



metropolis, not only of Louisiana, but of the whole Mississippi Valley. 
Tho " Levee " of New Orleans is an embankment several miles in length, 
constructed along the margin of the river, forming one continuous landing- 
place or quay. It was built to prevent the inundation of the city bj the 
river at high water. The suburbs of the city are beautifully adorned with 
gardens and orange-groves. . 

Baton Kouob, formerly Che capitalj is situated on the east bank of tho 
Mississippi, about one hundred and forty miles above New Orleans. 

TEXAS. 

Ares Id square miles. *H,S5<I. Population, 818,579, 

Geegraphieal Pasltian.— Texas, the largest state in the Union, ia situated 
directly west of Louisiana, and north-east of the Rio Grande. 

Sartaee.— It is level near the coast, undulating in the interior, and moun- 
tainous or billy in the north and north-west. 

Sail, Climate, aid PredicUaas.— The soil is generally fertile, and the climate 
is mild and salubrious. Cotton is the staple. Wheat, corn, sugar, rice, and 
tobacco, are extensively cultivated. Pasturage is plentiful, and wild ani- 
mals are numerous, such as buffaloes, deer, and " mustangs," or wild horses. 

Inhabitants— Mistrial Peruana.— Texas was formerly a Mexican Province, 
but achieved its independence in 1836, and was admitted into the Union in 
1848. Agriculture and the rearing of live-stock form the leading pursuits. 

Important Cities. —Austin, tho capital, is situated on the Colorado, about 
200 miles from its mouth. 

Galveston, on Galveston Island, is the chief commercial city of Texas. 



LESSON LIV. 
MINNESOTA. 



Area In aqoare miles, (8,5,11 . Population, 48»,70B. 

Ceagrapbltal PeslflM. —Minnesota lies west of Wisconsin, and extendi 
from Iowa to British America. 

garuue. — Though there are no mountains in this state, yet it is the 
highest tract of land between the Gulf of Mexico and Hudson Bay. Many 
beautiful lakes are interspersed. 

Sell, CUauu>, aid Predoettens.— The soil is excellent ; and the climate, 
though somewhat severe in winter, is remarkably healthy, clear, and dry. 
The chief productions are wheat, oats, corn, and potatoes. 

lahabltant* — Ladastrlal Pamlts.— The inhabitants consist chiefly of emi- 
grants from the older states in the Union, and from various other parts 
of tho world. The leading industrial pursuits are agriculture, lumbering, 
and manufacturing. Minnesota is one of the greatest wheat-growing 
states, and contains extensive pine-forests ; accordingly, its principal 
manufactured articles are flour and lumber. 

InperUat Cities. — St. Paul, tho capital, is situated at the head of navi- 
gation on the Mississippi River, nine miles by land below the picturesque 
Falls of St. Anthony. 

Minneapolis, with which St. Anthony has been incorporated, is 
located at the falls just named, on the Mississippi River ; it ia the princi- 
pal scat for the manufacture of flour and lumber. Winona, Red Wino, 
and Hastings, ou the Mississippi, are the great grain-markets of the state. 
Stitxwater has an extensive lumber-trade. 

■WISCONSIN. 

Area in aqoare mllea, 6SJJ4. Population. 1,054,870. 

Ceegrapkkal PmtUm. — Wisconsin lies north of Illinois, and between 
Lake Michigan and the Mississippi River. 

Saruwe. — It is mostly level in the southern and the central part, con- 
sisting of prairie and timber land; in the north and west, it is hilly. 
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Sail, OlMate, aad ProdirdMS.— The soil is fertile, and the climate, though 
severe in winter, is healthy. Wheat and other grains are the chief Agri- 
cultural products. Timber is plentiful, and lead ia obtained in great quan- 
tities in the so nth -western part of the state. Pine forests abound. Iron 
is found in tbe northern section. The numerous lakes with which the 
state is dotted, teem with fish. 




—This state was originally settled by the 
French. The present population ('(insists chiefly of emigrants, and descend- 
ants of emigrants, from the Eastern section of the Union, and various parts 
of Europe. Tbe chief objects of pursuit are agriculture, lumbering, and 
manufacturing. Wisconsin ranks among the first states in the production 
of wheat, nnd is largely interested in the manufacture of lumber and 
wooden ware, farming implements, and flour. 

I«p*rtant OK*— Madison, the capital, is pleasantly situated between 
Lakes Mendota and Monona; it is the seat of tho University of Wisconsin. 

Milwaukee, on tbe west shore of Lake Michigan, is the largest city in 
the state; it is a great grain -market, nnd one of the most beautiful cities 
in the West. Other important towns, noted for their manufactures, aro 
Ford do Lao, Racine, Janesvillb, La Ckossr, Bkloit, and Appleton. 
ies on an extensive I umber- trade. 



MICHIGAN. 

An* In N)(um ikIIm, 16,491. Ponulttton, l,lst,D». 

GeaarapUrjJ PwttlM.— Michigan comprises two large peninsulas. The 
northern peninsula lies between Lakes Superior and Michigan, and the 
southern between Lakes Michigan and Huron. 

Saris**.— The northern peninsula is considerably diversified ; the south- 
ern has a level or rolling surface. 

Sail, Canute, ana Praiiettau.— The soil in the northern peninsula is rug- 
ged and poor ; in the southern, it is generally fertile. The climate, though 
severe, is somewhat moderated by the surrounding lakes. Tho chief pro- 
ductions aro grain, potatoes, fruits, garden vegetables, and live-stock. 
Copper and iron are found in inexhaustible quantities in the northern 
peninsula; coo) and salt are also abundant. 



era mining. Manufactures and commerce are also leading ii 
the production of lumber, Michigan ranks first. Other articles of manu- 
facture are flour, salt, leather, nnd furniture. 

Important Cities, — Lansing, the capital, is situated on both sides of the 
Grand River, about 100 miles from Detroit. 

Detroit, on the west bank of the Detroit River, is the commercial 
metropolis; it is one of tho oldest cities in tbe West, having been founded 
in 1701. Ann Arbor, a flourishing city on tho Huron River, is tho seat 
of the University of Michigan. 

Grand Rapids is tho centre of trade for the west of the state. East 
Sac.isaw and Saginaw produce great quantities of sail and lumber. Jack- 
son has good water-power, which it turns I o account in a variety of manu- 
factures. Kalamazoo is a thriving town, noted for its educational advan- 
tages. Hat fiTV, which carries on an extensive business in hi tuber, Pout 
Hckon, Adman, and Muskegon, are important places. 

OHIO. 

Area In jquaro mill's, SP.5M. Population, g.Guo,£M. 

Ceacraphiral Pasltlm.— Ohio lies between the states of Pennsylvania nnd 
Indiana, am! extends from Miihigan mid Lake Erie on the north to the 
Ohio. In this state, 48 miles east by north from Cincinnati, was in 1870 
the centre of population of the United State*. 

Sirfatt. — Tho surface is generally undulating, and agreeably divtisiticd. 
There are no muuntoins in tho state. 

Sell, (Invite, and ProdnfUons.— The soil is exceedingly fertile. The win- 
ters aro mild, particularly in the southern portions of the state, and the 
climate is generally healthy. The chief productions are corn, wool, wheat, 
oats, barley, potatoes, hay, tobacco, cheese, butter, and live-stock. In the 
amount of wool produced, this state ranks first in tbe Union. Coal, iron, 
and petroleum, are abundant. Grapes arc cultivated, and wine is mudo 
in different parts of tbe state. 

Inhabitants— Ind is trial Panola.— -This state was fiettled by emigrants 
from Now England ; it is surpassed in population only by New York and 
Pennsylvania. Agriculture is ihc leading pursuit. Tho manufactures of 
Ohio exceed in vnluo those of any other Western State. Tho most im- 
portant nre flour, packed pork, farming implements, machinery, wooden 
ware, and iron castings. 



Pir-nll-. — This state was first settled by the 

French. The people aro mostly from the Eastern States. The leading 
object of pursuit in the southern peninsula is agriculture, in the north- 




iMparuut Cities.— Columbus, the capital, 

east hank of the Scioto River. 

Cincinnati, on the north bank of the Ohio. 



pleasantly situated on the 

tho great commercial 
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metropolis, and one of the most populous cities of the West. It is dis- 
tinguished for its manufactures, commerce, and literary institutions. 

Olivklasd, the second city of the state in size, carries on an exten- 
sive commerce by the lake as well as by rail; from its abundance of 
shade-trees, it is often called " the Forest City." Toledo is a busy lake- 
port and great railroad centre. Daytos is largely engaged in manufac- 
turing. Among many other growing places are Sandusky, Springfield, 
and Hamilton-. 



LESSON LV. 
KENTUCKY. 



Am In ■qnan mtlct, 8T.M0. Population. 1,321,01 1. 

Geographical Petition. — Kentucky lies north of Tennessee and south of 
the Ohio, which separates it from Illinois, Indiana, and Ohio. 

Sirtac*. — The surfaca in tho eastern section is hilly and mountainous ; 
in the west it is generally level. Near the centre of the state is Mam- 
moth Cave, one of the greatest natural curiosities in the world. It 
extends into the earth nine miles, and contains a succession of wonderful 
chambers, grottoes, lakes, rivers, and cataracts. 




ML. CQnwte, aid Prodarftoas.— The soil is celebrated for its fertility, and 
tho climate is mild and salubrious. Kentucky produces more hemp and 
tobacco than any other state in the Union. Corn and other grains are 
important products. Coal, iron, salt springs, and valuable limestone, are 
abundant. 

UkaUtaits— Iidaitrlal Parsons.— This state formed, for a time, a part of 
Virginia. It was originally settled by Colonel Boone and his companions. 
The chief employment of the inhabitants is agriculture. Large numbers 
of horses and hogs are raised, and sent to the neighboring states for sale. 
Considerable attention is also given to manufactures. 

■■tpartant OUm. — Fbankfokt, the capital, is finely situated on tho 
Kentucky River, about sixty miles above its entrance into the Ohio. 

Louisville, on the left bank of the Ohio, is the metropolis of the 
state, and one of the great commercial cities of tho West. Covington 
and Newport, on the Ohio, opposite Cincinnati, are thriving towns, as are 
also Lexington and Paducau. 



TENNESSEE. 

Are. In tqura mil«, 15.600. Population, 1,SSS£20. 

PteltlM. — Tennessee is situated south of Kentucky, and 
north of Georgia, Alabama, and Mississippi. It extends from the Alle- 
ghany Mountains on the eaat, which separate it from North Carolina, to 
the Mississippi River on the west 

Sirfu*. — This state is divided into three sections : the part east of the 
Cumberland Mountains is called East Tennessee ; the section between the 
mountains and the Tennessee River is known as Middle Tennessee ; and 
the part west of this river, as West Tennessee. 

East Tennessee is mountainous and well-timbered ; it abounds in coal 
and iron. Middle Tennessee is moderately hilly, and produces great 
quantities of corn and tobacco. West Tennessee is level or undulating; 
here cotton is the staple. 

Sail, Climate, aid PndBfUeas.— Tho soil is generally fertile, particularly 
in the middle and western sections. The climate is mild. Immense 
numbers of hogs are raised in this state. Tennessee is very rich in min- 
erals. It contains immense beds of coal and iron ore. Copper is also 
found, as well as a great variety of beautiful marbles. 

Inhabitants — Industrial Parsnltt. — Tennessee was settled by emigrants 
from North Carolina, of which it originally formed a part. The leading 
pursuit is agriculture. 

■■pedant Cities. — Nashville, the capital, is a well-built city, on the 
west bank of the Cumberland River, 200 miles from its entrance into the 
Ohio. 



Memphis, located on the east aide of the Mississippi, is tho most im- 
portant city on the river between St. Louis and Now Orleans. Knos- 
villk, on tho LTolston, and Ciiattaxoooa, near the Georgia line, are the 
chief markets respectively for the north-eastern and south-eastern sec- 
tions of the state. Jackson has a flourishing local trade, 

ARKANSAS. 



Geographical Pasttlta. — Arkansas lies west of the Mississippi River, and 
between Missouri and Louisiana. 

Harlot*.— The surface is low, level, and marshy in the east, undulating 
in the interior, and mountainous in the west. 

Soil, Cliaute, aid Predictions.— Tho soil is in some parts sterile; bat 
tho land bordering on the river is exceedingly rich and fertile. The cli- 
mate is healthy and agreeable in the west; in the east and south, it is 
moist and unhealthy. The staple productions are cotton, Indian corn, 
and live-stock. Salt springs are numerous. Forty-five miles south-west 
of the capital are the Hot Springs, fifty-seven in number, varying in tem- 
perature from 93° to 160° ; they are a favorite resort of tourists and inva- 
lids. The forests and prairies of Arkansas are still the home of numerous 
wild animals, such as the bear, deer, wolf, wild-cat, etc. 

Inhabitants — hdastfUI PnHtbv— Arkansas was originally settled by the 
French. The inhabitants are engaged chiefly in agricultural pursuits. 

[aipwtaat Cities. —Little Rook, the capital, and moat populous place 
in the state, stands on a high bluff on the southern bonk of the Arkan- 
sas River. Helena, Foot Smith, and Pine Bluff, are the most impor- 
tant places next to the capital. 

LESSON IT I. 
MISSOURI. 

Ana la square mllet, «G£M. Population. 1.121,295. 

GetgrapakfJ PnUJm.— Missouri lies west of the Mississippi River, be- 
tween Iowa and Arkansas. 
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ie surface, north of the Missouri, is mostly love) or undulat- 
ing, while the southern part is billy and mountainous. In the western 
port of the state commences a vast expanse of prairie-land, which extends 
beyond the boundary, away to the Rocky Mountains. 

Sail, flhute, and PradHtltcv— The soil is generally fertile, and the climate 
is agreeable and healthy. The staple productions are Indian corn, wheat, 
hemp, ami tobacco. Cattle, horses, and swine, are raised in great numbers 
n the prairies. Vast deposits of coal are found. Iron and lead mines 
re a source of great wealth to the state. Pilot Knob and Iron Mountain, 
i the south-eastern part, arc composed of rich iron ore. 
UhaUtaab— Industrial PirsqIU.— Missouri was settled by the French, 
uriJ formed piirt of the Louisiana 1'urcliase, nhtamed I rum France in 1SU3. 
The present inhabitants consist chiefly of emigrants from the oilier states 
of the Union, and their descendants. Agriculture forms the leading pur- 
suit. Mining is extensively carried on. Manufacturing, also, forms an 
important and rapidly growing branch of industry. 

Important Cities. — JkffxrsoN" City, the capital, is c.iiiniiiandiiiL']y situated 
a the Missouri, about 150 miles above its entrance into the Mississippi. 




St. Loitib, on the west bank of the Mississippi, about twenty miles 
elow the mouth of the Missouri, is the most populous city of the West. 
Its prosperity and rapid growth aro due to its being the depot of a vast 
region rich in agricultural and mineral resouroes, and to its admirable 
situation for domestic commerce, great rivers and railroads affording it 
easy communication with all parts of the Union. 

Kansas Citt, oil the south bank of the Missouri, which is here spanned 
by a bridge, is a driving business-town, being one of the chief markets for 
the Missouri Valley. Other important places are St. JosEPn, on the Mis- 
souri River, and Hannibal, on the Mississippi, connected by a railroad 
which rnns across the state, and both largely engaged in manufactures 
and trade. St. CnAitt.ES, on the north bank of the Missouri, not far from 
its mouth, lies in the midst of a rich grain-region. 

KANSAS. 

Am In aquaro milts, 81,819. Population, SfH,SB9. 

Geographical Position.— Kansas lies between parallels 37° and 40° N. lati- 
tude, and extends from Missouri to Colorado. 

Sorffctt. — The surface of Kansas is level or undulating ; there are no 
mountains in the state. The country slopes gradually from the west 
toward the Missouri line. 

Soil, CUmab, ud Prodattlons.— Extremely fertile prairie-lands are hero 



and there interspersed with sandy plains. In the eastern part, especially 
in the valleys of the Missouri and Kansas, the soil is very productive. 
The prairies in the west are particularly adapted to stock-raising. Tim- 
ber is found only along the bonks of the streams. Tho climate is dry, 
healthy, and delightful. 

Wheat, corn, oats, and livo-stock, are the principal productions. 
Among tho minerals may he mentioned coal, gypsum, suit, and excellent 
building- stone. 

IiluMlauta, eU. — Kansas Las been rapidly settled by emigrants from the 
other and more densely peculated states of tlie Union. The leading in- 
dustrial pursuits are agriculture and stock-raising. 

Important CWk.— Topeka, the capital, is on the right bank of tho Kan- 
sas River. I.eavkswobtr, on the Missouri, is the commercial emporium 
and largest city of the state. Atchison, on the Missouri, and Lawrknce 
on tho Kansas, aro places of considerable importance, and are rapidly 
growing. 

NEBRASKA. 

Area In square mllel, 73,905. Papulation, 1S2,W8. 

Geographlttl Position.— This state lies between the 40th and the 43d 
parallel of north latitude, and extends from the Missouri River westward 
to Colorado aud Wyoming Territory. 

Sirbee.— The surface is little else than one vast rolling prairie, which 
affords an inexhaustible supply of pasturage for cattle. 

Soil, Canute, and ProdMUons.— The soil in the east is fertile, but the west- 
ern portion of the state is for the most part unproductive, though well 
adapted to stock-raising. The climate is milder than that of the more 
easterly states situated in the same latitude. The leading productions aro 
corn, wheat, and other grains. Coal, iron, and limestone, are abundant. 
Bait springs are numerous. 

Inhabitants. — Tho white population is rapidly incrcusing by a constant 
influx of emigrants. Agriculture and stock-raising JOT the chief pursuits. 




Important fides. — Lincoln-, the capital, is situated in the south-eastern 
part of the state. Omaha, the eastern terminus of the great Union Pa- 
cific Railroad, is an important commercial city, on tho Missonri. Nk- 
hbaska Citt, on tho same river, is largely engaged in transporting freight, 
to the territories. Plattsmoi'td: and Fbbuont are places of considerable 
trade and growing importance. 
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CMgnpfalori MOm.— Iowa lies north of Missouri, between the Missis- 
sippi aad the Missouri River. 

Birfste.— The anrfuce is that of a high rolling prairie, there being noth- 
ing in tho state that approaches a mountain in elevation. It is watered by 
Jorge streams, whose banks are skirted with wood. 

Ml, Client*, art Protnrtlcss.— Tho soil in all parts of the state is ex- 
ceedingly fertile, and tho climate is modcr.ito and healthy. The staples 
are Indian corn, wheat, and live-stock; in 1S75, Iowa produced more 
wheat than any other state. The lead-mines in the vicinity of Dubuque 
are among the richest in the United States. Cool is nbnndaot and of 
superior quality. 
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■aaaMtants— Industrial Pnrsults.— Iowa was settled by the French. Tho 
present population consists mainly of emigrants from other states in the 
Union, and their descendants. Agriculture is tho leading pursuit. Wool- 
growing and the raising of hogs for market afford employment to many. 
Manufacturing is an important branch of industry, flour and sawed lum- 
ber, in particular, being produced in largo quantities for export 

laipsrtait Cities.— Dbs Moines, tho capital, is at the confluence of the 
Raccoon and Dcs Moines Rivers, 200 miles above the mouth of the latter. 

On tho Mississippi ore situated several large and flourishing cities: 
DuBrguE, tho depot of tho lead region — Davenport, the seat of an exten- 
sive commerce — Bubunoton, an active railroad centre — Muih.-a.tims — and 
Keokuk. 

ILLINOIS. 



Use,— Illinois is south of Wisconsin, and extends from 
Indiana to the Mississippi River. 

Sarfic*. — The surface is generally level, abounding in large and fertile 
prairies. 

Soil, (Haste, aid Prodsrtlens.— The soil is exceedingly fertile. The cli- 
mate is healthy, and milder than that of the Atlantic States in the same 
latitude Com, wheat, oats, hay, butter, and cheese, form the most im- 
portant products. Illinois ranks first in the amount of corn produced. 
Fruits ore extensively raised. The chief minerals are lead and coal. The 
coal-field embraces two-thirds of the state. 

InUMtuts— Mistrial Puralts- — Illinois was first settled by the French. 
Its present inhabitants are mostly from the older states of the Union and 
from European countries; only three states have a larger population. 



Agriculture and manufacturing are the loading pursuits. Illinois 
ranks among the foremost states in the value of its manufactures; among 
which are flour, packed pork, agricultural implements, distilled and malt 
liquors, carriages and wagons, and watches. Its schools are noted for 
their excellence. 

iMptrtaat Ones. — Spkinqfield, the capital, stands near the Sangamon 
River, on the borders of a large and beautiful prairie. CmoAOO, tlie 
most populous city of Illinois, is the great commercial centre of the 
North-west. It stands next to New York in the amount of it» com- 
merce. It surpasses every other city on the globe as a grain-market, and 
has no equal on this continent in its pork, live-stock, and lumber trade. 

Qeixct and Peoria are the largest cities in tho state except Chicago, 
and contain extensive manufactories. Bloovinqton is a great railroad 
centre Aurora, Rockforo, Jacksonville, Roue Island, Joubx, and 
Elgin, are important manufacturing towns. 

INDIANA. 

Arcs in gquirt- mild, SS.SOS. population, 1,190,011. 

CeegnphlesI NttMV— Indiana lies between Ohio and Illinois, and ex- 
tends from Lake Michigan and Michigan on the north, to the Ohio River 



broken and hilly; the 



Ssrtare.— The southern part i 
e rally level. 

Sell, Climate , md Prednrtlons.- -Tbu soil is fertile, and the climate is sim- 
ilar to that of Illinois. Corn, wheat, oats, potatoes, butter, and live- 
stock, are among the chief products. In tho amount of corn produced, 
Indiana ranks fourth in the Union. Coal-fields extend over a large por- 
tion of tho state. 

lakaUtaits— ladastrlal Pamdts,— This state was originally settled by the 
French. Agriculture and manufacturing are the chief employments. In 
the south-eastern part of the state, the vine is successfully cultivated. 
The value of tho manufactures exceeds {100,000,000 annually ; among 
them may be named grist-mill products, sawed lumber, woollen goods, 
carriages and wagons, packed pork, farming implements, and liquors. 

1b port* st flties. — Indianapolis, the capital and largest city, is situated 
on the eastern side of the West Fork of tho White River, and is one of 
the greatest railroad centres in the West. 

Evassville and New Albany, on the Ohio River, are important 
commercial cities; the latter is largely engaged in steam boat -building. 
Fort Wayne, Terrr Haute, La Fayette, and Jeffsrsonyillb, carry on 
extensive manufactures. 



LESSON LVI1I. 
CALIFORNIA. 

Are» in hiuitq mile*, 16D.000. Population, 893,534. 

Geographical Position.— California lies south of Oregon, and extends 
westward from Nevada and Arizona to the Pacific Ocean. 

Barrett.— The surface la generally diversified with mountain-ranges. 
The coasts are for the most part precipitous, and in proportion to their 
eitent present few good harbors; that of San Francisco is, however, one 
of the finest in the world. The Yo-sem'i-te Valley, mnch frequented by 
tourists, is noted for its magnificent scenery. 

Sell, (Hassle, and Prod srtloas.— The soil in the valleys is exceedingly fertile 

The climate is very mild, and the year is divided about equally into two 

seasons— the wet and the dry. Wheat of tho choicest quality, potatoes, 

and fruits, are among the chief agricultural prodncts. Oats grow wild 

great quantities. Much attention is given to the culture of the grape 
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and tbo manufacture of wine. Next to Australia, California is the best 
country in the world for bIjl-l-ji. Fish are abundant ; tlie salmon are large 
and of excellent quality. 




California is noted for its mineral wealtb, particularly gold. The 
gold region lies along the Sierra Nevada, and is about 450 miles long by 
fifty in breadth; the annual yield is about $20,000,000. Silver deposits 
occur on the eastern slopes of the Sierra Nevada. Quicksilver has been 
found in various parts of tho Const Range, the richest mine being at New 
Almaden {ahl-mak-den 1 ). Among the other minerals are copper, iron, 
tin, and bituminous cool. 

Inhabitants, Industrial Pursuits, tit. — Tho inhabitants consist chiefly of 
emigrants from tho more easterly states and other parts of the world. 
Mining is the leading pursuit. Agriculture and commerce atl'unl em- 
ployment to many. Manufactures (chiefly woollen goods, lumber, flour, 
machinery, and iron costings) have targely increased of lute years. 

California was obtained from Mexico by treaty in 1848. Tho discov- 
ery of gold mi made in the name year. 

iMportint PImh.— Sacramento, the capital, stands on the left bonk of 
the Sacramento River, in a level and exceedingly fertile country. It is 
extensively engaged in commerce, being accessible to large vessels. Tho 
Mfiitol at this city is the linest building west of the Mississippi. 

Sax Fbancisco, the largest city of California ami commercial metropo- 
lis of tho Pacific coast, lies on tho western side of tho bay of tho same 
Dame, four miles from tbo ocean. It is a handsomely built city, is the 
liusiest seaport in the world for its size, and the sent of extensive manu- 
factures. Steamers ply regnhirlv between this piaeo and Panama, and 
also to ports on tho opposite side of tho Pacific 

Oakland, the third city of Iho state in size, across the bay from San 
Francisco, is noted for its elegant dwellings and well-shaded streets. 
Stockton is the business centre of the S;in Joaquin Valley, San Jose of 
the Santa Clara Valley. Marvoville is the commercial emporium of an 
extensive district Los Anuei.es, the largest town of the south, is sur- 
rounded by Injurious vineyards. 

OREGON. 

Arei la iqiun mll*s, 08,374. Population, »,55S. 

CcacnpUral Pwitioo. — Oregon lies north of California and Nevada, and 
extends westward from Idaho to the Pacific Ocean. 

Harlan, — Much of tho state is mountainous, but fertile valleys abound. 
Three mountain -ranges diversity tin., surface. 



-The soil, except in tho cast, is for the 
most part fertile. The climate is mild for the latitude; tho year is di- 
vided into a dry and a rainy season, — the former extending from April to 

November, the latter from November to April. Wheat is the staple pro- 
duction ; oats are next in importance ; then potatoes, barley, and hay. 

Oregon is noted for forests of gigantic pines. Its mineral resources 
have not yet been developed ; but gold, copper, and coal, are fonnd. 

InbaMtants — Industrial Pirsalte. — The inhabitants consist chiefly of emi- 
grants from the other states of the I'uion and their descendants, whose 
leading pursuit is agriculture. Manufactures are limited, consisting prin- 
cipally of lumber, Hour, and woollen goods. 

Important plans. — Salem, the capital, is situated in a rich prairie-coun- 
try on the east bank of the Willamette River. 

Portland, on the Willamette, a few miles above its mouth, is tho 
largest and chief commercial town of Oregon; steamers ply between this 
place and San Francisco. Oregon City, at the Falls of tho Willamette, 
has superior water-power, which is turned to account &r manufacturing 
purposes. La Ghandk is the business centre fur the north-east of tho state, 
und Jacksonville for the south-west. 

NEVADA. 

Am in square miles, 114,091). Population, 42,191- 

Ceognjthlral Poellitn.— This state is situated south of Oregon and Idaho, 
between Utah on the east mid California on the west. 

Siriu*.— The surfaco is chiefly a table-land from 4,000 to 5,000 feet 
high, intersected by numerous short mou nt a in -ranges which trend nearly 
north and south. 

Much of the state belongs to " the Great Itasin," — a vast, sterile, tri- 
angular tract lying between the basin of the Columbia River, the basin 
of the Colorado, and the Sierra Nevada, The Great Basin has a system 
of lakes and rivers of its own, not comtnimic.it.ing with tho ocean. 

Soil, Climate, aid Prodiftlons.— Tho soil is fertile only in the volleys. 
The climate is pleasant, the atmosphere being very pure, dry, and healthy. 
Nevada contains the richest silver-mines in the world, the most valuable 
of which are situated oo the eastern slopes of the Sierra Nevada. Gold, 
also, is obtained in large quantities; other minerals found are bituminous 
coal, iron, lead, and salt. 

Inhabitants —Industrial Pnrsilts.— The inhabitants are chiefly emigrants 
from tho older states. Mining forms the leading pursuit. 

Important Plans. — Carbon, four miles west of Carson River, is tho 
capital ; it lies in a fertile plain surrounded by picturesque scenery, 
VliiolNIA, the commercial metropolis, silimtod union:: rocky ledges fi,2("f 
feet above sea-level, is an important depot for the mining- regions. Gold 
Hill, Empire City, and Washoe, are flourishing mining-towns. 

COLORADO. 

Area in squirts miles, 1M,W0. Population, ott.BM. 
CfttETiphlcil Position. — Colorado, "the Rocky Mountain State," lies be- 
tween Kansas on the east and Utah on tho west, and extends from 
Wyoming to New Mexico. 

Sir&ff.— About one-third of the state consists of elevated plains; the 
ooverod by the main chain and spurs of the Rocky Mountains. 



Near the centre of the state is Pike's Peak, ono of tho loftiest summits ii 
the United States. 

Soil, 01 nit*, and ProdMilois. — The cultivation of the soil is confined 
chiefly to tracts near streams, which can be watered. With irrigation, 
all grains do well, except Indian corn in the north of the state. Very 
heavy crops of potatoes are raised. The mountain-regions are densely 
wooded, but the plains are almost destitute of trees. 

Tho climate is uniform and healthy ; cloudy weather and fog are rare. 
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Colorado is rich in goid; there are, also, valuable dt.-po.sits of silver, 
coal, and iron. Mitring, stuck- raising, and farming, arc tire chief pursuits. 
Some manufacturing is. done, lumber and liour being the principal articles 
produced. 

Important PUffs. — Dbkver, oe the South Platte, is the capital and 
commercial emporium. 1'uehlo, oh the Arkan-n>, is the depot for south- 
ern Colorado. Goldem City, near the. base of the Rocky Mountains, is a 
brisk trading and manufacturing town. Central Citt is the centre of 
the chief gold-mining district. Colokado Si'iUNGt-, by reason of its fine 
views and genial climate, h one ul' the most attractive places in the state. 



LESSOS MX. 

WASHINGTON TERRITOHY. 

Geographical Position. — Washington lies on tlic Pacific coast, between 
British America and Oregon, in the north-west of the United States. 

Sirfatt.— In the eastern part of the territory are the Great Plains of the 
Columbia River; the western part i* tiiountiimous. The principal range 
is the Cascade, containing several peaks covered with perpetual snow. 

Sell, lllniiiii-, and ProdHrtlons.— The soil in the valleys is for the most part 
fertile. The climate is remarkably mild for so high a latitude. There 
are two seasons, a wet and a dry. West -of the Cascade Mountains, the 
land is heavily timbered with firs, spruces, cedars, hernlucks, oaks, etc., 
which attain an enormous size. Nowhere are fish more plentiful ; the 
forests abound with game, (iood crups of wheat and hurley are obtained. 
Gold and coal have been found. 

■■habitants, etc. — The inhabitants consist mainly of emigrants from the 
states, and several tribes of Indians. Manufactures ore few, and are con- 
fined chiefly to lumber, which is the principal article of export, 

Important Flam. — Oi.y.mpia, the capital, stands at the head of Paget 
Sonne). Walla Walla, tho largest town, is situated in a fertile region, 
of which it is the business-centre. Seattle is a thriving place. Steila- 
ooom, on the eastern side of Puget Sound, is important by reason of its 
fisheries and lumber- business. 

IDAHO TERRITORY. 

Area In tquans miles. B&.SK Population, 11,909. 

Ceographlnl Position.— Idaho lies in the basin of the Colombia River, 
west of the Rocky Mountains, and cost of Washington and Oregon. 

s, etc — The surface is mountainous. The Bitter Root and Rocky 
is form tho eastern boundary. The valleys are fertile and well 
watered. Many thousands of acres are covered with " bunch-grass," 
affording excellent pasturage. 

Tho climate is dry,— mild in the southern part, cold among the moun- 
tains. Wheat, barley, and oats, grow weli; bnt irrigation is generally 
essential to good crops. The principal productions, however, are the 
precious metals, which have been obtained from both quartz and placer 
mines in various parts of the territory. 

Important Places.— Boiet City, the capital, on the Boise River, Idaho 
City, next to the capital in size, and SiLVKit City, in the south-west of 
the territory, owe their importance to rich mines in their vicinity. 
Lewiston oarries on an extensive trade with the mining-districts. 

MONTANA TERRITORY. 

Ana In «qua» miles, 143,118. Population, M, MB. 

Geographical Position. — Montana lies east of tho northern part of Idaho, 
along the northern boundary of the United States. 



Snrf»f*. — Tho west of the territory is mountainous, being traversed by 
the Rocky Mountains and minor ranges. The valleys of the water-coarsef 
are generally narrow, and rise to higher lands which in some eases extend 
into undulating prairies. Above these there is a succession of foot- hills, 
covered with nutritions bunch-grass, and running back to the mountains 
proper, which are generally thickly timbered with pine. 

dilute, Soil, etc. — The climate is mild for the latitude, and invigorating. 
The soil in many of the valleys is good, but needs irrigation. The north- 
ern and eastern parts are occupied by Indian reservations. 

Montana contains rich deposits of gold, and this metal is the principal 
product and export. Silver, lead, copper, iron, and coal, are also found. 

Important Plates.— Helena, the capital and largest town, is in the neigh- 
borhood of densely-wooded mountains and rich gold-mines. Vihgiku, 
formerly the capita!, and Bannock Citt, on a small tributary of the Jef- 
ferson River, are important mining- to wo a, Gallatin and Bozeuan are 
thriving settlements in the south-western part of the territory. 




Hydraulic Mining a 



DAKOTA TERRITORY. 



Geographical Posit ion.— Dakota Territory lies east of Montana and Wyo- 
ming, and west of Minnesota and Iowa. It extends from British America 
on the north to Nebraska on the south. 

Surface, etc. — The Black Hills extend into the south-western part of 
Dakota ; the rest of tho territory is mostly level, and well supplied with 
lakes and ponds. The climate is dry and healthy, and the soil is well 
adapted to agriculture and pasturage. The valleys of the Missouri and the 
Red River of the North are highly productive. Furs are obtained in Urge 
quantities. There are evidences of valuable mineral deposits— gold, sil- 
ver, iron, coal, lead, and salt. 

Dakota is as yet very sparsely settled ; about one-fourth of the inhabit- 
ants are Indians, many o( whom are engaged in farming and stock-raising. 
Important Ptsets.— Yankton, on the Missouri River, about 8(3 miles 
west of the Iowa line, is the capital. Pembina, on the Red River of the 
North, Dkauwood, in the Black Hills region, and Renshaw, Flandrbati, 
and Sioux Falls, in the south-east of the territory, are flourishing places. 



THE TERRITORIES. 



INDIAN TERRITORY. 

An* In aquar* mllot, 6W*»t. Population (rat.), 110,000. 

Geographical PofJuoi, etc.— Indian Territory liea south of Kansas and 
north of Texas. This tract has been set apart by the government for the 
permanent residence of Indian tribes that formerly occupied some of the 
Southern States. The United States have several military posts in the 
territory, but exercise no control over it, except when it may be neces- 
sary to preserve peace on the frontier. 

Some of the removed tribes have made advances in agriculture and the 
industrial arts, and established schools and churches; while others have 
become indolent and intemperate, and are fast diminishing in numbers. 

Tan-Ls-qcAR, the capital of the Cherokee nation, is the most important 
place in the territory. 

LESSOX LX. 
TERRITORY OF NEW MEXICO. 

Ami tn aquare mlln, 121,301. Population. D1.ST4. 

Geographical Posltlao. — New Mexico lies between Texas and Arizona, and 
from Colorado on the north to Mexico and Texas on the south. 



UTAH TERRITORY. 

•a Id •quire uillra, St,4T& Population, $6,780. 

tlon. — Utah extends westward from Colorado t 
• ada, and southward from Idaho to Arizona. 



i, etc — The surface is a high table-laud, traversed by stupendous 
-ranges and broken ridges. 

ML (Intt, aai Prodnrtliins.— Much of the soil is barren, bat parts of 
the nlley of the Rio Grande and other streams are highly productive, and 
yield fine crops of Indian corn, wheat, etc. The vine thrives in the south- 
ern part. Owing to the elevation, the climate is temperate for the lati- 
tude. Gold, silver, copper, iron, and other minerals, are abundant. 

MaUUats, etc. — The population consists chiefly of wandering Indian 
tribea, Mexicans, and emigrants from different parts of the Union. 

The greater part of New Mexico and Arizona, as well as the whole of 
California, Nevada, and Utah, were ceded to the United States in 1848, 
by Mexico, after the war with that country, in consideration of $15,000,- 
000. The portions of New Mexico and A rizona south of tbe Gila River 
and west of the Rio Grande formed part of the Gadsden Purchase, ob- 
tained from Mexico in 1853. 

iHpartut Places. — Santa Fe, on the river of the same name, is the capital 
and largest town ; it lies in a sandy district, about 7,000 feet above sea- 
level. Las Vroab (loft* ra'gaha), on a branch of the Pecos, is a place 5 
of considerable trade. Taos is handsomely situated in a fertile district. 

ARIZONA TERRITORY. 

Areata IqiunnilfeB, 113,916. Population, 9.&W 
Geographical Pssltlw.— Arizona lies east of California and west of New 



Sufate. — This territory consists of plains from 4,000 to 5,000 feet high, 

traversed by inoantain-ranges which attain twice thut elevation. 
| 8*11, Ciiatste, Prodittlats, etc.— Much of the territory is' barren, though 

some parts produce bunch-grass and are well adapted for grazing, while 
' others by irrigation can be made to yield good crops of wheat, rye, barley, 
! buckwheat, Indian corn, and vegetables. Timber is scarce, except on the 

mountains. The summer is hot; winter brings high winds and deep snows. 
1 Utah has of late taken a high rank among the mining states. Rich 

deposits of silver- bearing ores, lead, copper, iron, and bituminous coal, 
! occur. Silver is the chief mineral product and export. 

Is habitants, etc. — The inhabitants are mostly Mormons, from European 

countries, particularly England. Agriculture and mining are the leading 
I pursuits. Manufactures receive some attention. 

■■pariaat Plate*. — Salt Lake Citt, in a fertile valley on the Jordan 
River, not far from Great Salt Lake, is the capital. Ogpen, on the 
Weber River and Pacific Railroad, carries on an extensive trade. Pbovo 
City, situated near Utah Lake, on the Provo River, which affords good 
water-power, is largely engaged in manufacturing. Looan and Bkigham 
Citt are important places in the north of the territory. 




Mexico, and extends from Mexico to Utah. 

Sir&ee.— The greater part of the territory is an elevated platean, inter- 
sected by parallel mountain -ranges. The southern part consists of a plain 
of less elevation, from which isolated mountains rise ahruptly. 

Sail, (taste, etc. — The climate is healthy. Tbe table-lands are arid and 
barren. The soil of the river-valleys is rich, hut dry ; when irrigated, it 
yields good crops of Indian corn, wheat, barley, oats, vegetables, and 
fruits. Arizona contains rich lodes of gold, silver, copper, and lead. 

IihaMtaats, etc — The white inhabitants are chiefly of Mexican descent. 
or else emigrants from other parts of tbe Union. Mining is their chief 
pursuit. There are a number of Indian tribes, — some, peaceful and en- 
gaged in agriculture and stock-raising, — others, warlike and hostile. 

— Tucson, on the Santa Cruz River, is the capital ; 
e built of adobes, or sun-dried bricks, and the place has the 



WYOMING TERRITORY. 

Area In aauare mlka, 9I,t«). Population, s,l 1M. 



« of a Maxim 



town. Pkebcott lies in tbe midst of a rich 



| mining- district. Abizona City, at the junction of the Gila and the Colo- 
i rado, is the business centre for the southern part of the territory. 



Geographical Position, eld— Wyoming, formerly part of Dakota Territory, 
lies between Montana on the north and Colorado on the south. 

Tbe surface is mountainous. The south-western part is traversed by 
the Rocky Mountains, the north-eastern part by the Black Hills. 

Sail, CIlaMtr, Productions. — With irrigation, abundant crops of wheat, 
oats, rye, barley, etc., can be produced. The country is well adapted to 
the raising of cattle and sheep. The climate is dry, healthy, and equable. 

The mineral resources of the territory are as yet undeveloped, hut are 
known to he both varied and valuable. Gold has been found in different 
quarters ; there are immense beds of coal. 

In the north-western part of Wyoming a tract of about 8,000 square 
miles has been set apart by Congress as a National Park. It contains 
Yellow Stone Lake and a remarkable collection of Geysers. 

laportnt Places, — The important places are all in the southern part of 
the territory, on or near the Union Pacific Railroad. Among them are 
Chbtexne, tbe capital and largest town, 6,000 feet above sea-level, Laba- 
mie, Rawlino's Spbings, and Gbben Riveb Station. 
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THE WEST INDIA ISLANDS. 



THE WEST INDIA ISLANDS. 



1E8S0S LIII. 

Ana Id aqnar* miles, BMW. Total population, 1,100,000. 

Geagraahleal Pscltlem. — The West ladies consist of several groups of 
islands, situated between North ant) South America, in the Atlantic Ocean 
and the Caribbean Sea, 

W I lulls I — They are divided into the Bahama Isles, the Great Antilles 
I (aAn-teel'), the Car'ibbee Islands, and the Lesser Antilles. 

With the exception of Hayti, Margarita, Tortuga, Orciiilla, and Los 
Roqnee, these islands are subject to different European powers. The 
European nations who have possessions here are the British, Swedes, 
Dames, Dutch, French, and Spanish. 



THE BAHAMA ISLES. 

Total ana la aquare tnllea, fl.sai. ToUl punuLiilMi, * 

Ceefyapkkal Perinea, ete,— This group, which belongs t 



.!».'.. 



real Britain, 
lies south-east of Florida. It contains about 500 islands, ninny of which 
lire mere coral rocks and uu inhabitable, .^mi Salvador was the first land 
of the Sew World reached by Columbus in H'J2. 

PraaarosaB. — The chief artii-le cultivated is cotton. The snores and 
creeks of some of the islands abound in turtles. 

THE GREAT ANTILLES. 

The Great Antilles, consisting of the four large islands of Cuba, Jamaica, 
Hayti or San Domingo, and Porto Rico, extend from the entrance of the 
Gulf of Mexico, south of the peninsula of Florida, eastward as far as the 
Oaribbee Islands. 

CMi.— Area in aquare miles, 46,687. Population, 1,414,008. 

fieagrapkieal Patloee.— Cuba lies between the Atlantic Ocean and the 
Caribbean Sea, at the entrance of the Gulf of Mexico. 




| oua, and Sen are plentiful. The mountain districts are covered with dense 
| forests, in which are mahogany and other valuable hard-wood trees. 
I Inaabltuta, etc.— The inhabitants are chiefly Creole whites, blacks, and 
mnlattoea (slaves and free), and some Spaniards and other foreigners. 
| Cuba belongs to Spain, and is under the government of a Captain General. 
' appointed by the Spanish crown. 

Important dues.— Havana, the capital, is situated in the northern part 
■ of the island, on the west side of a capacious harbor of the same name. Il 
I is the most important city of the West India Islands. Mataneas, situated 
1 about sixty miles east of Havana, is an important commercial town. 

JAMAICA.— Area in square miles, 4,108. Population, 506,164. 
j CMgraaahal Pfatttaa.— This island lies in the Caribbean Sea, about ninety 

miles south-west of Hayti, and the same distance south of Cuba. 
| Sarfate. — A chain of mountains traverses Jamaica from east to west. 
| The island is well watered, and has many excellent harbors. 
i Sail, donate, and Predict!***. — In the valleys the soil is generally fertile. 
The climate is hot. Sugar, rnra, molasses, and coffee, are the staples. 

Inhabitants, ete. — The greater part of the inhabitants are blacks. The 
island is a colonial possession of Great Britain. 

Spanish Town, the seat of government, is situated in the southern part 
! of the island. It is the official residence of the Governor of Jamaica, who 
is appointed by the British crown. Kingston, the chief commercial 
city, stands on a fine harbor on the southern coast. It is extensively en- 
gaged in trade. Steamers plying between ports on the Isthmus of Panama 
j and New York frequently stop at this place. 

HATTI, 01 BIN DOMINGO.— Area in sq. mi., 28,030. Pop., 70H.5O0. 
I Ceagrankleal PasftlM.— This island lies east of Cuba, between the At- 
lantic Ocean and the Caribbean Sea. 

Serrate.— The center of the island is traversed by mountain ranges. 
The rivers are small, but numerous and rapid. 

Sail, fllBate, aid Prod ntleas.— The soil is fertile, and the climate hot and 
unhealthy to foreigners. Coffee and cotton form the chief articles of cul- 
tivation. Mahogany and other hard-wood trees are abundant. 

Inhabitants, ett. — The island is inhabited and governed by free blacks. 
It includes Ihe " Republic of Hayti," and " Dominica," the former occu- 
pying the western part, and the latter the eastern. 

Port tu Pbixcx is the capital of the Republic of Hayti, and San Do- 
mingo the capital of Dominica or San Domingo. 

PORTO RICO.— Area in square miles, 3,511(1. Population, 625,000. 
GecjrrapMfnl Position.- This island lies east of Hayti, from which it is 
separated by the Mona Passage. . 

sarfaee.— It is beautifully diversified with woods, hills, and valleys, and 
well watered by small streams from the mountains which traverse the 
center of the island from east to west 

Sail, dilute, aid Predictions. — The soil is rich and productive, and the 
climate unusually fine. Sugar and coffee are the staple products. 

Inhabitants, ett. — The inhabitants are chiefly Creoles and slaves. This 
island, like Cubs, belongs to Spain. St. John, or San Jcan di Porto 
Rico, the capital, is the principal city and seaport. 

THE CARIBBEE ISLANDS. 
These islands extend from Porto Rico to South America. Those lying 
between Porto Rico and Dominica are called the Leeward Islands; and 
those between Dominica and South America, the Windward Islands. 



B south-eastern part is intersected by a mountain range, 
which extends throughout almost the entire length of the island. The 
northern portion is generally level, with rich valleys and plains. 

iatl, fthnahi, and Predutleas. — The soil is fertile; the climate is warm, 
bat generally healthy. Tobacco, cotton, sugar, coffee, and various kinds of Trinidad. Margarita. Tortuga, Orciiilla, and Los Roqnee, belong to tho 
finite, are produced in abundance. Birds of beautiful plumage are numer- ' Republic of Venezuela; Buen Ayre, Curaooe, and Oriba, to the Dutch. 



THE LESSER ANTILLES. 
These islands lie off the north coast of South America, to the west of 
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STUDIES ON THE MAP OF SOUTH AMERICA, 

SYSTEMATICALLY ARRANGED. 

LESSON LXIII. 

Coutries. — Bound each : — United States of Colombia, Venezuela 
(ven-ez-we'lah), British Guiana (ghe-ah 'nah) y Dutch Guiana, 
French Guiana, Brazil', Uruguay (oo-roo-gwi') 9 Argentine (ar'- 
jen-teen) Confederation, Patagonia, Chili (chil'le), Bolivia, Peru, 
Ecuador (ek-wahrdort\ and Paraguay (pah-rah-gwi'). 

Capital Cities. — State the situation : — Bogota (bo-gortah'), Cara- 
cas (kah~r ah' kalis), Georgetown, Paramar'ibo, Cayenne (kU 
en'), Rio Janeiro (ri'oja-ne'ro), Montevid'eo, Buenos Atres 
(bo'nos a'riz), Santiago (sahn-te-aN go\ La Paz (lah pahz), Lima 
(le'mah), Quito (ke'to), and Asuncion (ahsoonse-ori). 

Important Places la the Halted States of Catomala and Yenezmela. — State the 
situation : — Chagres (chah'gres), Aspinwall, Panama (pan-a- 
mah!), Cartage'na, Socor'ro, Popayan (po-pah-yahri), — Mara- 
caybo (mah-rah-ki'bo), Valencia (vah-ten'she-ah). La Guayra 
(lah gwi'rah), Cumana (koo-mah-nah'), and Angostura (ahn-gos- 
too 9 rah). 

LESSON LXIV. 

tavtrtaat Plates la Brazil and Crigiay.— State the situation :— Para 
(pah~rah'), Maranham', Parnaliiba (par-nah-e'bah), Natal (nah- 
tahl'), Pernambuco (per-nahm-boo'ko), Baiiia (bah-e'ah), Dia- 
mantina (de-ah-mahn-te f nah) y Sao Paulo (s&wn* pdw'lo)* Cuyaba 
(koo-yah'bah), Matto Grosso (maht'to gros'so), Villa Boa (veeV- 
lah bo'ah), — Maldonado (mafd-do-natido), and Coionia (ko4o'- 
ne-ah). 

Iatpartaat Places la the Argentine Confederation, Chill, and Bolivia. — State 
the situation : — Salta (sahl'tah), Tucuman (too-koo-mahn'), Cor- 
rien'tes, Santa F6 (sahritahfa), Rosario (ro-sah're-o), Mendo'- 
za, and Cor'dova. 

Coquimbo (ko-keem'bo\ Quiilota (keel-yo'tah), Valparaiso 
(vaM-pah-ri'so), Concepcion (kon-8ep-se-dn'\ — Cobija (ko~be r - 
hah\ Potosi (po-to'se), Sucre (soo'kra), and Cochabamba (ko- 
chah-bahm'bah). 

Important Places la Pen, Eeaador, and Paragiay. — State the situation : 
— Ayacucho (i-d-koo'cho), Cuzco (koos'ko), Arequipa (ah-ra- 
ke'pah), Callao (ka/il-lah'o), Pasco (palis'ko), — Cuenca (kwen'- 
kah) y Guayaquil (gwi-ah-keel'), and Villa Rica (veel'yah re'- 
kah). 



LESSON LXV. 

Maids. — Describe each : — Margarita, Trinidad, Joannes (zho- 
ahn'nes), Falkland (fawk'land) Islands, Terra del Fuego 
(ftoa'go), Hermit, Desolation, Adelaide, Wellington, Chiloe 
(che&o-a'), Ju'an Fernan'dez, St. Felix Islands, and Galapagos 
(galra-pa' gu8) Islands. 

Capet, — Describe each: — Galltnas (gahl-ye'nahs), St. Roque 
(roke), Frio (fre'o), St. Antonio, Blanco, Horn, Blanco. 

* Sound out as In now. 



LESSON LXVI. 

Cnlfs aad Bays* — Describe each : — Darien, Venezuela, All 
Saints, San Matias (sahn mah-te'ahs), St. George, Penas (pen f - 
ya/w), Guayaquil, and Panama. 

Strait. — Describe it : — Magel'lan. 

Lakes. — Describe each : — Maracaybo, Patos (pah'toce), Poron- 
gos (po-ron' goce), Auilagas (owlyah'gahs), Titicaca (te-te-kah'- 
kah)* 

BlTers. — Describe each : — Magdale'na, Cauca (koio'kah), Orino'- 
co, Guaviare (gwah-ve-ah'ra), Meta (ma'tah), Essequibo (esse- 
ke'bo), Surinam (soo-rin-am'), — Amazon, Putumayo (poo-too- 
mi'o), Japura (hahrpoo'rah), Negro, Ucayale (oo-ki-ah'la), Purus 
(poo'-roos), Madeira (mah-da'rah), Tapajos (tah-pah'zhoce\ 
Xingu (shing-goo'), Tocantins (to-kahn'teens'), and Araguay 
(ahr-ah-gwi'). 

Parnahiba, San Francisco, Rio de la Plata (re'o da lahplah'- 
tah), Uruguay, Parana, Paraguay, Pilcomayo (pil-ko-mi'o), 
Vermejo (ver ma'ho) 9 Salado (sah-lah'do), Colorado, and Negro. 



Moantain Ranges, etc — Describe each : — Parime (pah-re' ma), Aca- 
ray (ahrkah-ri')y Vulcan, Andes, Geral (zharraJW), — Mt. Acon- 
cagua (ah-konrkah'gwah) y Mt. Chuquibamba (choo-ke-bahm f bah) y 
Mt. Chimborazo (chim-bo-rah'zo), Mt. Pichincha ( pe-chiri chah), 
and Mt. Cotopah (ko-to^>ax'e). 



LESSON LXVII. 
Questions on the Map of South America. 

I. To what country of South America does the Isthmus of Panama belong ? 
To what country of North America does the Isthmus of Panama extend ? What 
is the principal river of Venezuela? Of Brazil? What river forms the northern 
boundary of Patagonia ? The western boundary of Paraguay ? Part of the east- 
ern boundary of Paraguay ? The western boundary of Uruguay ? 

II. What mountains separate Venezuela from Brazil ? Guiana from Brazil ? 
Chili from the Argentine Confederation ? What two volcanoes in Ecuador ? In 
what part of Brazil are the two diamond districts? Where is the desert of 
Atacama (ah-fah-kah'mah)? What lake on the boundary between Peru and 
Bolivia ? What river empties into the Amazon south of Joannes Island ? What 
rivers unite to form the Parana ? 

m. What two mountains in Bolivia, near Lake Titicaca ? Mount Soraio (*o- 
rah'to) and Mount lllimani (ed-ye-mah' ne). What large island lies at the mouth 
of the Amazon ? What cape is near Rio Janeiro ? What is the seaport of Lima ? 
Of Caracas ? What is the most important seaport of Chili ? Valparaiso. Name 
three places on the Isthmus of Panama. 

IV. What islands west of South America lie on the equator ? Of what two 
cities in Chili does Juan Fernandez lie directly west ? Which is the largest coun- 
try of South America ? Which is the smallest ? F. O. Which has no sea- 
coast ? Which is a peninsula ? Which extends farthest north ? Which two ex- 
tend farthest west ? Which of the Guianas is farthest east ? Which, farthest 
west? 

V. Where is the source of the Amazon ? Name the principal tributaries of the 
Amazon. What is the most northerly point of South America ? What, the most 
southerly? In what direction from Rio Janeiro is Buenos Ayres? Panama? 
Valparaiso ? What seaport is on the coast of Bolivia ? What bays and gulf indent 
the coast of the United States of Colombia ? What gulf indents the coast of 
Ecuador? 

• The outlet of Lake Titicaca is the Desagoadero (det-ah-gtcah-da'ro) River, which con- 
nect* it with Lake Aullagas. 
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LESSON LXVIII. 
SOUTH AMERICA. 

Area In squire miles, 1,000,000. Population, Jfcaso.000. 

CeagrapUcal PaslUan, ttt. — South America, one of the Grand Divisions 
of land on the Western Homisphero, lica south-cast of North America, with 
which it is connected bj the Isthmus of Panama. Its entire eastern coast 
borders on the Atlantic, and its western on the Pacific Ocean. 

P-UUtal MtUiw.— The chief political divisions of South America are 
as follows: — The United States of Colombia, Venezuela, British, Dutch, 
and French Guiana, Brazil, Urtiguay, the Argentine Confederation, Pata- 
gonia, Chili, Bolivia, Peru, Ecuador, and Paraguay. 

THE UNITED STATES OF COLOMBIA. 

Area In square mile... 480,000. Population, s,M0,MO. 

Geographical Position. — The United States of Colombia, a republic of 
South America, is situated west of Venezuela and north of Ecuador. 

Snrfire. — The surface is much broken. Numerous mountain-ranges, 
based on elevated table-lands, overspread a largo part of the country. 

Sell, Cllaute, aid Prtdartlons.— The soil is exceedingly fertile, and the 
climate is hot and unhealthy, except on the elevated table-lands. 



In tlio uplands, wheat and other grains are produced. The plains called 
Hanoi ufford pasturage for immense herds of cattle and horses. In the 
river-basins and along the coast, coffee, cotton, cocoa, indigo, sugar, to- 
bacco, and various tropical fruits, are produced. 

Inhabitants — Industrial Pnrsnlts. — The population is composed of whites, 
Indians, negroes, and mixed races. Agriculture is in a rude state. Tlio 
formers aro occupied chiefly in raising live-stock. Manufactures ore of the 
simplest kinds. Commerce receives considerable attention. 

■■nertaat Odes. — -Bogota, the capital, stands in a fertile plain, nearly 
0,000 feet above the level of the sea. All the houses are low, in conse- 
quence of the fear of earthquakes ; they ore built of sun-dried bricks, white- 
washed, and covered with tiles. Churches and convents compose nearly 
half the city. Cartaoexa, situated on Cartagena Bay, is tlio chief sea- 
port and naval arsenal. 

THE REPUBLIC OF VENEZUELA. 

Area In square miles, 439,380. Population, 1,781,187. 

Geograpttlral Position. — Venezuela lies between the United States of Co- 
lombia and Guiana, and extends from Brazil to the Caribbean Sea. 

Snrfate, — Most of the surface north and west of the Orinoco in a plain. 

Soil, OlMtc, aid Prod wllons.— The soil is highly productive. The climate 
is warm, and the year is divided into two seasons, the wet and tlio dry. 

The productions aro similar to those of the United States of Colombia. 



SODTH AMERICA. 



Inbabltuts — Indastrlal Pinalts.— Tlio inhabitants are whites, Indians, 
negroes, and mixed races. Tho Indians aro most nnmerons. Agricult- 
ure forms the leading pursuit; manufactures are unimportant, but com- 




k — Cabacab, the capital, is about twelvo miles from the 
Caribbean Sea. It is pleasantly situated, and tho elimnto is that of per- 
petual spring. In 1812 it was destroyed by an earthquake, but has since 
been rebuilt, 

'1 ■.:■'.■, ;::>, situated on the western shore of Lake Maracaybo, carries 
on an active trade with the interior. 

THE COLONIES OF GUIANA. 

Total an™ In iquuro mllns. SOS^BO. Totul population, are.rai. 

Oajran lii fill Position.— Guiana is situated in the northern part of South 
America. It consists of three colonic? belonging to (J real Britain, Holland, 
and France, called respectively lii'iti-b. Dutch, and French Guiana. 

Seriate.— Near the coast the Burfaco is low and level, and in some parts 
subject to inundations. In the interior tho country rises in successive 
terraces, which arc formed by ranges of bills running from east to west. 

8*11, Climate, and Productions. — The soil is remarkably fertile, and the 
climate is hot and unhealthy. There are two rainy seasons during tho 
year. Sugar, coffee, and cotton, are tho staples. French Guiana is noted 
for its spices. The forests of British Guiana are magnificent, Some of 
the trees attain a height of 150 feet, and look in the distance like hillocks 
clothed with vegetation. 

Iniabttants — Indastrlal Pursuit.,— The inhabitants arc chiefly negroes and 
Indians. Agriculture and tho raising of cattle are the chief employments. 

■■partial Places. — Georgetown, the capital of British Guiana, is situ- 
ated on the River Demerara (dtm-er-ah'rah), a short distance above its 
moath. 

PabaMaBISo, the capital of Dutch Guiana, lies on the west bank of the 
Surinam, about five miles from the Atlantic, The streets are unpavod, 
but are beautifully shaded with row- of tamarind and orange trees. It is 
the chief place of trade for the colony. 

Caykswr, the capital and chief seaport of French Guiana, is situated on 
the Island of Cayenne, which is separated from the main-land by a narrow 
channel. The island is thirty miles in circumference. 



THF. EMPIRE OF BRAZIL. 

Area In squirt mllm, 8,331,000. Population, 10,093,000. 

Geographical Position. — Brazil, an extensivo empire, is situated in tho 
eastern part of South America. 

Sarface. — The surface is divided into upland and lowland plains; these 
are diversified with several distinct mountain ranges. 

Sell, Climate, and Prodoftlois— Tho elevated plains of the west, called 

Campos Paresis i ktihvi'i'vrt ]irifr-r<i-*hifi '), arc randy and barren. The rest 
of the' country is, for the most part, exceedingly fertile. The climate in 
the north is hot, in the south mild and pleasant. 

Sugar, coffee, and cotton, are tho staples. Rico, tobacco, and the cassava 
plant, are also extensively raised. Tropical froits are abundant. The 
plains abound with wild cattle, whose hides and horns form valuable arti- 
cles of export. Brazil also contains rich mines of gold and diamonds, and 
its cabinet and dye woods ore exceedingly valuable. 

Inhabitants — Industrial Parsaits. — The inhabitants cnnsi>t of whites f chiefly 
of Portuguese descent), negroes, Indians, and mixed races. The leading 
pursuit is agriculture. The mines employ a largo number of persons; 
commerce also receives considerable attention. 

Important Cities— Rio Jakktbo, the capital of Brazil and the chief seat 

of its foreign trade, is situated on the west side of a beautiful bay. which 
forms one of the finest harbors in the world. It is the largest and most 
important city of South America. 

Baiiia, or St. Salvadou, on the east side of the Bay of All Saints, 
ranks next to Rio Janeiro in commercial importance. 




THE REPUBLIC OF URUGUAY. 

Arm Id Niimra miles, TL.t.Vl. Population, MMob 

C*o«raphl«l Position — Uruguay lies east of the river Uruguay, and ex- 
tends from the north batik of the I-a Plata to the southern frontier of 
Brazil. 

Sirlarr.— It is level along the coast, mountainous in the center, and un- 
dulating in tho west and north. 

Soil, Climate, and Prod nrllans— The soil is fertile, and the climate is gener- 
ally damp, but temperate and salubrious. Tho products are similar to those 
of Brazil. Cattle and horses form the principal wealth of the inhabitants. 



SOUTH AMERICA. 



i Pnrsnlts. — The greater part of the inhabitants are 
Indiana, some of whom ore civilized. Agriculture and bunting cattle form 
the leading pursuits. 

Important Cities. — Moxtkvidio, the capital of the republic, is situated 
on the northern bank of the La Plata. The chief trade of the city ia in 
hides, tallow, and jerked beef. 

Maldonado, a seaport town, lies on the north-east shore of the La 
Plata estuary. It carries on some trade in cattle and hides, but the in - 
habitanta are chiefly land-owners. 



PATAGONIA. 




THE ARGENTINE CONFEDERATION. 

Am la squire mtia, 653,000. Popnlntton, 1,540,000. 

GeagraaUal PwitJta.— The Argentine Confederation, an extensive re- 
public of South America, lies eaat of the Andes, and extends from Bolivia 
to the Rio Negro, which separates it from Patagonia. 

Sirute- — The greater portion of the surface consists of immense plains. 
Along the western and northern frontier, it is mountainous. 

Sad, Climate, and Pradactlau.— The soil in the north and east, and in the 
valleys of the west, is fertile ; toward the interior there are many sandy 
and sterile tracts. In the north the climate is hot, in the south it is tem- 
perate and moist. 

Wheat, rice, maize, and numerous fruits, together with tobacco, sugar, 
and cotton, are raised in some portions of the republic. The wealth of 
the country consists in its immense herds of horses and cattle. 

Inhabitants — Inaastrlal Panatta. — The southern provinces of the Argen- 
tine Confederation are inhabited chiefly by whites ; in other parts, Indians 
arc numerous. Agriculture is the leading pursuit, but it is very unskill- 
f Lilly managed. 

■■partial Cities. — Buenos Ayres, on the south-western shore of the 
estuary of the Rio de la Plata, is the capital, and one of the principal com- 
mercial cities of South America. It is the chief einporinm of the foreign 
trade of the country, and carries on an extensive commerce, which con- 
sists chiefly in the exportation of hides, horns, tallow, and wool. 

Rosario, on the west bank of the Parana, ranks next in importance to 
the capital. Mendoza, situated in a plain at the foot of the Andes, abont 
fifty-five miles from the volcano of Aconcagua, is the chief emporium for 
the trade between Buenos Ayres and Chili. Cordova, in the central part 
of the republic, is noted for its fine public buildings. 



Ana In tqure mile*. 800,0*0. 

Gearraableil PssJUaa. — Patagonia,* a large peninsula which occupies the 
southern extremity of the American Continent, extends from the Rio Ne- 
gro, which separates it from the Argentine Confederation, southward to 
the Strait of Magellan. 

Sirfart, ftt. — Patagonia has not been fully explored. The Andes stretch 
along its western border, east of which the land rises from the sea in ter- 
races, and spreads out into sterile plains. No part is cultivated. 

Inbabltaata— The inhabitants, who are uncivilized native tribes, subsist 
on their herds of horses and by the produce of the chase. 

THE REPUBLIC OF CHILI. 

An* In aqura mile*, 1SS.BM. Fopukuoa, 1,148,30*. 

Geagraphkal Pwltlaa. — Chili occupies a long, narrow territory west of 
the Andes, extending (with the strip claimed from Patagonia) from the 
desert of Atacama on the north to the Strait of Magellan on the south. 

Sarface. — The land gradually increases in height as it recedes from the 
coast and approaches the Andes. 

Sail, Climate, aid Pndirtleng. — The soil in the north is poor; the central 
and southern portions are exceedingly fertile. The climate is delightful 
and healthy. The four seasons occur here as regularly as they do in the 
United States, but in reverse order. Maize is cultivated in the northern 
districts, wheat in the south. Immense herds of cattle are raised, single 
farms sometimes containing from 16,000 to 20,000 head. Copper is the 
staple commodity of Chili. 

IihaMtaats— ladsxtrfal Piraalte. — The population consists of the descend- 
ants of the Spaniards, and numerous Indians. Agriculture and mining are 
extensively carried on. Commerce is increasing. 

Important Cities. — Santiago, the capital, is situated in the interior. It 
stands on an elevated slope, and is surrounded by a high wall, 

Valparaiso, the chief seaport of Chili, is situated on the Pacific coast 
It is the seat of most of the foreign trade, and exports considerable quan- 
tities of wheat, barley, copper, silver, hides, and wool. 

THE REPUBLIC OF BOLIVIA. 

Am Id nqiiaro mill*, 685,169. Fopulltkm, 2,058*88. 

Geagraphleal Pwdtlen. — Bolivia, an extensive republic of South America, 
lies west of the Brazilian Empire, and north of the republic of Chili and 
the Argentine Confederation. 

Striate.— It is traversed by lofty mono tain-ranges in the west, but 
stretches out into vast plains in the east 

Ball, (Haute, aid Prtduttab — The soil, climate, and productions, are 
similar to those of Peru. The coffee of Bolivia is of excellent quality, 
The forests supply sorsaparilla, caoutchouc, vanilla, and a variety of gums. 
This country is noted for its silver mines, once the richest in the world. 

Inhabitants— Icdastrlal Pirsatt*.— The population is similar to that of the 
other Spanish -American states. Agriculture forms the leading pursuit 
Mining employs a large number of persons. The principal exports are 
bullion, alpaca wool, guano, and Peruvian bark. 

Important Cities.— La Paz, the capital and largest city, situated a short 
distance from the south-eastern shore of Lake Titicaca, is a place of wealth 
and importance, and carries on quite an extensive transit trade. 

Sucre, formerly the capital, lies in a valley upon the table-land of the 
interior, at an altitude of about 9,000 feet above sea-level. 
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SOUTH AMERICA. 




LESSON LXX1. 
THE REPUBLIC OF PERT). 

Ant In •qture nillw, 310,000. Population, IJOftnTn. 

'era is a large republic, situated on the " 



it of South America. 



w three distinct regions, — the mountainous or central 
region, the narrow plain between the Andes and the ocean, and the great 
plains which extend eastward from the Andes to the interior of Brazil. 
Volcanoes are numerous, and earthquakes are frequent. 

Sail, CUaiate, aid PraJttflMhfc— The soil is not generally fertile, and the 
climate varies in different parte. In the mountain region it is cold, and 
here and in the eastern plains the rains are abundant during six months of 
the year, while on the coast it is uniformly hot, and no rain ever falls. 

Grains and rice flourish in the temperate districts, and the wanner val- 
leys supply abundant crops of tropical plants. The mountain region 
abounds in minerals. Guano, which is extensively used in Europe and in 
oar own country as a manure, is obtained principally from the little group 
of the Ohincha Islands, lying off the coast of Pern, about 160 miles distant 
from Lima. Peruvian bark is also largely exported. 

btbaUtaatt— ladastrial Partita. — More than half of the popnlation are 
Indiana, and the remainder chiefly mixed races; the whites constitute less 
than one-seventh of the whole. Agriculture is the chief employment. 
Mining receives some attention. 

laiaartaat OSes, — Lima, the capital and largest city, is situated about six 
miles from its port Callao, on the Pacific The houses are not generally 
more than one story in height, owing to the frequency of earthquakes. 

Orzco is the principal city in the mountain region, and the second in 
the country in size and popnlation. 

I THE REPUBLIC OF ECUADOR. 

Ana In square mflss, WB.aro. Popnlation, 1.300,000. 
Basgraaalaal raalllm — Ecuador, a republic of South America, is situated 
between New Granada and Pern, and extends from Brazil to the Pacific 
Ocean. 

Sarikae. — The surface la mountainous. In the eastern part, there are ox- 



Sell, (liatate, sad Prad *(tl*av -The soil is productive ; the climate on 
the coast is hot, but in the elevated table-lands it is mild and temperate. 
The productions are similar to those of the United States of Colombia. 
Turtles abound in the Amazon, and fish are plentiful on the coast of the 

lahabttaats — Mistrial PbtsbHs, — Indians and mixed races form the ma- 
jority of the population. The whites are few in number, and are of Spanish 
descent Agriculture and mining are thechief employments. The Indians 
of the plains subsist principally by hunting and fishing. 

Imnartaat Odes.— Quito, the capital is situated nearly on the line of the 
equator, on a plateau of the eastern Andes, at an elevation of 9,600 feet 
above the sea. It is well built, though the houses are low, like those of 
Lima and Bogota. Several of the snow-capped peaks of the Andes are 
visible from the city. 

Guayaquil, the chief seaport, lies on the western bank of a river of the 
same name, which empties into the Gulf of Guayaquil. It is divided into 
two towns, connected by a bridge. The general appearance of the place 
from the river Ib pleasing, but its streets are dirty, and the town is infested 
with insects. 

THE REPUBLIC OF PARAGUAY. 

Area In iqun miles, M.TM. Populitkra, WS.SM 

Geographical PtslUet.— Paraguay, an inland republic of Sonth America, 
lies south of Brazil, between the rivers Parana and Paraguay. 

Snrfsi*. — It is generally level. A mountain -chain traverses the south- 
ern part of the country, and forms the eastern boundary in the north. 

Bad, CthMte, and Pradienaaa.— The soil is very fertile, and the climate 
moist and temperate. Grain, rice, cotton, tobacco, sugar, and the ytrba 
mate, or Paraguay tea, are among the most important products. Various 
kinds of drugs and gums are abundant. The extensive plains support im- 
mense herds of cattle, which are slaughtered chiefiy for their tallow, hidea, 
and horns, as articles of export. 

Inbahltaats— ladastrial Pnrmlts. — A large proportion of the inhabitants 
are Indians; the whites are, however, the ruling people. Fanning and the 
raising of cattle form the leading pursuits. 

Ininertaat Cities.— Asuncion, the capital is situated on the left bank of the 
Paraguay and carries on considerable trade, chiefly in Paraguay tea. 

Ylvla Rioa ranks next to ths capital in importance. 
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LESSOK LXXIIV. 
EUROPE. 

ana tn njun mllei, 1SW.0CO Imputation, .KW.00u.9Xi 

BMfflrthJ Pesltlon. — Europe, one of the Grand Divisions of land in the 
Eastern Hemisphere, lies west of Asia and north of Africa. 

Pliltlcal DlTisloa%— The chief political divisions of Continental Europe 
are Norway, Sweden, Russia, Turkey, Greece, Austria, Italy, France, 
Spain, Portugal, Belgium, Holland, the German Empire, Prussia, Denmark, 
and Switzerland. The chief subdivisions of the British Isles are Scotland, 
England, Wales, and Ireland. 

COUNTRIES OF CONTINENTAL EUROPE 
THE KINGDOM OF NORWAY. 

Are* In iqusrt miles, 1M.W1 Population. 1,817,187. 

Geatraphleal PmKIn. — Norway, a state of Northern Europe under the 
same sovereign as Sweden, bat having its own laws and constitution, oc- 
cupies the western portion of the Scandinavian peninsula. 

§«rfs«e, — The surface is mountainous, abounding in romantic scenery, 
and the coast is deeply indented by numerous inlets called fiords (Jtyord*). 

Sell, (Haute, aaa PraaietUu,— The soil is generally barren. The winters 
are long and cold, and the summers warm and of short duration. Rye, 
barley, oats, and potatoes, are the chief agricultural products. The princi- 
pal sources of wealth are the mines, forests, and fisheries. 



i IdBertant Onus, — Chmstiania, the capital of Norway, situated at the 
bead of Christiania Bay, is the chief seat of its foreign trade 

Bkrobn, on the western coast, is the great emporium of the fisheries at 
the country. 

THE KINGDOM OF SWEDEN 



Population, 4AW.11X. 

of Northern Europe, occupies 



— The inhabitants are called Norwegians, 
and are descendants of the ancient Celts and Germans. The leading per- 
mits are the raisina of cattle, mining, and fishing. 



Ares. In square Billet. 170.5111. 

Ptdttea. — Sweden, akin, 
the eastern portion of the Scandinavian peninsula. 

Sirbre,— It is mostly level, abounding in lakes and rivers. 
Sell, Qlaul*, u< PraJ.rtloos. The soil is not generally good. The ch" 
mate is similar to that of Norway. Spring is almost unknown. The pre- 
i ductions are much the same as those of the western half of the peninsula. 
| fruits are not generally abundant The pastures are extensive, and the 
; dairy produce of excellent quality. 

Iiaailtaats— Iidutrial Pirsalts.— The inhabitants, styled Swedes, are of 
the same origin as the Norwegians. Rearing of live-stock forms an im- 
portant branch of industry. Mining, fishing, and commerce, receive con 
siderable attention. 

lapertait Cities. — Stockholm, the capital of the united kingdom of Nor 
way and Sweden, is built on some small islands at the entrance of Lake 
Malar. It is romantically situated, and is the largest city of Sweden. 

Gottknburo, at the mouth of the River Gflta, is next to Stockholm the 
most important commercial city in Sweden. 

THE EMPIRE OF RUSSIA (EUROPEAN). 

Ana In >qna» muea, S. 114,9.18. Population. T3,Mx,TOB, 

Geagraahleal Pasltltm.— Russia, the most extensive empire of Europe, 
occupies the entire eastern portion of the continent. 



EtarCu*. — Russia is chiefly a level country, and in the north there are 
many large lakes. 

§•0, CDauie, ul Prodictltu. — The soil is marshy and poor in the north ; 
but in the sooth it is tolerably fertile. The climate is severe in the north, 
bat mild and temperate in the south. Wheat, ryo, and barley, are among 
the chief products. Southern Russia yields considerable quantities of 
fruit Cattle are numerous in every port of the empire. 

InfcaUtute— iBdastrlai Pnrsnlts.— The inhabitants are called Russians. 
They are mostly of the Slavonic race, which anciently occupied a great 
part of Eastern Europe. Tartars inhabit the south-eastern port of the 
empire. Agriculture and commerce are the leading pursuits. 

iMptrtant Otles. — St. Petebsbubo, the capital, is built partly on islands 
at the month of the river Neva, and partly on the adjacent main-land. It 
is the chief commercial city of the empire, and is noted for its spacious 
streets and ita lofty and elegant buildings. 

Moscow, a large city, is situated on the river Moskwa. It is tbo center 
of a great inland commerce, and is the favorite residence of tho wealthiest 
and most ancient noble families of the empire. 



. LESSON LXXXV. 
THE EMPIRE OF TURKEY (EUROPEAN). 

Am la Bquore miles 1*9,240. Population, 15,M0.8ft4. 

Cesgrasbieal PssIUm- — Turkey, an empire of Southern Europe, occupies 
part of a peninsula situated south of Austria and west of the Black Sea. 
It Includes the principalities of Roumania, Servia, and Montenegro, which 
are really independent, though they pay tribute to the empire. 

Surface. — The Balkan Mountains traverse the central part of Turkey 
from east to west The remainder of the surface is undulating. 

SaO, OlNtte, sad Prsdittions. — The soil is exceedingly fertile. The climate 
in the north is changeable ; In the south it is warm and delightful. Grains, 
rice, cotton, the olive, and the vine, are among the chief agricultural prod- 
ucts. The plain of Adrianople is distinguished for the abundance of its 
roses, from which the celebrated attar {or otto) of roses is distilled. 

Uhakltants- -Industrial PirssUto.— The Turks, though but a small part of 
the population, are the ruling people. The rest of the inhabitants are 
mainly Greeks, Armenians, and Jews. Commerce and the rearing of 
cattle form the leading pursuits. Manufactures are limited. 




tafxrtut Cities. — Constantinople, the capital of both Enropean and 
Asiatic Turkey, is bnilt on a tongue of land on the west side of the Strait 
of Bosporus, and on an inlet or bay of tho same, known as the "Golden 
Horn". The general aspect of the city, when approached by water, is ex- 



ceedingly striking and beautiful; but it is found on examination to consist 
of a perfect labyrinth of narrow, winding, steep, and dirty streets. The 
bouses are generally built of wood, and present dead walls to the streets, 
light and air being derived from interior court-yards. 

Adbianofle, the second city in Turkey, is situated near the Maritza, in 
one of the most fertile plains in the world. It contains no fewer than 
forty mosques, and its public baths a 



THE KINGDOM OF GREECE. 

Are* la span auto, V)&*. Population, 1,451,891. 

Geographical Position. — Greece, a small kingdom, lies to the south of 
Turkey, and occupies the remainder of the eastern peninsula of Southern 
Europe. 

Surface. — The surface is mountainous, interspersed with fine valleys, and 
a few plains of limited extent 

Sail, CUmte, aid Pradattiong. — The soil is fertile in the valleys, and the 
climate is warm and delightful. The chief productions are grains, rice, 
cotton, figs, dates, pomegranates, citron, oranges, etc Sheep and goats 
are numerous. 

Inhabitants — Indutrlal Pnrsnlts. — The inhabitants are descended partly 
from the ancient Greeks, and partly from various nations of Slavonic 
origin. A large proportion of the people are shepherds. The olive 
and the vino are much cultivated. Manufactures are chiefly domestic, 
every peasant's family making such articles of clothing as are required for 
ordinary use. Commerce receives considerable attention. 

Important Citfcs. — Athens, the capital, situated in a small plain near the 
Gulf of Egi'na, is celebrated chiefly for the numerous remains of its former 
works of art, and as having been the birthplaco of the most illustrious 
sages, philosophers, warriors, and poets, of ancient times. 

Pateas, a fortified seaport on the Gulf of Patras, is the chief scat of 
foreign commerce. 

THE EMPIRE OF AUSTRIA. 

Area Id squire miles, 240,361. Population, 81,850,000. 

GeographlfsJ Position. — Austria, now officially styled "the Anatro-Hnn- 
garian Monarchy," extends from the German Empire and Russia on the 
north, to Italy and Turkey on the south. 

Striate. — The surface is traversed by the Alps, the Carpathian Moun- 
tains, and other ranges. In the east are extensive plains. 

Sell, Climate, and Productions. — The soil is generally good, and the climate 
mild and clear in the north, but moist and frequently cloudy in the south. 
The chief agricultural products are grains, hemp, rice, olives, wines, etc. 
Immense herds of sheep are reared on the eastern plains. Minerals abound. 

■■habitants — ludnatrlal Pursuits, — The population belongs to three prin- 
cipal families,— the German, Slavonic, and Hungarian. Agriculture, 
mining, and the raising of sheep, form the leading pursuits. The chief 
manufactures are silk, wool, cotton, flax, and glass. 

Important Cities. — Vienna, the capital, situated on an arm of the Danube, 
is the great center o£ tho inland commerce of the empire. It is also the 
chief manufacturing city of Austria. 

Trieste, near tho head of the Adriatic Sea, is the principal seat of tho 
foreign commerce of Austria. Ship-building is here extensively carried on. 



LESSON LXXXVI. 
THE KINGDOM OF ITALY. 

Ana In «qua» mile*, 114,190. Population, 21.tsa.114. 

Geographical Position. — Italy, formerly comprising several kingdoms, etc., 
occupies the central peninsula of Southern Europe. 




The city of Naples lies on the north-went ride of tbe Hay of Ntplcf . On the rtebt, and Id the 
ttiw ba^aro iho am/lent clt I e» nf Ik-rcula'neuni anil Pompeii (pom-pa'yt). which were burled 



Surface.— It is generally i 
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country throughout its entire length. Nothing c 
scenery of Italy in sublimity or beauty. 

Sail, Climate, ana 1 Prodartloni. — The soil is remarkable for its fertility, and 
the climate is warm anil delightful. Wheat, corn, rice, cotton, silk, olives, 
and a great variety of fruits arc among the principal productionii. Sponges 
and coral are found along the coasts of Sicily. 

kaiUUnte— ladastrial Parsolts.— The Italians are not one of the primi- 
tive tribes of Europe, but are a mixed race, descended from Greeks Ger- 
mans, Gauls, etc. Agriculture forms the leading pursuit Silk is more 
extensively manufactured here than in any other country in Europe. 

InporUnt Cities- — Roue, the present capital of Italy, and once the 
metropolis of the world, is situated on both hanks of the Tiber, about 
sixteen miles above its mouth. It is the residence of tho Pope, whose 
splendid palace, the Vatican, is the hirgest in Europe. Borne is noted for 
the number and splendor of its churches. St. Peter's Cathedral is the 
noblest ecclesiastical structure in the world. 

Fi-okemk, the chief city of Tuscany, and formerly the capital of the 
kingdom, lies in a delightful valley, on both sides of the river Arno. It 
is celebrated for its collections of paintings and statues. 

Naples is the most populous city in Italy. It is commandingly sitnated 
im a large and picturesque bay of the same name. 

Venice, formerly for many centuries the first commercial city in the 
world, is built on K2 small islands near the head of the Adriatic Sea. 

Turns is beautifully sitnated in a fertile plain on tho north sido of tho 
River Po. It is noted for its scientific and literary institutions. 

Leihioxx, on the western coast, and Gesoa, on tho Gulf of Genoa, are 
the chief commercial cities of Italy. 



THE REPUBLIC OF FRANCE. 
Area In square allot, S04.0T1. Population, BG.KM.MS. 

Geographical Position.— France, an important country of Western Europe, 
extends from the English Channel on tho north, to the Mediterranean Sea 
and tho Pyrenees Mountains on the south. 

SirfJt*.— It Id mountainous in the south-eastern and southern portions, 
and level or undulating in the north and north-west. 

Bell, Ct I suite, awl Productions. — The soil is exceedingly fertile, and the 
climate temperate and agreeable. Wheat, rye, barley, and oats, ore ex- 
tensively raised ; madder, from which a dye is procured, is cultivated in 
some districts. Silk, wool, wines, and olive oil, ore also important prod- 
ucts. Fruits are various and abundant. 

IrmiMUits— lidastrtal Pirsills,— Tho people of France are a mixed race, 
in which the Celtic element predomi nates. More than onc-linlf the popu- 
lation are engaged in agricultural pursuits. The cultivation of the vine 
forms, an important feature in French agriculture. In the extent and 
variety of her manufactures, France ranks second only to Great Britain. 
Commerce is extensively carried on. 

iMMfftaat Cities.— Parib, the capital, stands on both banks of the Seine. 
and on an island in tbe river, which was the original site of the city. The 
Seine is here crowed by upwards of twenty bridges. The public buildings 
of Paris are numerous and magnificent. It is tho second city in Europe in 
population, and in regard to scientific, literary, and educational institutions, 
it surpasses all the other cities of the world. 

Ltoxs, the second city in France, is situated on the Rhone. It is distin- 
guished as the chief seat of the manufacture of silks, velvets, satins, etc. 




THE KINGDOM OF SPAIN. 



Area !u equarc mile*, UgjT*. PopulmlKra, ]B,f3o,ti06. 

CetgraaUes] Psstttan.— Spain, s large country of Southern Europe, occu- 
pies the greater part of the Iberian peninsula. 

Striate. — The interior of Spain consists of high table-lands, surrounded 
!>y mountains. In the south and south-east are plains which gradually 
slope towards the Mediterranean. 

Sail, Cllautc, nd Productions.— The soil is generally fertile, hot there are 
extensive wastelands. The climate varies in different parts; on the coasts 
it is warm. Grain, hemp, dates, olives, figB, and grapes, are among the 
chief agricultural products. The raisins of Malaga and Seville are highly 
esteemed. More than half the surface of Spain is devoted to pasturage, 
and the flocks of sheep 



b paid to the culture of the grape, from which wine of excellent quality is 
manufactured. Foreign commerce is not extensive, though the commer 
cial advantages of the country are very great. 

lH**rtan( Cities. — Madrid, the capital, is situated near the Manzanares 
(mahn-thah-nak're*), a branch of the Tagus. The Plaza Mayor U a noted 
square in the center of the city. In the middle of one of the sides of this 
square is the palace whence the royal family witness public exhibitions; 
and on such occasions, particularly at hull-fights and illuminations, the 
view of the square is magnificent. 

Barcelona, situated on the Mediterranean, is the second city in the 
kingdom in population, and is also an important manufacturing and com- 
mercial place. 

THE KINGDOM OF PORTUGAL. 

Ana In square mliea, 8t,6Tfl. Populallon, 4,<MT,Uo. 

GeagrapUeai Posltum. --Portugal, a small kingdom of South-western 
Europe, occupies about one-sixth of the Iberian peninsula. 

Sirlsre. — The surface Is agreeably diversified, and gradually slopes to- 
ward the Atlantic Ocean. 

Sell, Cllaut«, ud Prodietisw. — The soil is rich, and the climate mild and 
healthy. The productions ore similar to those of Spain. The vine is espe- 
cially characteristic of the northern provinces, and the olive, orange, 
citron, and various other fruits, of the southern. 

likaMtaitft— Iidistrlal Porsmlts.— The people of Portugal are of the some 
lineage as those of Spain. Agriculture is in a backward state. The 
making of wine forms the most important branch of industry. Foreign 
commerce (excepting the trade hi wine) is small. 

lapertint CKIes. — Lisbon, the capital, situated on the right bank of the 
Tagus, near its mouth, is a highly important commercial city. It is built 
on a succession of hills rising from the river. 

Opobto, the second city in commercial importance, lies on the north 
bank of the Donro. This city is noted for its trade in port wine. A fine 
suspension-bridge connects the city with a suburb on the opposite aide of the 
river, where are immense vaults in which the wine is stored. 




J Pirsnlts. — The Spanish nation is a mixed race, — 
1 mainly of Celtic, Gothic, Roman, and Arabic elements. Agri- 
nd the rearing of sheep are the leading pursuits. Great attention i confluence of the Lys and the Scheldt. 



LESSON LXXXVII. 
THE KINGDOM OF BELGIUM. 

Ares In eqnare mites, 11, STB. Population, n,408,0M. 

Gesgrapkhal Position,— Belgium, a small kingdom of Western Europe, Ilea 
between France and Holland. 

Btruwe.— It is mostly level, and belongs to the great European plain 
which extends from North-western France, to the foot of the Ural Mount- 
ains. The coasts are low, requiring dikes to protect them from the sea. 

Sail, (Haute, and Prodarilnne.— The soil is not naturally fertile; and the 
climate is cool and moist. Grain, hemp, hops, beet-root, cbiccory, and 
tobacco, are extensively cultivated. 

tataWtwts— IndistrUI Punlfab-- The Belgians are in part Flemings, of 
German origin, and in part Walloons, who are of French extraction. The 
leading pursuits are agriculture, commerce, and manufactures. Manufac- 
tures form the chief source of wealth to the inhabitants. 

■■psrtant ades^-RnrssELs, the capital, is situated on the Senne (a 
branch of the Scheldt). This city is celebrated for its lace, considered the 
finest in the world, and for its manufacture of carriages, which are said to 
surpass those of London and Paris in elegance and solidity. 

Antwerp, situated on the east bank of the Scheldt, is the great empo- 
rium of Belgian commerce. 

iportant manufacturing city, stands in a fertile plain at the 




It titles. — The Hague, the capital of Holland, is situated about 
three milts front the North Sea. It is one of the handsomest and best 
huilt cities on the Continent, And is noted for its art-galleries. 

Amsterdam, the largest city and the chief commercial emporium of 
Holland, stands at the confluence of the Anisrel and a branch of the Zuidcr 
Zee. It in built on piles driven to a depth of forty or fifty feet, and inter- 
sected by numerous canals, forming a hundred little islands, which are 
connected and braced together as it were into one city by means of nearly 
300 bridges. Rotterdam is the second city in population and commerce. 



The Ger 



THE GERMAN EMPIRE. 

An?» In (qua™ mllfa, i(l8,I8B. Papulallnn, *i,7S0,Fi 

n Empire, as formed in 1871, consists of twenty-six states, 



HOLLAND, OR THE NETHERLANDS. 



situated in Central Europe, and inhabited by |ieople of the Teutonic or 
German stock. It extends from the North and the ISoltic Sea to Austria 

and Switzerland ; and from Russia on the oast, to Holland, Belgium, sail 
France, on the west. 

Among the states included in the German Empire arc the kingdoms 
of Prussia, Saxony, Bavaria, and Wurtcmbcrg, the duchies of Oldenburg. 
Mecklenburg, Brunswick, and Haden, the Saxes or Saxon duchies, and the 
three free cities of Bremen, Hamburg, and Lubuck. 

The king of Prussia is emperor of Germany; and Berlin, the Prussian 
capital, is also the capital of the empire. The affairs of the empire, as a 



Ceagrapbltal Position — Holland, a small kingdom of Western Europe, lies 
north of Belgium and west of Prussia. 

Sirfwe. — The country is low and flat, and, being below the level of high 
tides, is protected either by sand-banks thrown up by the sea or by arti- 
ficial dikes. The entire surface of the kingdom presents one immense 
net- work of canals or artiticial rivers. Most of these only answer the 
purpose of draining the land, but many are navigable for large vessels, 

EMI, lllaitr, sad PrWartUas.— The soil is fertile, particularly in the 
south ; the climate is mild and humid. The productions are similar to 
those of the neighboring kingdom of Belgium. Holland abounds in fine 
cattle and horses. 

■.■habitants— IndmstrW ParsniK— The inhabitants, who belong chiefly to 
the Germanic or Teutonic race, are culled Dutch. More attention is paid 
to the rearing of live-stock and to the produce of the dairy than to tillage. 
Butter and cheese form important articles of export. Manufactures re- 
ceive considerable attention. 





hole, ore regulated by the emperor and a parliament composed of repre- 
ntatives from the several states. Each state exercises sovereign power 
its own territory, and has its own capital city. 

THE KINGDOM OF PRUSSIA. 



mill's, 184,1». 



Popntatloo, !0,7K,(We. 



Geographical Position.— Prussia, an extensive kingdom of Central Enrol*, „ 
occupies most of the northern part of the German Empire, and extends 
from Russia on the cost, to Holland and Belgium on the west 

Snrfat*. — It is generally level, abounding in plains. 

Sail, Cllaiite, tad Pradorthws.— The soil varies ; in some sections it is 
fertile, in others barren and sandy. The chief productions are grain, 
hemp, flax, hops, and tobacco. The vino flourishes in Western Prussia. 
Amber is found on the shores of the Baltic. Great quantities of beet- 
root are raised for the purpose of making sugar. 



MMrlal Pwatlts. Three- fonrths of the population are engaged in the 
cultivation of the soil. The manufactures are mainly those of linen and 
woolen goods. Commerce is active. 

I ■■win! QUes. — Bkbi.i n, the capital, is situated on both banks of the 
Spree, a small river which flows into the Havel (hah'vel), a tributary of the 
Elba. The principal street, about a mile in length, is divided into five 
aveuuee by rows of trees, and is lined with splendid public buildings. 

Bbbblau, on the Oder, is the second city in population and importance. 

Dunne, near the mouth of the Vistula, is the most important city in 
Prussia as regards foreign commerce. It is one of the principal granaries 
of Europe, being extensively engaged in the exportation of grain. 

Fkinkfobt, formerly the capital of the Germanic Confederation, stands 
on the right bank of the Main, a branch of the Rhine. It is the center of 
a large inland trade. 



LESSOS LXXXVIII. 

THE GERMAN EMPIRE (Onflwufl. 
TO KIKCDOl OF SAXONY, an important German state, lies on the 
border of Austria, between Prussia od the east and the Saxon duchies on 

The rearing of cattle forms an important branch of industry ; and im- 
mense flocks of sheep are raised, the wool of which is extensively exported. 
Mining occupies a large portion of the inhabitants, there being upward of 
600 minee in active operation. 

DkBSDKX, the capital, lies on both hanks of the Elbe. It is noted for 
its china and porcelain ware, its gallery of paintings, and the beauty of 



AMD UYAUA.— The duchy of Baden and the 
of Wnrtemberg and Bavaria, distinguished as South German 
States' by reason of their situation, lie on the borders of Switzerland and 
Tyrol, between Austria and a province of the German Empire which 
ityirMM them from France. 

•■rakH. — The surface is hilly or mountainous. Extensive forests 
abound; the Black Forest covers four-fifths of the surface of Baden. 

BMf OkMte, Md Pradittl— n. — The soil ia for the most part fertile, and 
the flHmntt mild and salubrioas. Grain, hops, flax, and fruits, are among 
the attief agricultural products. Wood is a staple, and is largely exported. 
-The leading branches of industry are agriculture 
Manufactures are important, among which the mak- 
ing of wine may be specially mentioned. Commerce receives considerable 



is the capital of Baden, and Stuttgaiid 
of Wnrtemberg. Munich, the capital of Bavaria, lies on the west bonk 
of the Isar (e'sor), a branch of the Danube. It is noted for its literary 
institutions and splendid galleries of paintings and sculpture. 

THE FEB: CUT OF HAMBURG, situated on the north bank of the Elbe, 
about seventy miles from its mouth, is the great seaport of Germany, and 
one of the most important commercial cities in the world. 



THE KINGDOM OF DENMARK. 

Aroalniqqaremilei, 14,166. PupaUllon. lpWJMO- 

tWgrtfMwl PsaMUi. — Denmark, a kingdom of Norther 



e protected, as 



a a peninsula between the North Sea and the Baltic. 

Sorbet- — The surface is level, and in parts the coasts 
in Holland, by dike*. 

ML, (Saute, u4 PWdatttfli— The soil in the west and south-west is 
rich, but elsewhere there are large tracts of heath. The climate is gen- 
erally temperate and moist. Oats, barley, and rye, are the grains mostly 
raised; the latter is the chief food of the peasantry. Corn is produced in 
large quae title*. The cattle are particularly fine. 



The inhabitants (called Danes) belong 
to the Teutonic or German stock. Two- thirds of the population derive their 
support from the cultivation of the soil. Cheese is made in great abun- 
dance. Manufactures are not important, but commerce is considerable. 

iMterUat Cities.— Copenhagen, the capital, is situated on the eastern 
coast of the island of Zealand. It is the chief commercial city of Denmark, 
and is noted for its numerous palaces, its public buildings, and its exten- 
sive collection of works of art. 

Elsikobb, on the island of Zealand, twenty-five miles north of Copen- 
hagen, is known as the place where all ships (except Danish or Swedish) 
passing into or out of the Baltic, formerly paid toll. 

THE REPUBLIC OF SWITZERLAND. 

Ana Id *qn*» mlleB, 1B,TH. Population, S,IM,SBt 

Gesgraakkal Perinea. — Switzerland, a republic of Central Europe, lies 
between Austria and France, Germany and Italy. 

SvfatCb — Two-thirds of the surface consists of lofty mountain-chains and 
Alpine valleys, and the remainder is an elevated plain. The lakes of 
Switzerland are extremely beautiful, and the scenery is highly romantic. 

Sell, CUaute, aid Pretacfleas.— The soil in the valleys is fertile. The 
climate is cold on the mountains, temperate on the plains, and hot in the 
valleys. Flax and hemp are extensively raised, but the wealth of Switzer 
land 'xrasista chiefly in its excellent pastures 




loabltaats-lBdartrial Pirellis.— The inhabitants are mainly of the Teu- 
tonic and the Celtic race. The cows, goats, and sheep, which form the 
wealth of the Swiss farmer, derive their support from the grass on the 
mountain sides. In summer the cattle are attended on the mountains by 
herdsmen, who live in chalets, or rude log huts, to which the pe"o»« 
whose business it ia to milk the cows, and to make cheese and butter, 
repair for that purpose. In winter the cattle return to the valleys. 

The making of watches, musical boxes, and jewelry, forms an important 
part of Swiss manufacturing industry. Switzerland carries on an exten- 
sive trade with the neighboring countries, supplying them with the produce 
of ita pastures and dairies. Being an inland country, it has no seaports. 

■■ptrtMt Flues.— Bernb, the capital, is situated on the banks of the 
river Aar (ahr). The houses are built of free-stone, and form arcades, 
which afford a dry and sheltered pavement for foot-passengers. 

Gbnbv*, situated at the foot of Lake Geneva on both sides of the 
Rhone, is the most populous and industrious city of Switzerland. About 
100 000 watches, chiefly gold, are annually made in this city. 
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8TUDIE8 ON THE MAP OF THE BRITISH I8LE8, 

SYSTEMATICALLY ARRANGED. 

LESSON LXXXIX. 

, — Bound each : — Scotland, England, Wales, Ireland. 
Ctypttd Cities. — State the situation of each : — Edinburgh, London, 
ind Dublin. 

hqprtautf Places !■ Seottetf, Elgin*, and Wales.— State the situation : 
— Inverness', Aberdeen', Dundee, Perth, Dumfries, Kilmar'- 
nock, Paisley (paze'le), Glasgow, and Greenock. 

Newcastle, York, Hull, Norwich (nor'rtj), Yarmouth, Ipswich, 
Greenwich, (jjrin'ij), Dover, Brighton, Portsmouth, Southampton, 
Exeter, Plymouth, Bath, Bristol, Cheltenham, Chester, Liver- 
fool, Manchester, Carlisle, Leeds, Sheffield, Nottingham, 
Birmingham (bir^ming-am), Cambridge, Oxford, — and Newport. 

Bangor, Merthtr Tydfil, Swansea (sworise), Carmarthen. 



LESSON XC. 

lapartut Places In Ireland. — State the situation of each : — London- 
derry, Belfast, Armagh (ar-maA'), Dundalk (dun-dawk'), Drog- 
beda (drdh'he-d&), Wexford, Waterford, Queenstown, Cork, 
Killar'ney, Limerick, Galway (gawVway), Sli'go, Athlone', and 
Kilkenny. 

Islands* — Describe each : — Orkney, Mainland, Wight, — Chan- 
nel, Aldernet (awl'der-ne), Guernsey, Jersey, — Scilly (sil'le), 
Bol'yhead, Anglesea (ang* g*Jrse)) Man, Arran, — Hebrides, 
[slay (i'la)> Jura, Mull, Tiree (tir-e f ), Rum, Skye, — Barra, South 
Dist (wist), North Uist, Harris, Lewis, — Valentia, and Achil 
[ak'it). 

Canes. — Describe each: — Wrath, Dunnet Head,* Kinnaird's 
Bead, Flamborough Head, Beachy Head, Lizard Point, Land's 
End, Hartland Point, St. David's Head, — Mal'in Head, Carnsore 
Point, Clear, and Slyne Head. 

Mmialii — Describe each : — Grampian Hills, Chev'iot Hills, 
Cambrian, Cambrian, — Ben Ne'vis, Ben Lo'mond, Sca Fell 
(ikawfef), and Snowdon. 



Riven. — Describe each: — Spey (spa), Dee, Tay, Tweed, Tyne, 
Humber, Ouse (ooz) 9 * Aire, Trent, Nen, Great Ouse, Thames 
(temz), Severn, Wye, Mersey, — Foyle, Boyne, Liffey, Barrow, 
Suir (shure), Blackwater, and Shannon. 



LESSON XCI. 

Hrtns+ and Bays. — Describe each : — Pentland, Dornoch, Murray, 
Tay, Forth, The Wash, Cardigan, Morecambe, Solway, Clyde, 
—Dundalk, Bantry, Kenmare', Dingle, Galway, Clew, and 
Donegal (don-e-gawt). 

Knits and Sarnda. — Describe each : — Dover, Menai (men'i), Jura, 
the Little Minch, and the Minch. 

Cnanneto. — Describe each : — English, Bristol, St. George's, 
and North. 

Lakes. — Describe each : — Loch Ness,J — Neagh (na),§ Allen, 
Ree, and Derg. 

• Ojpea are sometimes called Heads and Points, 

t Friths are called Firth* In Scotland. 

X Lakes are called Loch* (lota) In Scotland, and Loughs (lots) in Ireland. 

| The outlet of Lough Neagh la the Bann River, which empties into the North Channel. 



LESSON XCII. 

Questions on the Map of the British Isles, 

PROMISCUOUSLY ARRANGED. 

I. By what other name are the Hebrides known ? How are they divided ? Into 
the Inner and the Outer Hebrides. Name the largest of the Inner Hebrides. /, J. y 
M., T., R., 8. Which of these is the largest ? Mention the principal islands of the 
Outer Hebrides. A, 8. U. t N. U., H, L. Which of these is the largest ? What 
waters separate the Outer Hebrides from the Inner Hebrides and Scotland ? 

II. In what direction from the Hebrides are the Orkneys ? What separates 
the Orkneys from Scotland ? What two capes project from the northern coast of 
Scotland ? Which of these extends farther north ? D. H. What is the eastern- 
most point of Scotland ? What hills cross Scotland ? What is that part of Scot- 
land called which lies north of the Grampian Hills ? The Highlands. What, the 
part south of the Grampians ? The Lowlands. 

III. Name three places in the Highlands of Scotland. Which of these is farthest 
north ? Which is farthest east ? Which is near Murray Firth ? What lake is 
near Inverness ? What is the highest mountain in the British Isles ? Ben Nevis. 
What firths indent the eastern coast of Scotland ? What firths on the western 
coast? Name the principal rivers of Scotland. On which is Glasgow situated ? 

IV. What town is the seaport of Edinburgh ? Leith, situated on the Water of 
Leiih, which flows into the Firth of Forth. In what direction from Edinburgh is 
Glasgow ? Perth ? Dumfries ? Aberdeen ? What hills separate England from 
Scotland ? What firth indents the coast opposite the Cheviot Hills ? What range 
runs southward from the Cheviot Hills ? What city is in the north of England, 
near Solway Firth ? What city is on the east side of the mouth of the Mersey ? 

V. What is the highest mountain in Wales ? Mi. S. What mountain-range 
in Wales ? What bay indents the coast of Wales ? What island lies off the north- 
western coast of Wales ? What small island near Anglesea ? What channel lies 
south of Wales ? What channel west ? What sea north-west ? What island lies 
in the Irish Sea, between England and Ireland ? Mention four towns in Wales. 



LESSON ICIII. 

I. What is the longest river in Great Britain ? The Thames. What places are 
situated on the Thames ? What is the second river in length ? The Severn. Into 
what do most of the rivers of England empty ? What two rivers form the Hum- 
ber ? O. and T. What rivers empty into the Wash ? On what river is New- 
castle ? What place is on the Aire ? On the Trent ? On the Ouse ? 

II. What two places in England are noted for their universities ? Oxford and 
Cambridge. What is the width of the Strait of Dover, in its narrowest part? 
Twenty-one miles. What place is on the Isle of Wight ? Mention five important 
places on or near the southern coast of England. What cape on the eastern 
coast of England ? What capes on the south-western coast ? 

III. In what direction from London is Birmingham ? Dublin ? What is the 
most northerly point of Ireland called ? The most southerly point ? What is the 
longest river of Ireland? The Shannon. Through what three lakes does the 
Shannon flow? Which is the largest lake in the British Isles? Lough Neagh, 
What rivers of Ireland empty into the Irish Sea ? Into St George's Channel ? 

IV. Mention six bays on the western coast of Ireland. What two islands on the 
western coast ? For what is Valentia Island noted ? For being the eastern termi- 
nus of the Atlantic Telegraph. What important seaport on Galway Bay ? What 
place on Clew Bay ? On Donegal Bay ? On the Foyle ? What places are on the 
Shannon ? What places are on or near the eastern coast ? The southern coast ? 

• The Ouse Is formed by the Junction of the Swale and the Ure. 



THE BRITISH ISLES. 



THE BRITISH ISLES. 



LESSON XCIT. 



Area in eqnuc miles. 139.000. 1 

Getgripnital Position.— These islands 



il popnlinon, B3,S05,il». 

e situated nortli of the lji;.rlir-!i 
Channel and the Strait of Dover (which separate it from Continental 
Enrope). and between the North Sea on Ihe east and the Atlantic Ocean 
on the west. Great Britain and Ireland are the must important islandsof 
the group. The British Isles are often coiled the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland. 

SCOTLAND. 

Ares In sqnarc miles. B0.G9S. PapuUUon, B.S00.I1S. 

GfOinpnlMl Position .—Scotland, one of the three great divisions of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, occupies the northern por- 
tion of the Island of Great Britain. 

Smfwt.— The surface is rugged, hilly, and in parts Mountainous. It is 
divided into two parts, called the Lowlands and the Highlands. 

Soli, ClUMle, and Prod unions.— The soil in some of the valleys is fertile, 
but for the most part it is barren. Heath and moss cover a large portion 
of the surface. The oBmate is cold and humid, but healthy. 

The staple, crop of Scotland consists of oats. Wheat tind other grains 
are also cultivated ; coal and iron are abundant, and tisli are plentiful. 

Inhabitants — Industrial Pnrsnlts. — The inhabitants form two distinct races 
—the Highlanders (occupying the north of Scotland), who are of the 
Celtic, race and who speak what is called the Gaelic dialect, and the 
Lowlanders, wLo are a miled people. Similar to the English. The leading 
pursuits are manufactures and commerce. The fisheries constitute an im- 
portant branch of industry. Much attention is given to the raising of cattle 
and sheep. 




Important Clttosv— EoisnrRon, the capital, is bnilt on a range of hills 
about two miles from the south hank of the Firth of Forth. It is noted 
for its castle, which is built upon a lofty rock,— and the ancient royal 
palace of Holyrood House. 

Glasoow, situated chiefly on the north side of the Clyde, is the great 
seat of Scotch m a nil far til res 




emitted nnd bematlftu 
u-h la calk-il Hpiihettl 
portion. Ana, ibom 13U tquin milei. 

ENGLAND. 

Area In Bqoire miles, BO.BW. PopulitJon, SS,;8J,189. 

Geographical Position. — England, a highly important portion of the United 

Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, occupies the southern and larger 
part of the Island of Great lirilain. 

Snrfacr.— The greater part or the surface is either undulating, or consists 
of extensive plains. There are some low mountain chains in the north and 

Sail, rilmatr, mil Proditllons. — Tin: soil is not naturally fertile, hnt has 
been brought under a high state of cultivation by the skill and industry 
of its inhabitants. The climate is milder than that of places on the con- 
tinent in similar latitudes. Among the various grains which are exten- 
sively cultivated, wheat is the principal. Garden vegetables are the crop* 
next in importance. Coal, iron, copper, tin, and salt, are abundant. 
LinUBtODi is found in all parts of the kingdom. 

Inhabitants— Inaistrlal PirsalU. — The English are chiefly descendants of 
the ancient Saxons. Manufactures and commerce constitute the character- 
istic features of the nationtd industry. Agriculture and mining employ a 
considerable portion of the population. In the amount and variety of her 
manufactures, and in the extent and importance of her commerce, Great 
Britain is unequalled by any olher country in the world. 

Important Cities.— London, the capital city of England, and the metrop- 
olis and seat of government of the British Empire, is situated on both sides 
of the Thames. The river is here crossed by seven bridges, and by a (wn- 
passage-way built under the bed of the river. This city contain* 
many splendid edifices and numerous elegant parks. It ie the largest, 
wealthiest, and perhaps the most populous ciiy in the world. 

Liverpool, on the east bank of the mouth of the Mersey, about 300 
miles from London, is the great port of the cotton manufacturing district 
of England, and carries on an immense trade with all parts of the world. 

Manchester and Birmingham are important manufacturing cities. 

WALKS. 

Am In Mjnare mile*. T.SOft TV 'palatini). 1,815,110. 

Geographical Position.— Wales, a principality of the British Empire, occn 

pies the peninsular portion of the Island of Great Britain. 



r 



THE BRITISH ISLES. 



It 



Sirfirr. — It is very mountainous, particularly in North Wales, where 
Mount Snowdon attains a height of 3,571 feat. 

Ml, ClMtt, and PndidlHU>— The soil is less fertile and less cultivated 
liio that of England ; but the climate is similar. Barley and oats are the 
chief grains raised in Wales. Iron and oilier mineral productions are 



Porsills. — The inhabitants are chiefly of the Celtic 
rste, descend eil from the ancient Britons; moat of them still speak the Welsh 
language. Mining is extensively carried on. Large numbers of cattle are 
reared for the English markets. Agriculture is in a backward state. 

Iflilut Tewms. — MtiiTimiTTDFib, the largest town in the principality, 
a liburted on the river Tali; u branch of the Severn. It is in the vicinity 
of extensive coal and iron mines. 

Swanska, on Swansea Bay, is a noted seat of trade and a much fre- 
quented watering-place. 

AJICLESEA. — Aoglesea, on island in the Irish Pert, is connected with the 
north-western coast of Wales by a magiiiliccnt suspension-bridge, 100 feet 
above low-water mark. A railroad crosses the island, connecting with 
the Dublin steam -packets. 



LESSON XCV. 



IRELAND. 

Id square miles, 32,512. Population, li,*M,50S. 

[Job. — Ireland nt'ciipies an entire island lying west of the 
Island of Great Britain, from which it is separated by the North Channel, 
the Irish Sea, and St. George's Channel. 




Striate. — The central part of Ireland consists chiefly of vast plnins al- 
most encircled by detached groups of mountains. Anion™ these plains are 
immense tracts called hpgg, producing little else than heath and bo? myrtle. 
The coasts are very irregular, being deeply indented by numerous inlets. 
The country is well watered ; and, though it is comparatively destitute of 
trees, yet the landscape is generally pleasing. 



Sell, Cllatale, and Predartlaas.— The soil is various, being in some parts 
fertile, in others barren. The climate is more moist than that of England. 
Barley and oots are the principal crops next lo potatoes, which form the 
staple article of food for the Irish peasantry. The waters of the western 
coast abound with fish. 

Inkabliuls— Industrial Pnrsilts.— A large majority of the inhabitants are 
of the Celtic race. Great numbers of cattle are reared, principally for ex- ' 
port to England. Dairy-farms are numerous, and butter is extensively 
exported. Manufactures, particularly linen, form an important branch of 
industry. Fun-iirn commerce i.-, inconsiderable. 

■■ptrtaat Cities.— Dr.Ri.iit, the capital of Ireland, situated on both sides 
of the mouth of the Liffey. is distinguished for then Limber and magnificence 
of its public buildings, and its numerous splendid residences, which entitle 
it to be regarded as one of the finest cities of Europe. 

Belfast, distinguished for its linen and cotton manufacture*, is the 
second city in Ireland in size and population. Cokk, situated on the River 
Leo, is the chief emporium of southern Ireland, and is extensively engaged 
in the provision trade. Qdxenstown is its seaport. 



Among the British Isles are also included the follow ing groups : — 

I III. SHETLAND ISLANDS, situated in the North Atlantic. About thirty 
of thein are inhabited, while more than than twice that number afford 
pasturage for cuttle and sheep, but offer no shelter toman. The surface of 
these islands is for the most part rugged, and the ocean dashes with great 
fury against Ihe precipitous cliils on their western coast, which it has worn 
into various fantastic forms. 

THE ORKNEY ISLANDS, at the nearest point six miles distant from the 
Scottish coast. The inhabitants are employed mainly in the cod, herring, 
and lobster fisheries, and in hunting for wild birds and their eggs. 

TUG HEBRIDES, OS WESTERN ISLANDS, west of Scotland ; they contain 
about 100,000 in habitants, engaged mostly in the reuring of cattle and 
sheep, the herring fishery, and the manufacture of kelp (the calcined ashes 
of seu-wced, used in making glass). Staff*, a small island of this group, 
is noted for the romantic caverns with which its coast is indented. The 
most remarkable of these is Fingnl's Cave, whose lofty sides are composed 
ot numerous rows of i eiise basaltic columns. 



THE SC1LLT ISLES, thirty miles south-west of Land's End ; only six of 
ire inhabited. 



THE CHANNEL ISLANDS, in 

it of France. They are th 
r line breed of cattle. 



i English Channel, off the n 
teat of an active trade, and 



Besides Ihe inlands just described, the British Empire includes a large 

mber of colonial possessions and dependencies in all parts of the 

■be:— 

In America: British America, Bidize, British Guiana, the Bermudas, 
several of the West India Islands, and the Falkland Isles. 

In Europe: the town of Gihraltar in Spain, and the islands of Heligo- 
land in the North Sea, and Malta and Gozo (gotio) in the Mediterranean. 

In Asia: British India, including Ceylon and Singapore, Aden in Ara- 
bia, and the island of Hong Kong off the coast of China. 

In Africa: various settlements on the western coast, including Sierra 
Leone, also Cape Colony, British Caffraria, Natal (Wi-roAf), and the 
islands of Ascension, St. Hele'na, and Mauritius (rnau-ruhe-ui). 

In Oceania: Australia, Van Dietnen's Land, New Zealand, Norfolk 
Island, and Labuan (lah-l/oo-ahn'), an island in the Malay Archipelago. 

The united area of these dominions amounts to 8,1150,000 HUttlM miles, 
and the total population to about 2Hi, 000,000. 
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On the right of the picture, perched upon thelreee, are mime beaut! hi! Bird* of Paradise 0). The larce serpent colled around the tree la called a Boa-constrictor (1). In the lower 
right-hand corner lathe Royal Tiger (S); Its beaii- quarters In Continental Ada are In Hlndoalan. In front of the Crocodile (4) jou will nee the Porcupine, which Inhabit* the borders of the 
Caeplan Bea and various parts of Peraia and India. In the central pan of (he picture joa will And the Camel (10), the Oatelte (11), the Leonard Pi), the Ljni (IS). Uw Peacock (H). the 
Antelope (IS), the Striped Hyena (IB), the Rhinoceros (17), and the Ostrich (18). The Rhinoceros la common to India and aome of the Malajslao Inlands. The Hyena la ibnud In Aetatk 
Turkey, Persia, Arabia, India, and among the Altai Mountain*; the Gazelle make* Iti borne In the descrtu of Arabia and Syria. On the left of the picture are the majentlc Lion 0) and 
nonets (7), the useful Bone (8), tod the huge Elephant (V). Elephants are numerous In Blndoetan, the Malay Peninsula. EHrmah. and China. The Lion Inhabits Arabia, Peraia, and 
■ome parts of India. The Hone originally came from Asia 



LESSON CI. 

ASIA. 



Ana In square miles. IB, 135,000. Population, Mis.fL50.iwO. 

Geographical PatJUsa. — Asia, the most extensive of the Biz Grand Divi- 
sions of the earth, occupies the eastern portion of the Eastern Continent. 

PoUtiul IHTlsiiii — Its chief political divisions are Siberia, the Chinese Em- 
pire (including Mongolia, Mantchooria, Corea, China Proper, and Thibet), 
India (including Indo-China and Hindostan), Beloochistan, Arabia, Turkey, 
Persia, Turkestan, Afghanistan, and the Empire of Japan. 

SIBEKIA. 

Area In square mllea, 4,Sit£M. I'opnlatlna. 5,4i8,MT. 

Geographical Pesltlei. — This immense territory, belonging to European 
Russia, occupies the entire northern part of Asia. 

Bvfiuta. — Siberia is a vast plain, sloping toward the Arctic Ocean, and 
watered by numerous rivers which flow in that direction. 

Sail, OlMate, aid PrwdittJaas.— The soil is sterile, and the climate intensely 
cold. Metals and furs form the native wealth of the territory. 

iHhsiltaatA— lidntrtal Pnrsilts.— The inhabitants consist of various tribes 
of Tartar or Mongol descent, and eiiles from European Rossis, banished 
by the emperor for political or other offences. Mining and hunting form 
the chief pursuits ; there is very little manufacturing industry. 

Ippsrtut Tiwis.— Ibkctsk, the provincial capital of Eastern Siberia, 
lies on the right bank of the Angara. It is the best built and handsomest 
town in the territory. 

Tobolsk, the provincial capital of Western Siberia, is situated on the 
river Irtish. It is the chief center of commerce. 



THE CHINESE EMPIRE. 

Area In square mllea, ■! .1300,000. Population, 4^™,ooa 

This empire, the most populous on the globe, embraces an area of be- 
tween four and five millions of square miles, in which are included Mon- 
golia, Mantchooria, Corea, China Proper, and Thibet. 

MNGOUi AMD HAJTiTHOOlIi. constitute the northern part of the Chi- 
nese Empire, and taken together are frequently called Chinese Tarlary. 
They are for the most part made up of elevated plains, bounded by mount- 
ain ranges. A great part of Mongolia is sterile, forming the Desert of 
Gobi, about 1,200 males long, and from 500 to TOO miles In breadth. 

The Mongolians live in tents, which, as the pastures fail, they remove 
ten or fifteen times a year, going north in spring and south in autumn. 
Their flocks consist of horses, camels, black cattle, sheep, and goats. 

In the south-western part of Mongolia, sometimes called Chinese Turkes- 
tan, considerable trade is carried on by means of caravans. 

COHEA. — Corea is only nominally a part of the Chinese Empire. Its 

king, who has absolute authority over his own subjects, is obliged to pay 
an annual tribute to the emperor of China. 

The northern part is uncultivated and covered with extenaive forests; 
in the south the soil is fertile, and various kinds of grain are raised. Little 
or no attention is paid to commerce, but manufacturing is carried on to 
some extent. 

King sitao, situated in the center of the kingdom, is the capital. 

CHINA PROPER. 

fiMgraakleal Piattls*.— China Proper forms the south-eastern portion of 
the Chinese Empire, and extends from Thibet and Birmah on the west, to 
the Pacific Ocean on the east. 



■face is considerably diversified. The north-eastern part 
consists of so immense plain, while the north-western and southern sec- 



-The soil is fertile; the climate is cold in 
the north, bat mild and salubrious in the south. Among the native pro- 
ductions of China, the tea-plant is the most important. Rice is the staple 
grain. Sugar-cane, cotton, hemp, tobucru, rliiikiHi, indigo, tin: varnish- 
treo, the camphor-tree, the tallow-tree, and cinniunon, are common in the 
fields and gardens. Olives, oranges, pine-apples, etc., are among the native 
fruits. Mulberry-trees are raised in grant abundance for the support of 
the silk- worm. 

IshabUsits— lidnstrlxl Pirsolts.— Tho Chinese arc of Mongolian origin. 
Agricnltnre and manufactures form the lending pursuits. Great skill is 
displayed in the arts of embroidery and dyeing, and in the carving of ivory, 
tortoise-shell, and mother-of-pearl. Trade is extensive. Tea, porcelain, 
lacquered -wares, silks, and nankeen fabrics, are largely exported. 

iHBcrtUt fitlc*. — Pekis, the capital of the Chinese Empire, stands in n 
Rind; plain, about sixty miles south of the Great Wall of China, and one 
hundred miles from the sea, 

CUirros, on the left bank of the Canton River, about seventy miles 
from the China Sea, is the seat of un extensive foreign trade. Shanghai, 
on the Woosung River, 14 miles from the sea, it 




region of central Asia included in tho Chinese Empire, and 
■Bated west of China Proper, is but imperfectly known. As a whole, it 
h probably the most elevated country on the globe. 

The climate is cold. The attention of the people, is directed mainly to 
the rearing of sheep and goats. The fine hair of the latter, whieh is used 
in making Cashmere shawls, is largely exported. 

Lama, the capital of Thibet, is on an affluent of the Brahmapootra. It 
it distinguished for being tho residence of the Grand Lama (tho ceelcsi- 
Mtical head of the state), and is usually crowded with noble personages 
torn various parts of Asia, who come to offer him costly presents. 



LESSON CII. 
INDIA. 

Ana la iqaire miles. 3,3(10,000. Population, H&DOO.OO 



L 



CMgrapfaltal Pastthw.— India comprises two peninsulas in the southern 
■ft of Asia; viz., Indo-China, or India beyond the Ganges, and Hin- 



INDOCH1NA, OR INDIA BEYOND THE GANGES. 
Ares In squire miles, 8W,000. PopnliUon, 38,000,000. 

CcograpblMi Position, etc— Indo-China, also called India beyond the 

Gauges and Farther India, ia bounded on the north by Thibet and China 
Proper, east and south by tho China Sea, and west by the Bay of Bengal 
and Hindostan. 

It is divided chiefly among three native states ; viz., tho Empire of 
Anam, the Kingdom of Sium, and the Empire of ISinnah. Besides these, 
there are some small Malay states in the extreme south, occupying the 
Malay peninsula. Great llritain li;is possesions in si- vend parts of Indo- 
China, and France holds tho territory about the mouth of the Cambodia. 

Barlire.— The peninsula is diversified with long riv er- valleys and a sue- 
-chains. 



Soil, < in !■'!'■. sad I'i-.mIh. mi.-i. The soil is fertile, and the climate hot and 
moist, but generally healthy. Forests are numerous in all parts of the 
peninsula, and yield much valuable timber, among which are many woods 
used as dyes and perfumes. Rice is the chief crop. Cotton, indigo, to- 
bacco, and the sugar-cane, are also raised. 

I"li allium— iTnIn.trut PnrsalU. — The inhabitants (except those of the 
Malay peninsula) bear a resemblance to tho Hindoos and Chinese. Agri- 
culture is pursued, though in a very imperfect manner ; much of the labor 
is jierfornied by women. Manufactures are limited. The people of Bir- 
mah excel in gilding mid tho casting of bells. 

■■portaot Cities— Ilrfi, the capital of Anam, is situated on the Hue 
River, about ten miles from tho China Sea. It is noted for its fortress, 
whieh is considered the strongest in Asia. 

Baxokok, tho capital of the kingdom of Siam, and the largest city of 
Indo-China. stands on the Meinain River, about twenty-five miles above its 
entrance into the Gulf of Siam. It is the scat of nn extensive foreign trade. 

Manoki.ay, the capital of Hirmah, is situated on the right bunk of the 
Irrawnddy River. 

SisoArop.E, on an island of the same name at the extremity of the Malay 
peninsula, belongs to Great Britain. It U one of the principal commercial 
emporiums of tho East, carrying oi 



HINDOSTAN. 



n squire miles, I 
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fiMjtniiMn] Posltiti. — Hindostan, next to China the most populous 
country in the world, embraces the more westerly of the two great penin- 
sulas of India. 

Tho greater part of Ilindostnn was formerly in the possession of tho 
British East India Company, but now belongs to the British crown, and is 
ruled by a Governor-General. Several states situated in tho 
of the peninsula retain their own forms of government, hut ai 
protection of the British. Nepaul and Itootan, which lie along tl 
slope of the Himalaya Mountains, are independent states. 

Sirfire. — It consists of a vast plain in the north, and of high plateaus 
bordered by mountain -chains in the center and south. 

Soil, i sir" , and Prodi moan.— There are some barren tracts, but the 

valleys of tho Ganges and Indus are very fertile. In the southern and 
middle regions, the heat is extreme. Hurricanes are common. The 
productions are similar to thoso of the Indo-Chinese peninsula. Indigo 
and opium are extensively cultivated. A great variety of precious stones 
are among the native productions. The jungles abound in ferocious 
animals, birds, and insects. 

Inhabitants— MMrial Pursilbv— Abont six-sevenths of tho inhabitants 
are included under the general name of Hindoos; the remainder consist 
of various foreigners settled in tho country. Agriculture forms the leading 
pursuit, but is conducted in a very unskillful manner. Rice is the most 
important agricultural product. Shawls, and cotton and silk fabrics, are 
manufactured to some extent The commerce of flindoston is considerable. 



IS 



s. - -Calcutta, the capital of British India, situated on the 
east bank of the Hoogly, is the seat of an immense trade. 

Benares, the holy city of the Hindoos, lies on the north bank of the 
Ganges, nearly COO miles north-west of Calcutta. 

Bombay, on an island of the same name on the western coast, carries 
on a trade second only to that of Calcutta. Madras is the chief commer- 
cial city on the eastern coast 

BELOOCHISTAN. 



Geographical Position.— Beloochistan liee south of Afghanistan, between 
Hindustan and Persia. 

Sarfare. — Its surface is rugged, elevated, and deficient in water, which 
is absorbed by its deserts. 

Sell, Oimiir, aad Predittleas.— The soil is generally barren ; the climate 
among the mountains is cool, but in the plains and deserts it is hot 
Vegetable productions are not abundant Id the north-east rice and 
cotton are extensively raised. The aaafoctida plant abounds in some 
districts. The inhabitants eat it stewed in rancid butter. 

IllaMtaats— Iadpstrlil' Panalta.— The inhabitants consist of Bcloochees 
and Brahooees, divided into many minor tribes. They dwell principally in 
rude tents. Agriculture is but little attended to. Commerce is carried 
on by means ot caravans. 

Eblat, the capital, stands on an elevated platens in the north-eastern 
part of the country. It is the center of a considerable caravan trade. 



ARABIA. 
Area in square miles, l,W8.olO. Population, 4,000.000. 
Geographical Pasltlai.— Arabia is a large peninsula, forming the south- 
western part of Asia. A strip bordering the whole western coast belongs 
Co Turkey. 
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—The coasts are generally low, but the interior of the country 
eries of high plateaus, mostly desert Arabia has no rivers 
3 called. Springs partly supply their place. 
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Sail, Climate, and Prod actions. Tri such valleys as are well watered, the 

soil is fertile. The climate is hot, and the driest in the world. Among the 
plants, coffee holds the first place; almonds, filberts, dates, tamarinds, and 
various gums and drugs, are produced in abundance. The horse and camel 
of Arabia are highly esteemed. 

hfeaMtatt*— Majtrlal PartaJK— There are two classes of Arabs,— the 
dwellers in the towns and the inhabitants of the desert The latter are 
called Bedouins; they live in tents and lead a wandering life. There ai 
several tribes in Arabia, each independent of the others, and governed by 
its own chief or theik. The chief object of industry is the raising of camels, 
horses, goats, sheep, etc 

Impartial cities.— Mecca is situated in the western part of Arabia, about 
fifty miles from the Red Sea. It is celebrated as the birthplace of Mo- 
hammed, and is supported by the pilgrims who annually resort to the 
city from every part of the Mohammedan world. 

Mcscat, the largest city in Arabia, is situated on the south-eastern coast, 
and is one of the hottest places in tho world. It contains a mixed popu- 
lation of Arabs, Persians, Hindoos, and Jews, and is the great commercial 
emporium of Eastern Arabia. 



TURKEY IN ASIA. 

Area in square miles. j,s,500. Population, 18.800,000. 
[Turkey In Enrope and Turkey Id Asia form the Turkish or Ottoman Empire. Turkey 
In Asia la subdivided Into many smaller counlrlea ; ihe chief of these are Aria Minor, whteb 
occupies [he peninsula between the Black and Ihe Mediterranean Sea, and Syria, illnaled 
south-east of Asia Minor, extending from Ihe shores of the Mediterranean u> the banks of 
the Euphrates. Palestine, or Ihe lloly Land, form* the south-western portion of Syria.] 

Geographical Padtlaa.— -Turkey in Asia is an extensive territory, lying 
between the Black Sea and Arabia. 

Sirflwe.— Much of the surface consists of elevated table-land, diversified 
with mountain-chains. 

Sail, CUauU, ui Prwdadlaas.— The soil is generally 
fertile. The climate is cold and humid in the mount- 
ainous regions, but warm and delightful in the plains 
and valleys. Grain, cotton, coffee, tobacco, and a 
variety of delicious fruits, are abundantly produced. 
The date-palm furnishes an important article of food. 

•.■habitants— Mutrlal Pimrtb— The population is 
of a mixed character, embracing Turks, Greeks, Syr- 
ians, Jews, Arabs, Armenians, etc. Agriculture re- 
ceives but little attention. Carpets, shawls, and 
leather, are the chief articles manufactured. Com- 
merce is not extensive; the articles just mentioned, 
raw silk, drugs, raisins and other dried fruits, cotton, 
goats' hair, and dyewoods, are exported. 

laperout flttes. — Smyrna, which stands at the 
head of the Gulf of Smyrna, is the chief commercial 
emporium of Western Asia. 

Damascus, situated in a fertile plain, is an impor- 
tant city of Syria. 

Jerusalem, a city of Palestine, liee between the 
Mediterranean and the Dead Sea. It is interesting 
chiefly as the seat of the most important events de- 
scribed in Scripture history. The city is built on 
several hills, and is surrounded with stone-walls about 

ee dlrtantfnrai it, Un feet tniclt Rt ^ j, ^ vjjyjng. ffom thirty to 
h prlmd forbnlld- ... . . . n • • . . 

± eitenaks use seventy feet in height, according to the irregulanbee 
of the ground. 



PERSIA. 

Ana in square miles, 630,000. Population, 6,000,000. 

PatJUH,— Persia lies south of the Caspian Sea and east of 
Turkey. 

Svfaee. — The interior of the country is on elevated plateau, a large por- 
tion of which is desert. 

SaU, Cnauti-, ltd PraiictlMS.— The soil of the table-land is barren, but 
that of the valleys is very fertile. In the north the climate is cool ; in the 
wath it la hot and dry. Hemp, silk, cotton, tobacco, rice, corn and 
Tarious fruits, drugs and gums, are here produced. 

Ill afci laity— lad as trial Parnlts.— The Parseea, descendants of the ancient 
Persians, are few in number. Turks, Tartars, and Arabians, compose the 
greater part of the population. Cattle and sheep form the chief wealth of 
the various wandering tribes of Persia, Silk fabrics, shawls pf goats' hair, 
and carpets, are the most important articles of manufacture. 

■■porUat Cities.— Teheran, the capital, stands on an elevated plain, 
about seventy miles south of the Caspian Sea. 

Ispahan is situated in a fine plain on the banks of the Zendarood', a 
river which flows eastward and loses itself in the sands of the desert. 



LESSON CIV. 
TURKESTAN. 

nan toilet, 210,000. PopnlaHon, W.OOO.OOO. 



fiMgrapbleil Pasltlei. — Independent Turkestan lies west of the Chinese 
Empire, and north of Persia and Afghanistan. Much of what was for- 
merly called Turkestan has been absorbed by Russia. 

Barfs**.— The greater part of tho country consists of an immense plain. 

Sell, Climate, and Prsdattlws,— The soil is generally poor ; in the val- 
leys of the east, it is fertile. The climate exhibits great extremes of heat 
and cold. Cotton, silk, wool, corn, and fruits, are among the chief pro- 
ductions. Sheep are raised in great numbers. 

UkaMtanty- Industrial Parsalts.— The inhabitants are chiefly of Tartar 
origin. The tending of flocks and hunting form important occupations of 
tome of the tribes. Manufactures are few. An extensive caravan traffic 
is carried on with India, by way of Afghanistan. 

lapartaat Cities. — Khiva, the capital of a khanate* of the same name, is 
the chief seat of trade in the north-western part of the country. 

Bokhara, the capital of the khanate of Bokhara, lies in a fertile valley, 
mrrounded by gardens and orchards. 

AFGHANISTAN, 
Area In square miles, *S6,B80. Population, 1,000.0)0. 
CeacTaableaJ Position. ■-Afghanistan, an inland country of Asia, lies south 
of Turkestan, between Hindustan and Persia. 
•MNti- It is generally mountainous. 

Sail, Climate, aid Pndidleu.— Tho soil, in some of the valleys, is fertile ; 
the climate is subject to great extremes. Tobacco is extensively raised. 
Sheep and goats are abundant. • 

lahaalUntA— lKdistrUI Pamnlts.— The inhabitants consist of Afghans 
proper, and numerous other races. Agriculture is in a rude state. Horses 
are reared in large numbers, and exported to India. Manufactures are un- 
important The transit trade is considerable, consisting chiefly in the 
interchange of the productions of Persia, India, and Turkestan. 

ided Into several Independent states, railed Klianalf, in eaebof which 
I* styled Khan. 



Important Odes. — Cabul, the modern capital of the Afghan monarchy, 
is situated on the Cabul River (a branch of the Indus). The markets of 
this city are famous in the East for their supply of vegetables and fruits, 

Herat, the capital of the district of Herat, is situated in a flne valley. 
It is the chief emporium of the trade carried on between Persia and Hiii- 

THE EMPIRE OF JAPAN. 

Area la square miles, 1ST,US, Population, 8SJOO,000. 

Geographical PmIHoi. — The Empire of Japan consists of four large islands, 
Jesso, Niphon, Sikokf, and Kiusiu, with many smaller ones, situated east 
of the Chinese Empire, between the Japan Sea and the Pacific Ocean. 

Snrfaee. — The surface is uneven, and in some parts rises into mountains 
of great height. Niphon is traversed by a mountain chain throughout its 
whole length. Volcanoes are numerous, and earthquakes are of frequent 
occurrence. 

Sail, OhMte, and PradntdwM.— The sod is not naturally fertile, but is 
carefully cultivated, and thus made very productive. The climate differs 
greatly in different parts, being intensely cold in the north, but almost 
tropical in the south. 

The productions vary according to the latitude, embracing those of 
both the torrid and the temperate zone. Rice is the staple grain. Tea, 
sugar-cane, cotton, tobacco, ginger, and pepper, are raised in great quan- 
tities. Fish abound in the neighboring seas, and form one of the chief 
articles of food. Japan is rich in mineral wealth, — in gold, silver, copper, , 
tin, lead, iron and coal. 

Inhabitants— Industrial Parana.— Japan is densely populated with an in- 
telligent people of the Mongolian race, somewhat resembling the Chinese, 
but more civilized. They carry agriculture to a high degree of perfection, 
and are noted for their manufactures of iron, copper, and steel, and their 
(kill in tho art of japanning. 

Domestic commerce is extensive, being carried on both by land and by 
jnnke that ply along the coasts. Foreign commerce is rapidly increasing. 

I*p*rt«Bt CWes. — Jedo, or To'eio, the capital, a densely populated city 
in the eastern part of Niphon, is the residence of the emperor. 

Miako, or Kioto (te-o'to), in the southern part of the same island, is 
the chief scat of learning, and the principal manufacturing city. 




The Japanese were former! j )ealon* of foreigners, and had no dealings, with other us 
eaeept the Chinese and Dnteh. In 1858, howerer, the United States sent out a fleet under 
Commodore Perry, which socceeded. the following year, In obtaining from the Emperor a 
treaty setnrtng to American merchants the right of trading at two ports of the Empire. 
Other nation* bass since obtained similar privileges. Embassies have been sent by the 
Japanese to both Enrope and the United States ; tbelrdlstrust of foreigners Is In a great 
measure removed, and they are rapidly seisins on the improvements of other nations. 
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HAP STUDIES AND GENERAL QUESTIONS. 



8TUDIE8 ON THE MAP OF AFRICA, 

SYSTEMATICALLY ARRANGED. 

LESSON CV. 

Countries. — Bound each : — Morocco, Algeria, Tunis, Tripoli, Bar- 
ca, Egypt, Nubia, Abyssinia, Country of the Somau'lies, Zangue- 
bar (zahng~gha-bar'), Mozambique (mo-zam-beek'), the Zoolu 
Country, Natal (iiahrtahV) y Caftraria, Cape Colony, and Coun- 
try of the Hottentots. 

Country of the Citnbebas (sim-ba'baz) and Damaras (dah- 
mah'raz), Guinea, Liberia, Sierra Leone (se-er'rah le-o'ne), Sene- 
gambia, Sahara (sah-hah'rah), Fezzan (fez-zahn'), Soudan (soo- 
dahn') y Kordofan (kor-do-fahn'), Country of the Becliuanas 
(bet-choo-ah 'naz), Trans- Vaal (paid) Republic, and Orange River 
Republic. 

Capital Cities. — State the situation of each : — Morocco, Algiers, 
Tunis, Tripoli, Cairo (ki'ro), Khartoom', Gon'dar, Zanzibar, 
Mozambique, Pietermaritsburg (pe'ter-mahr'itz-burg), King 
William's Town, and Cape Town. 

St Felipe de Benguela (fa-ie'pa da ben-ga'la/i), St. Paul de 
Loando, St. Salvador, Benin (ben~een r ), Abeokeuta, Abomey 
(alho-ma') y Coomassie, — Monrovia, Free Town, Mourzouk 
(moor-took'), — Sego, Timbuctoo, Sackatoo, Kouka (koo'kah), 
Masena (mah-sa'nah), Wara (wah'rah), Cob'be, El Obeid (el o- 
ba'eed), — Potchefstrom, and Bloemfontein (bloom~fon4ine'). 
(See Map of Cape Colony.) 



LESSON CYI. 

Iapertiat Places In the Baraary States, Egypt, and NaMa.— State the sit- 
uation : — Tangier (tahn-jeer'), Mogadore, Mequinez (mek'e~nez), 
Fez, — Oran (o-rahn'), Constantine (kon-stahn-teen'), — Kair- 
wan (kire-wahn') y — Mesurata (mes-oo-rah'tah), — Bengazi (ben- 
gah'ze), Derne (der'neh), — Alexandria, * Suez, Siout (se-oot') 9 
— Ipsambool (ip-sahm-booV), Derr, Suakin (swah'kin), Sennaar 
(senrnar') } and New Dongola. 

Important Plaees In Abyssinia and Eastern Africa. — State the situation 
of each : — Massouah (mas' soo : ah) y Anko'bar, — Ber'bera, — 
Magadozo, Mombaz, Quiloa (ke'lo-ah\ — Quilimane (ke4e-tnah'- 
na)j and Sofala (so-fah'lah). 

Important Plaees In Soithera and Western Africa.— State the situation :— 
Graham's Town, Simon's Town, — Loango, Cape Coast Castle, 
Elmina (el-me'nah), — Timbo, Bathurst, and St. Louis, 



LESSON CYII. 

Important Plaees In Sahara and Central Africa.— State the situation of 
each:— Tisheet (te-sheet') 9 Taudeny (tdw'de-ne)— Boussa (boo'- 
sah), Kano (kah'no), — and Sesheke (sarsha'ka). 

bunds — Describe each :— Soc'otra, Seychelle (sarsheV) Islands, 
Amirante (am-e-rant') Islands, Zanzibar, Com'oro Islands, Mad- 
agascar, Mauritius (maw-rish'e-us), Bourbon, St. Hele'na, 
Ascension, Cape Verde Islands, Canary Islands, Madeira, 
and Azores (az-orz'). 



Capes. — Describe each : — Bon, Guabdafui (jgwar^ahrfwe% 
Corrientes, Agulhas (ah-gooV yahs\ Good Hope, Palmas (pahl'- 
mahs)y Verde, Blanco, — Amber, and St. Mary. 

Monntalns. — Describe each : — Atlas, Black, Moon, Snow, Cam- 
eroons, Kong, — Mt. Atalanta, Mt. Ke'nia, and Mt. Kiliman- 
jaro (kH-e-mahnrjafwro'). 



LESSON CVIII. 

Gnlft and Bays. — Describe each : — Cabes (kahb'es) y Sid'ra, So- 
fala, Delago'a, and Guinea. 

Channel. — Describe it : — Mozambique. 

Lakes. — Describe each : — Dembea (dem'be-ah), Batti (baht'te), 
Nyassa (fie-ahs'sah), Shirwa, Dibbie, Tchad (chahd), Fittre 
(Jit'tra), Albert Nyanza (n&ahn'zah), Victoria Nyanza, 
Tanganyika (tahn-gahn-ye'kah) y Dilolo (de-lo'lo) y and Ngami 
(n'gah'me). 

Rivers. — Describe each: — Nile, Blue, White, — Haines, Ma- 
to'ni, Zambezi (zahm-ba'ze), Limpo'po, — Orange, Black, Swakop 
(swah'kop), Nourse, Coanza (ko'ahn'zah), Congo, Gaboon', Ni'- 
ger, Chad'da, Gambia, Senegal (serw-gau>l') 9 — Yeoo (ya-oo') 9 
and Shary (shah're). 



LESSON CIX. 
Questions on the Map of Africa. 

I. What is the most northerly point of Africa called ? What, the most south- 
erly ? What, the most easterly ? What, the most westerly ? What country of 
Africa extends farthest west ? Farthest east ? Farthest south ? Farthest north ? 
What countries of Africa are crossed by the Tropic of Cancer? By the equator? 
By the Tropic of Capricorn? In what zones is Madagascar? The Red Sea? 
Mozambique Channel ? What river bounds Cape Colony on the north ? 

II. What is the longest river of Africa ? Which river is next in length ? What 
rivers of Africa empty into the Atlantic Ocean ? Into the Indian Ocean ? Into 
Lake Tchad ? Where do the Galla tribes live ? Where are the Dominions of the 
Cazem'be situated ? Where is the Country of Dates ? Where is the Libyan Des- 
ert ? The Kalahari (kah-lah-hah're) Desert ? What lakes are in Central Africa? 

III. What mountains traverse Madagascar? What is the capital of Mada- 
gascar? Tananarivo (tah~nah-nah~re-vo'). What is the chief seaport ? Tomato* 
(tah-mah-tahv'). What capes project from the coast of Madagascar? What two 
islands cast of Madagascar ? To what countries do Mauritius and Bourbon re- 
spectively belong? What islands north-east of Madagascar belong to Great 
Britain ? What three lakes lie in Soudan ? Through which of these does the 
Niger flow ? Name the principal places in Cape Colony. In Algeria. 

• 

IV. Mention the six divisions of Soudan laid down on the Map. Which of 
these is the most easterly ? Through which does the Niger flow ? Name three 
capitals in Lower Guinea, south of the Congo River. Name four capitals in Upper 
Guinea. Of what is Coomassie the capital ? Of the kingdom of Ashantee, Of 
what is Abomey the capital ? Of the kingdom of Dahomey {dah-ho'ma\ 

V. To what country do the Canary Islands belong ? To what country do Ma- 
deira, the Azores, and the Cape Verde Islands belong? To what country do the 
islands of Ascension and St Helena belong? How far is St Helena from the 
African coast? About 1,400 mite. For what is St Helena noted? For being 
the place of Napoleon's banishment and death. 

VI. Which is farther north, Monrovia or Free Town? Cairo or Morocco? 
Name the principal seaports of Africa on the Mediterranean. Name those on the 
Red Sea. What country in Asia is separated from Africa by the Red Sea ? What 
countries of Africa lie on the Mediterranean Sea ? On the Atlantic, south of the 
equator ? On the Atlantic, north of the equator ? On the Indian Ocean ? 




is Gorilla, the larsest, atrongeat. and Beitest of apes, measuring from five to elx feet b 
riclnlty of the Gaboon River In Western Africa. Next we hsre uim[ ininutla already mentioned u Inhibiting Asia— lie Camel «), the 
the Lion (4), and the Elephant (5>. On the border of the pool ie the Lamantlne. or Manatee (A), a alrange-looklng creature abaped somewhat Hke a seal, and found only no 
coasts washed by the Atlantic. The huge, ungainly Hippopotamus, or River-bone (7). la enjoying himself In the pool : he li found in all the large riven of Africa, wallowing In the mm! 
by day, and cropping the grass and hashes on their hanks by night. On the left of the picture we have the ugly Crocodile (SI. the beautifully striped Zebra (9), and the touch-skinned Rhi- 
noceros (10). Number 13 represents the Cape Buffalo, very common in South Africa; and number 13 la the long-necked Giraffe, or Camelopard, the tallest of animals, which attains! 
height of from fifteen to twenty feet. In the distance are Ostriches (11), and a herd or timid Bprlng-boki (14), scouring the plain ; the latter are a kind of Antelope, fonnd in great num- 
bers In Southern Africa, 

i great abundance between the 



AFRICA. 

Are* In square miles, 11,400,000. Population, 306,000.000. • 
Geographical PtatUiiii— Africa lies south-west of Asia, from which it is 
separated by the Suez Canal and the Red Sea, 

PeUUeal DlTtalau. — The chief political divisions of Africa are the Barbarj 
States, Egypt, Nubia, Abyssinia, the Country of the Somaiilies, Zanguebar, 
Mozambique, the Zoolu Country, Natal Colony, Caffraria, Cape Colony, the 
Hottentot Country, the Country of the Bechuauas, the Trans-Vaul Repub- 
lic, the Orange River Republic, Cimbehas, Guinea, Liberia, Sierra Leone, 
Senegambia, Sahara, and Soudan. 

The boundary lines of many of these divisions are very indefinite, and 
their geographical features but imperfectly ascertained. 

THE BARBARY STATES. 

Area in square miles, 906,000. Population, ivfna.OOO. 

GetgnpUul PtsltJsi. — The Barbary States (Morocco, Algeria, Tunis, and 
Tripoli) are situated in Northern Africa, along the southern shore of the 
Mediterranean Sea. 

Birface.— The Atlas Mountains spread over a considerable portion of the 
territory. In Morocco wide plains intervene between the mountains and 
the coast, but farther east the level tracts are of limited extent 

Ball, CUtule, ait PrWietJai*. North of the mountains the soil is gener- 
ally fertile, and the climate is mild and excellent. Grain, olive-oil, the 
vine, and the castor-oil plant, together with a great number of fruits, are 

• So Utile I* known of Africa, that the area and population of its different countries can 



Inhailtiito— laautrUI remits, etc.— The inhabitants consist chiefly of 
Berbers, Moors, and Arabs. The Berbers live in villages among the 
mountains; the Arabs dwell in tents, and lead a wandering life; and the 
Moors occupy the cities. Algeria, which is a colony of France, contains 
man; French settlers, who have introduced European civilization. 

The raising of grain and the rearing of cattle form the leading pursuits. 
The wool of the Barbary sheep is of excellent quality, and the skins of the 
goats are made into the finest leather, in the preparation of which the 
people of Morocco excel. Considerable trade is carried on with Central 
Africa, by means of caravans. Gold-dust, ivory, ostrich feathers, and ne- 
groes, are brought from the interior and exchanged for European goods. 

■■partial CtOcs. — Morocco, the capital of the empire of Morocco, stands 
in the midst of a plain on the north side of the Atlas Mountains. 

Algiers, the capital of the French colony of Algeria, is situated on the 
Mediterranean coast, and has a rapidly increasing commerce. 

Terns, the capital of the beylik of Tunis, is located on a gulf of the 
same name. It is the largest commercial city of Barbary. Tunis is under 
the government of a bey, and is nominally subject to Turkey. 

Tripoli, the capital of the paahawlio of Tripoli, carries on considerable 
trade with the interior of Africa. Tripoli is governed by a pashaw, who 
is nominally subject to the Turkish Empire. Barca and Fizz ax are de- 
pendencies of Tripoli. 

EGYPT, 

Am tn aqure miles, 870.000. Population, ia,«a,000. 
Gfograpnlral Pesiuoa. Egypt, an important country of North-eastern 
Africa, has recently made large additions to its territory on the south, 
and now extends from the Mediterranean Sea to the equator. 



straw*. — Northern Egypt is an alluvial plain ; the elevation increases 
toward the south. The great feature of the country is the River Kile. 
those narrow valley ia bordered on both sides by deserts. 

ML Otaate, aaa fraHifltw,— The soil of the valley of the Nile is made 
wry fertile by the annual inundations of the river. The climate is hot 
ad dry. Rain ia of rare occurrence. Grain, cotton, rice, indigo, and 
nrioos kinda of drugs and fruits, are among tlte chief productions. 

IihafcVufc. ete. — But few of tlte inhabitants have sprung from the 
unent Egyptians, ao famous for learning; many are of Arabic descent. 
Apiculture ia the leading pursuit The ruler of Egypt, called the Kkt- 
tiit, ia nominally dependent on Turkey ; he is rapidly introducing Euro- 
pean improvements. — The flucz Canal is a great highway of commerce. 

hafartMt Otkt. — Caibo, the capital of Egypt and the largest city in 
Africa, stands near the eaat bank of the Nile. The streets of the city are 
Toy narrow, many of them not wide enough for two camels to pass abreast. 

AlBUTOBU, situated near the westernmost mouth of the Nile, on the 
Mediterranean, ia a celebrated city and seaport of Egypt. 



| Ssfl, Olute, aad FnAudaHV— The soft ia remarkable for its fertility, 

and furnishes, without cultivation, many of the finest vegetable produc- 
tions of the torrid zone. The climate is intensely hot in the valleys, but 
mild in the elevated districts. Flax, cotton, and coffee, which ia native to 
this country, are produced to some extent Bread made from a plant 
called ttff, is the favorite article of food. 

UaaMtaats— Mistrial Pintails.— There are many distinct tribes, moat of 
them in a barbarous condition. Among other savage practices, that of 
eating raw flesh cut from the animal while yet warm, ia one of the moat 
revolting. The making of coarse woolen and cotton cloths, and the tan- 
ning of leather, constitute the chief industrial pursuits. 

Tewns. — Gondar, the capital, is situated on an elevated plain, about 
twenty miles north-east of Lake Dembea. 

Ankobae, a small town, lies about 300 miles south-east of Gondar, 




EASTERN AFRICA. 

I An* Id •quire mtlea, 880,000. PopnIUlon. 4,000,000. 

Geographical Paeltloa.— Eastern Africa includes tin 



[ the 



880,000 square miles. Population, 1,000,(100. 

Xnhia, a large country belonging to Egypt, extends south from Egypt 
Proper, on both sides of the Nile. The chief productions are Mourn 
(ifpecies of grain), barley, dates, cotton, indigo, coffee, and senna. 

The Nubians are partly of Arabic, partly of Negro, descent. The women 
Wire a coarse woolen and cotton cloth. From the leaves of the date-tree 
iky mate mats and bowls. Some trade with the interior is carried on. 

Kmrtoow, the residence of the Egyptian viceroy, is on the west bank of j 
the Blue Nile. It is arendezvous for caravans from Soudan and Abyssinia, 

Scaeix, on the west coast of the Red Sea, has a good harbor, and is an ' 
■portant station for pilgrims passing to and from Arabia. 



M. — Area, 80,000 square miles. Population, 1,000.000. 
Kordofan. a country lying on the White Nile, is situated south' west of 
Xnbi*. and, like Nubia, is subject to the sovereign of Egypt The inhab- 
itants ire chiefly negroes, partially occupied in agriculture. 



LESSON CXI. 
ABYSSINIA. 

An* hi iquara mOn, 1SS.31H Population, a.iuu,M0n. 



Haa, etc.— Abyssinia lies aouth-e. 
well watered. 



. of Nubia. It is 



from Abyssinia on the north to the Zoolu Country on the south. 
TBE 00CNT1Y OF THE 80MAPL1ES.— This territory lies south-east of 

Abyssinia, and comprises the district of Adel in the north, and Ajan in the 
sou tli. The Somauhesare divided into numerous tribes; some of them 
are industrious and carry on considerable trade. At Berbera, a place on 
the northern ooust now belonging to Egypt, a great (air is annually held. 

ZASGL'EMl.— This country extends from the land of the Somaulies to 
Mozambique, It is partly subject to the Sultan or Imaum of Muscat, and 
partly governed by native princes. The trade is chiefly in the hands of 
the Arabs. The exports consist mainly of rice, sugar, gums, elephants' 
tusks, and ostrich feathers. Zanzibar, on Zanzibar Island, is the capital 
and metropolis of the Sultan's possessions in Eastern Africa, 

MOZlMlIQIiE.— This country, which is a colonial possession of Portugal, 
extends from Zungueliar on the north to the Zoolu Country on the south. 
The town of Mozahbiqcb, the capital of the Portuguese possessions in 
Eastern Africa, is situated on an island of the same name near the coast 

SOUTHERN AFRICA. 

An-i In squint miles, 6&I.M0. Population. 1,(00,000 

TBE ZOOLO COl'S'l'KY.— This is a small territory, lying south of Mozam- 
bique. The Zoolahs belong to the (.'afire race. 

NATAL, a colonial possession of Great Britain, lies south of the Zoolu 
Country. The surface is undulating and well watered, the soil fertile; 
the climate, though hot, is said to be healthy. Cotton and indigo grow 
wild. Piktkkhabitsbi'ko, the capital, is situated about fifty miles inland. 

CAFFIiKIA lies between Natal and Cape Colony. The Caffree are of a 
dark brown complexion, and have frizzled hair, less woolly than that of 
the negro. War, hunting, and tending cattle, are the chief employments 
of the men, while the women build the huts and till the land. A part of 
Caffraria is now under the control of the British, 

CAPE COLONY, a colonial possession of Great Britain, extends from the 
southern coast of Africa to the Orange River. The soil along the coast is 
fertile; the climate is somewhat changeable, owing to the extreme irregu- 
larity of the rains. Grain, wine, and fruits, are the chief productions. 
Cattle-rearing forms the most important branch of rural industry. The 
commerce of the colony is considerable. Cape Town, the capital and 
chief seaport, lies on the south side of Table Bay. 

TBE COCNTOi OF THE HOTTENTOTS.— This is a tract lying north of 
Cape Colony, occupied by various tribes known as Hottentots. Some of 
them live upon gums, roots, and a kind of bread which they make from 
the pith of the palm-tree. The better sort live upon the milk and flesh of 
their cattle, and the produce of the chase. 
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Banian Wolnfooud on]}- 
fc. Kangaroo. 4. Dingo, 
hitliorujTichri?, or Dnrk- 
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OCEANIA. 

Area In square mile*. 4,100,000. Population, 80,600.000. 

GMfnphltal PsslUsi.— Oceania, or Oceonica, one of the Grand Divisions 
of land on the globe, comprises within its limits the Australian Continent, 
and most of the islands of the Pacific Ocean. 

DhUtro. — Oceania is divided into throe parts, — Polynesia, Australasia, 
and Malaysia. 

POLYNESIA. 

Polynesia embraces numerous islands between Malaysia and Australasia 
on the west, and America on the east. Those lying south of the equator 
are called The South Sea Islands, while those on the north are embraced 
under the namo of Micronesia. 

Soil, ClloMtc, **J Prediction*. — In the mountainous islands of Polynesia, 
the soil is exceedingly fertile. The climate, though warm, is tempered by 
the surrounding ocean. Vegetation is rich and abundant. Palms, cocoa- 
nut trees, and tree-ferns, oxtend, on most of the isles, down to the very 
edge of the ocean. The bread-fruit is an important article of native diet. 
Tropical fruits and flowers of brilliant hues are produced in great profusion. 

IihiMtucu — The inhabitants are tribes of a light-brown color, closely 
allied to the Malay race; they are in a savage condition, except where 
Christianity and civilization have been introduced by missionaries. 

THE SANDWICH ISLES form the most important gronp of Polynesia. 
These have acquired additional interest since the rapid settlement of Cali- 
fornia, from which they are about 1,800 miles distant. Their commerce 
has largely increased, and constant communication is maintained with San 
Francisco. There are thirteen islands in the gronp, only eight of which 
are inhabited ; Hawaii is the largest 

The natives have ombraced Christianity and made considerable advance 
in civilization. Honolulu, the principal port and capital, is situated on 
the island of Oahu (teah'hoo). 



AUSTRALASIA. « 

This division of Oceania includes the Australian Continent and numer- 
ous islands lying in the adjacent waters, the most important of which are 
New Guinea, New Zealand, and Van Diemen's Land. 

AUSTRALIA.— Area in square miles, 8,000,000. Population, 1,841,700. 

Sufiee, Sail, ninite, and Prscidfcfnv— The greater part of the interior is 
yet unexplored; bnt those portions which have been visited, consist of dry 
and barren plains. In the eastern, south-eastern, and south-western porta, ,] 
there are large tracts of fertile land. The climate is dry and healthy ; the 
northern parts, which lie in the torrid zone, are exceedingly hot. 

Both the vegetable and the animal productions of Australia present the 
most striking contrast to those of other parts of the world. The native 
trees are all evergreens; the forests consist chiefly of acacias, gum-trees, 
and gigantic ferns. Australia produces no native fruits capable of being 
used as food, except a few berries. Many of the food-plants of Europe 
have been introduced, and are now cultivated with success. The most 
formidable beast of prey is the dingo, or native dog. r 

Inhabit* its— Mistrial Parasite.— The native inhabitants belong to the 
Negro race. The white population, consisting chiefly of British settlers ~ 
and their descendants, has rapidly increased, owing to the discovery of gold ' 
mines in the south-eastern part of the continent Mining and the raising . 
of sheep form the leading pursuits of the settlers. 

Sydney, the capital of the British colony of New South Wales, situated 
on the magnificent harbor of Port Jackson, is rapidly advancing in popu- 
lation and commerce. Melbourne and Adklaiok, the capitals respectively 
of the colonies of Victoria and South Australia, are important places. 

MALAYSIA, OR THE ASIATIC ARCHIPELAGO. 

Malaysia consists of a range of large islands lying south-east of Ada. in- 
cluding among others the Philippine Islands, Java, Sumatra, and Borneo. 

Sell, abuts, aid Prodictlsni. -The soil is fertile in a high degree, and the 
climate is very warm. The larger islands of Malaysia produce sugar, coffee, 
tobacco, indigo, cotton, and various kinds of valuable timber; while the 
smaller ones yield immense quantities of spices and aromatic*. Rice i* ' 
everywhere extensively raised, and sago is produced in the eastern islands. 
Pepper and camphor abound in Sumatra. Java is noted for its coffee. 




InbsUtaab, etc— The natives of these islands are chiefly of the Malay 
race. The Dntch are masters of nearly the whole archipelago, with the 
exception of the Philippine Isles, which belong to Spain. 

B ata via, on the northern coast of the island of Java, is the emporium 
and seat of government of the Dutch settlements in the East Indies. 
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LESSON CXVII. 
Natural Divisions of Land. 

iMrlsr at the Earth. — It is supposed that the interior of the earth is in a 
I of intense beat, and that the surface is a comparatively thin crust, 
led by the cooling down of the melted mass wit bin. 
he greatest deptb readied by man is one mile fmni the surface ; and, 
i-taaces where the heat of the sun ceases to be fell, tbo temperature is 
»I to increase I degree for every 00 feet of depth. If this rate is main- 
td, the heat at a deptb of 21 miles would be sufficient to melt the most 
u-tory snbstaueea. 

leutty af the Earth. — The earth is fire and a half times heavier than a 
e of water of equal bulk would be ; but the density of the crust is only 
and & half times that of water. It is probable, therefore, that the 
h increases in density from the surface toward the center, 
rami Dtstrlhatlsi sfLui aid Water. — If the earth's surface were divi- 
iato 1,000 equal parts, 2KB of these would be land, and 784 water. 
here is about three times as much land in the Northern Hemisphere 
i the Southern ; and two and a half times as much in the Eastern 
lisphere as in the Western. The earth may be bo divided as to throw 
I! larger portion of the land in one hemisphere, as will be seen from 
following Map : — 




IV Csattaeats. — There are three vast and detached portions of land on 
glebe, which are properly called Continent'!. These are, the Old 
rid, or the Eastern Continent, consisting of Europe, Asia, and Africa ; 
Sow World, or the Western Continent, embracing North and South 
erica; and Australia, which, with the adjacent islands, Polynesia, and 
layala, constitutes the Grand Division known as Oceania. There is also 
it k called the Antarctic Continent, ice-bound and unexplored, the 
thro coast of which extends somewhat north of the Antarctic Circle. 
Fm af Ue CamfliMts.— While the coast-line of the Eastern and the West- 
. Continent is quite irregular, it is to be observed that their general form 
riaagular. Their northern coasts are broad flats of low land, while on 
i strath they narrow down to sharp and derated points. 
It will also be observed that the coasts on the opposite sides of the 
lantie look aa if they had been fitted to each other. Africa seems to jut 
ton the north-west just enough to fill the great basin of the Caribbean 
t and Golf of Mexico; while farther south the easterly projection of 
ul fits the indentation made in the African coast by the Gulf of Guinea. 



liak sf the Crass 1 MrtsUss. — In size, Asia ranks first; Africa, second; 
rth America, third; South America, fourth; Oceania, fifth; and Eu- 
*. sixth. In population, Asia ranks first; Europe, second; Africa, 
rd ! North America, fourth ; Oceania, fifth ; and Sonth America, sixth. 



-Elevations exceeding 1,000 feet are called Mountains. 
Mountains are generally arranged in groups or chains. Several connected 
chains are called a System. 

The highest mountain-range in the world is the Himalaya. Its mean 
elevation is estimated at from 18,000 to 20,000 feet. Fort; of its peals 
exceed 20,000 feet in height. 
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Though mountains appear to be enormuus elevations on the earth's 
surface, they are inconsiderable when compared with the whole mass of 
the globe. Tho loftiest peak, which b little more than five and one-half 
miles high, is leas than one fourteen-hundredth part of the earth's di- 
ameter. 

Mountains aro of great use to man. They attract the clouds and store 
up in reservoirs the water received from them, sending it forth again in 
streams, from thousands of springs, to fertilize the soil. They increase the 
surface of tho earth, piling variety to its vegetable productions; and they 
ore the great storehouses of mineral ti 




Volcanoes may be regarded as the great safety-valves of the 
globe, giving vent to the gases generated by the heat within. Some eject 
mud, instead of lava, and are called Mud Volcanoes; others emit water, 
and are called Water Volcanoes. It is supposed that there are about 
800 volcanoes on the earth, 200 of which a 
situated on islands. 

Volcanoes are either continuously active, 
occasionally active, or extinct. Strom bob 
(itrom'bo-le), on one of the Lipuri Isles, is an 
example of a continuously active volcano. It 
is rarely violent, but emits a constant light, 
and serves as a light-house to the mariner in 
that part of the Mediterranean. critch o» 

Earthqukts. — Earthquakes are convulsions of the earth, n 
in volcanic districts. They frequently precede vulcanic eruptions, and are 
sometimes so violent as to destroy whole cities. 

TsMe-Luds, or Pktttsis. — Table-lands are extensive tracts considerably 
elevated above the level of the sea. 

A series of table- lands extends along the eastern base of tho Rocky 
Mountains, from 2,000 to 8,000 feet in height. The table-hinds or Utah, 
between the Rocky Mountains and the Sierra Nevada, bare twice that 
elevation. The Immense plateau of Mexico and Central America exceeds 
6,000 feet in height. 

In South America are found some of tbo highest table-lands on the 
globe. The plateau of Potosi is from 12,000 to 13,000 feet above the level 
of the sea. 

sive and elevated table-lands on the glolte. 
ue vast plateau of 3,000,000 square miles, 
12,000 feet aVove sea-level. 

The greater port of Central Africa is supposed to be an enormous pla- 

lu, with a mean height of about 8,000 feet. 

Lswlud PIsIds.— Lowland Plains are tracts of land, either having about 
the same level as the ocean, or, as in tho regions around the Caspian Sea, 
considerably depressed below it. The Dead Sea and the adjucent region 
have a depression of more than 1,300 feet below sea-level. 

DtseruL — Deserts are barren tracts of land, nearly destitute of water and 
vegetation. In some desert regions are interspersed small fertile tracts, 
ell watered and wooded. These are called Oases. 

Islsads.— Islands are variously distributed, occurring singly, or in groups 
and archipelagoes. It is supposed that they are the tops of mountains or 



The whole of Central Asia v 
varying in height from 4,000 
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table-lands, whose base is in the bed of the ocean, and whose valleys and 
passes are filled with its waters. 

Some islands extend along the coasts of continents, of which they are 
supposed to be dependencies. Others appear to liave been thrown up 
from the bed of the ocean by volcanic action. A third class, called Coral 
Islands, have been formed by myriads of minute insects. 




The coral insects first throw up a reef, in which floating trees and sea- 
weed are entangled. In time a soil is formed, in which seeds borne by 
the current take root, and plants and trees are thus produced. 



LESSON CXVIII 
Natural Divisions of Water. 

Geieral Mrtslass. — As respects position, the waters of the globe may be 
divided into two classes; viz., land-incloted, or continental waters, and 
land-ineloting, or oceanic waters. 

As respects properties, they may be divided into three classes; viz., lalt, 
mineral, and freth. Oceanic waters ore salt ; continental waters are, for 
the most part, fresh. 

Springs. — Springs are formed from melted snow, dew, and rain, which, 
falling on high elevations of land, sink into the soil. The cavities beneath 
the surface form reservoirs, from which, at a lower level, the water finds 
its way again to the surface. 

Those springs which continue to flow at all seasons, arc called perennial; 
those that alternately flow and stop, are called intermitting. 

There are also Hot Springs. The water, descending from the surface to 
a considerable depth, becomes greatly heated by volcanic action. Steam 
is generated; which, if unable to escape, by its elastic force drives the 
water up through a crevice in the rocks. 

The most remarkable hot springs known are those of Iceland, called 
Geysers {ghi'ieri). One hundred of these occur within a circuit of two 
miles, one of which, the Great Geyser, at intervals of a few hours, sends 
forth an immense stream of boiling water to a height of from 70 to 100 
feet. 

Lakes. — Lakes may be divided into four classes : — 1st, those which re- 
ceive no stream of running water, and have no outlet ; 2d, those which 
receive no stream, but have an outlet ; 3d, those which receive streams, 
but have no outlet; and 4th, those which both receive and discharge 
streams. 

Riven. — Rivers which empty directly into the ocean, or into waters 
communicating with it, ore styled Oceanic Rivers. Those which never 
reach the ocean, hut fall into lakes unconnected with it, or are absorbed 
and lost in swamps or deserts, are styled Continental Rivers. 

The oceanic rivers are divided into four systems, belonging respectively 
to the Arctic, the Atlantic, the Pacific, and the Indian Ocean. 

Seines ef Rivers. — Most of the large rivers originate in chains of mount- 
ains, because springs are there most abundant ; but in some instances they 
have their source in small elevations in the plains. 



Descent «■< Ripldily ef Rivers. — Water, like every otheriiquid, when left 
free, seeks the lowest possible level ; hence the course of a river shows the 

general slope of the country through which it flows. 

The velocity of the current depends on both the volume of water and 
the declivity of the channel. A fall of one foot in two hundred feet pre- 
vents a river from being navigable. In general, winding rivers are less 
rapid than those whose channel is straight. 

RapMs, CaUratts, Castries. — When the fall of a river is sudden, and its 
velocity extremely great, it forms what is called a Rapid; and when it 
rushes over a perpendicular rock, it is called a Cataract, or Water-faU. 
When a rivulet or small stream dashes over a rock, it is called a Cascade. 

Rher-kaslu, Water-sheds. —The entire extent of country drained by a river 
and its tributaries, is called its Basin. 

The margin of land which separates one river-basin from another to 
called a Water-shed. This, in some cases, is a mere ridge-line, like the top 
of a roof, from which the waters diverge and flow in different directions. 

Hoiths of Rhen, Deltas. — Rivers discharge themselves usually by a single ' 
mouth, but in some instances by several months. 

Some rivers carry down with them large quantities of earthy matter, 
which, as their velocity decreases when they approach the sea, are de- 
posited, forming triangular bonks colled Deltas. 

The Ocean.— The waters of the ocean are salt, and bluish green in color, 
but both the degree of saltness and the tint differ in different places. 

The mean temperature of the surface of the ocean, for 10° on each side 
of the equator, is about 80° Fahrenheit ; at the tropics it is about 75° ; at 
latitude G0° it is about SO" ; and in the Arctic and the Antarctic Ocean it 
falls to the freezing point. 

The bed of the ocean contains a variety of hills, table-lands, and val- 
leys ; its greatest ascertained depth is about 8j miles. In the neighbor- 
hood of steep coasts, the bottom of the sea or ocean sinks down suddenly 
to a great depth, but near a low coast it deepens very gradually. 

The density of the ocean increases from the surface downward. At 
the depth of a mile and a quarter, its pressure amounts to 2,809 pounds 
on a square inch. 

The ocean has everywhere a uniform surface, which is called the Level 
of the Sea. Some of its branches have a higher level, in consequence of 
prevailing winds, peculiarity of position, etc. 

■•TeKats of the Ocean. — There are three distinct movements of the 
ocean; viz., waves, tides, and currents. 

Waves. — The action of the winds on the surface of the ocean produces 
waves, varying in height from a mere ripple to billows of from 10 to 20 feet 

Tides. — Tides are elevations and depressions of the ocean which occur 
at regular intervals. They are caused chiefly by the attraction of the sun 
and moon. 

The waters of the ocean gradually rise or flow, as it is called, about 
six hours ; after remaining stationary about six minutes, they then retire, 
or ebb, during another six hours, to flow again after a brief repose. In the 
open ocean the tide seldom rises more than a few feet, probably never 
exceeding five. The highest tides occur in the Bay of Fundy, where, with 
certain winds, owing to the peculiar formation of the shore, they attain a 
height of 70 feet 

Carrents. — The ocean to crossed in different directions by currents of 
different breadth, flowing like rivers, the neighboring waters forming, as it 
weve, their banks. There are three prominent causes that produce these 
currents; the unequal heating of the surface of the ocean, the earth's 
daily motion, and the obstruction of continents. 

The Calf BtreiM. — One of the most remarkable of these currents to the 
Gulf Stream, which issues from the Gulf of Mexico, spreads out to a 
breadth of 160 miles, and sweeps along the coast of North America to New- 
foundland. Here it meets a current from the north and divides into two 
branches, one of which takes a south-easterly course toward the western 
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coast of Africa, while the other seta in a north- easterly direction toward 
the British Isles and Norway. 

Ilia waters of the Gulf Stream are dark blue ; their highest tempers- 
tore is 86*. The mildness of the climate in the British Isles is believed to 
be doe in a great degree to the warmth of the Gulf Stream which washes 
their shores. 

Smb. — With the ocean various seas communicate, either by narrow 
Knits, like the Baltic and the Mediterranean ; or by wide openings, like the 
Yellow Ses and the Arabian. Seas of the former class are called inland, 
md those of the latter may be styled open. 

Besides these two classes of oceanic ten*, there are other bodies of water, 
sot connected with the ocean, such as the Caspian and the Sea of Aral, 
rbich, though called seas, are so much like lakes that it is not easy to 
define the difference between them. 



LESSON CXIX. 
The Atmosphere, Winds, Jiain, Snow, Hail. 

n* itsisjatsere. — The earth is surrounded by s highly elastic fluid, called 
its Atmosphere, which extends to a height of about fifty miles above its 
mrface. The color of the atmosphere is light blue; what we call "the 
bine sky " is nothing more than the blue air. 

The atmosphere is essential to animal and vegetable life. Its reflective 
power diffuses the light and heat of the sun and other luminous bodies in 
ill directions. 

Hi ill j «f ike ItsMsssere.— The density of the atmosphere is not uniform 
throughout its whole extent, but gradually diminishes as we ascend above 
the level of the sea. A perpendicular column of the whole atmosphere 
presses on the earth's surface with a weight of about fifteen pounds on 
every square inch. 

The sir on the top of lofty mountains is so rare as to affect the breath- 
ing, produce a general prostration of strength, and make sounds much 
Cunter than they would be at the level of the sea. When Humboldt hod 
Dearly reached the summit of Mount Cbiiuborazo, drops of blood issued 
from his eye-lids, ears, and lips. 

Tea pe retire of Ike ArsMsshere. — The temperature of the atmosphere di- 
minishes with its height Hence the perpetual snow that crowns lolly 
summits. The mercury in the thermometer falls one degree for every 300 
feet of ascent. 

Winds. — Wind is air in motion. The lower part of the atmosphere comes 
in contact with the heated surface of the earth ; as it acquires heat, it be- 
comes lighter and mounts upward, its place being supplied by colder and 
heavier air. 

Winds ore called after the point of the compass from which they come; 
marine currents, after the point to which they tend. An easterly wind 
tomes from the east ; an easterly current, from the west. 

Vebritj sf Whuh. — Winds vary much in their velocity and force. A 
initio wind has a velocity of from 4 to 5 miles an hour; a brisk wind, 
from 10 to 16 ; a high wind, from 80 to 85 ; a violent storm, 60 ; a hurri- 
cane, SO ; a violent hurricane, 100. 

Dm rf Winds. — Winds have a purifying effect on the atmosphere ; they 
£*npate unhealthy exhalations ; they waft our ships ; they transport 
vapors from the sea, to moisten and fertilize the land ; they carry the seeds 
of plants 1st and wide, and thus extend the empire of vegetation. 

Trade Winds. — These winds prevail generally in the Atlantic and the 
rseiflo, between the equator and the 28th degree of north and south 
latitude. Their limits vary, moving two or three degrees farther north or 
•nth according to the position of the sun. 

The heat between the tropics being greater than on the other parts of 
lbs earth's surface, the incumbent air, becoming warmer and consequently 



less dense, rises, and the vacant place is immediately occupied by colder 
and therefore heavier air, which rushes in on both sides from the regions 
beyond the tropics. 

Hsnstsas. — Monsoons are regular periodical winds which sweep over 
the Indian Ocean and Hindoston, changing their course according to the 
position of the sun. When the sun is north of the equator, the south-west 
monsoon prevails; when south, the north-west monsoon. 

Land and Ses Breezes occur on the coasts of all warm countries. The 
wind blows toward the land from 6 a. si. till noon, and, in some instances, 
till evening — this is called the sea breeze; it then changes and blows from 
the land toward the sea — this is called the land breeze. These breezes are 
caused by the unequal heating of the land and the sea. 

HsrrJeases.— Hurricanes are violent revolving storms, which occur in 
the West Indies and the Indian Ocean. They are supposed to be great 
masses of air, from a few miles to 500 miles in diameter, revolving round a 
central point They ore most violent in the Indian Ocean. 

In the Chinese Sea they are called typhoon* or toniadoe*; in other 
places they arc known as whirlwind*, teattnpout*, landtpouti, tand-pillart, 
ahiti-tqualh, pampero*, etc. 

Mala. — Rain is water, which, originally taken up into the atmosphere in 
the form of vapor, is returned to the earth in drops. The average quantity 
of rain is greatest within the tropics, and diminishes toward the poles. 

Inlay Seasras.— Countries situated within 10" of the equator have two 
rainy and two dry seasons during the year; but, beyond that degree, 
tropical regions have only one rainy and one dry season, the former lasting 
from four to six months. During this period, the rain does not fall con- 
tinually. It commences about noon, and generally continues for four or 
five hours, after which the clouds vanish, and not a drop falls during the 

There are some portions of the earth, however, within and near the 
tropics, where rain never falls, and there are other regions where it rains 
almost incessantly. 
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SbOw.— Snow is vapor congealed and crystallized before its particles 
have had time to join together to form a rain-drop. 

In the Northern Hemisphere, the region of snow (that is, in which snow- 
falls at the level of the sea) embraces most of the United States, with 
the countries on the north ; the whole of Europe ; and the greater part 

The elevation of the snow -line (that is, the lowest limit at which snow 
remains unmeltcd throughout the year) differs at different latitudes. Within 
the tropica it ranges from 15,000 to 20,000 feet above sea-level, while it 
descends to the level of the sea in about latitude 80. 

Glsdrn. — Glaciers are immense masses of ice formed on the sides of 
snow-capped mountains. The most extensive glaciers are found among the 
Alps and the Norwegian mountains, and on the coasts of Greenland and 
the Polar regions. 
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ATilanehe&i — Avalanches are masses of snow or ice, which, breaking off 
from lofty mountains, glide down into the valleys at their base. They 
sometimes occasion great destruction of life and property. 

Htfl. — Rain-drops are sometimes formed in the upper part of the atmos- 
phere, land in their descent fall through a stratum of air at the freezing 
point, when they assume the form of hail; if they freeze only partially, 
they form sleet. Hail-storms often occur in summer, owing to the sudden 
congelation of atmospheric currents ; they are most frequent in temperate 
climates. Hail-stones weighing 14 pounds have been known to fall. 

Climate. — The term climate signifies the prevailing state of the atmos- 
phere, as regards temperature, moisture, etc. 

The climate of a place is affected by the following circumstances : — 
1. Its latitude. 2. Its height above the level of the sea. 3. The position 
and direction of the mountain-chains. 4. Its distance from the sea. 5. 
The slope of the country. 6. The character of the soil. 7. The degree of 
cultivation which it has received, and the density of its population. 8. The 
prevalent winds. 9. The quantity of rain that falls. 



LESSON CXX. 

Distribution of Minerals. 

Metals are very widely diffused over the earth, there being but few 
countries of any extent that do not contain some of them. They are some- 
times found pure, but are generally mixed with other minerals, in a rocky 
substance called are. The most important metals are gold, platinum, silver, 
iron, copper, zinc, lead, tin, and mercury or quicksilver. 

Gold. — This is the most precious of the metals. It is usually found in 
grains, or gold-dust in a pure state. 

Gold is extensively diffused throughout the United States. The Appa- 
lachian region extends from the Rappahannock River, in Virginia, to the 
coast of Alabama. The California gold region, noted for its richness, is in 
the great valley of the Sacramento and San Joaquin, nearly 500 miles long 
by about 50 in breadth. Gold is also very abundant in Colorado ; and 
there are rich fields of this precious metal scattered through Idaho, Mon- 
tana, New Mexico, and Arizona. 

The gold region of Australia, one of the most productive in the world, 
occupies the south-eastern part of the continent. 

Gold is also found in Mexico and Central America ; in South America, 
along the base of the Andes and in Brazil ; in Europe, at Kremnitz in 
Austria, and other places. It is abundant in Western Siberia ; and is 
found in Africa among the Kong Mountains and in various parts of the 
eastern coast The islands of Malaysia, particularly Borneo, Celebes (tel'e- 
but), and Sumatra, produce considerable quantities of gold. 

Platinum. — Platinum, a grayish metal, is found in some of the gold 
washings of South America, and is produced in the Ural Mountains in 
considerable quantities. 

Silver. — Silver is found in many localities in the west of the United 
States, — in Nevada, Utah, Arizona, Colorado, New Mexico, Idaho, and 
Montana. The mines of Nevada, Utah, and Arizona, are particularly rich. 

Mexico contains what were once the richest silver mines in the world. 
In South America there are productive mines in Peru, Bolivia, and Chili. 

The quantity of silver found in other parts of the world is comparatively 
insignificant The principal mines in Europe are those of Schemnitz 
{them nits) and Kremnitz, in Hungary, and those of Spain. 

Iran. — This is the most useful and extensively diffused of all the metals. 

It is found in the greatest abundance in the United States and Europe. 
In the former, the states most noted for its production are Pennsylvania, 
New York, Ohio, New Jersey, Massachusetts, Kentucky, Maryland, and 
West Virginia. Iron ore is also abundant in the great mineral region south 
of Lake Superior, in Tennessee, Georgia, Missouri, and other states. Iron 
Mountain, in Missouri, is composed entirely of iron ore. 



topper. — Copper ranks next to iron in utility, and, though less abundant, 
is found in many parts of the earth. It is sometimes obtained in pure 
masses weighing several tons. 

The richest and purest copper mines in the United States, and probably 
in the world, are found in Northern Michigan on the shores of Lake 
Superior. 

The most noted copper region of South America is in Chili ; the most 
noted of Europe is in England. These two countries supply about one- 
half of all the copper consumed in the world. 

Zinc. — The countries most noted for extensive zinc mines are Prussia 
and Belgium. 

Lead* — Lead is found in greater or less quantities in all countries. Those 
particularly distinguished for the amount of lead annually produced are 
the United States, Great Britain, and Spain. The great lead mines of the 
United States lie on each side of the Mississippi River in North-western 
Illinois, South-western Wisconsin, and Iowa; in Missouri, south of the 
Missouri River ; and in South-eastern Kansas. 

Tin, — This metal is found in but few countries. The most noted places, 
where it is obtained are Cornwall, in England, and the island of Banca, in 
the East Indies. 

Mereiry. — The principal quicksilver mines of the world are those of 
California (about 13 miles from San Jos6), of Peru, in South America, of 
Idria, in Southern Austria, and of Almaden (ahl-mah-den'), near Cordova, 
in Spain. 

Coal.— Coal is particularly abundant in some parts of British America 
and the United States, in South America, in Great Britain, in portions of 
the European Continent, and also in China. It is believed that the largest 
coal-fields in the world are those of the United States. 

That particular kind of coal which is known by the name of jet, is much 
used for mourning ornaments, as necklaces, rings, bracelets, etc. In a 
single department in Southern France, there are about 1,200 persons em- 
ployed in the manufacture of different articles from jet 

Smlphar. — This simple mineral substance is sometimes called brimstone 
(that is, burn-stone), from its great combustibility. It is found chiefly in 
volcanic countries. Sicily and Iceland abound with this mineral. 

Petroleum. — Petroleum, or rock-oil, an inflammable bituminous liquid, is 
found in various parts of both the Eastern and the Western Continent It 
is particularly abundant in Pennsylvania, West Virginia, and Canada. 

inter. — This is a resinous substance often made into ornaments. It is 
obtained chiefly in Prussia, on the shores of the Baltic, where it is found 
in the sand and sea-weed, and also by digging below the surface. 



LESSON CXXI. 
Distribution of Plants and Animals* 

Multitudes of plants of different species are found in all parts of the 
earth. They are not scattered indiscriminately over its surface, but are 
placed in regions specially adapted to their respective wants. 

tfonber of Speeies.— The number of known species of plants is 89,000. 
Allowing for countries as yet unexplored, the total number is probably not 
less than 133,000. 

Of these numerous species, the most important are those that afford 
food and clothing. The chief food-plants are grains, fruits, grasses, and 
tuberous roots; and the most noted plants that produce materials for 
clothing, are cotton, flax, and hemp. 

Food Plants.— Wheat, rye, and oats, are supposed to have been natives 
of Western Asia. Rice, which ranks first among grains in the number of 
the human family that it supports, has been known from time immemorial 
in the Eastern Continent 
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Maize, or Indian corn, is a native of America, but has been carried to 
Europe, Egypt, Hindostan, and China, and is very widely cultivated. 

Barley, which bears the cold better than any other grain, is success- 
fully cultivated even as far north as the northern extremity of Norway 
and the coasts of the White Sea. 

Buckwheat is raised extensively in the northern part of the United 
States, Northern Europe, Siberia, and the table-lands of Central Asia ; it 
is a native of Asia, whence it was brought in the fifteenth century. 

The bread-fruit, the product of a tree about forty feet in height, furnishes 
the chief sustenance of the natives of the Society and other South Sea 
Islands. When baked, its taste is like that of a roasted potato. 

The potato, a native of Peru, was taken from Virginia to England by 
Sir Walter Raleigh, and thence spread over Europe. It is now raised in 
nearly all parts of the globe, from the southern extremity of Africa to 
Labrador, Iceland, and Lapland. 

Pints that prodaee Material for Clothing. — Cotton is most extensively raised 
in the southern part of the United States. Flax and hemp are largely 
cultivated in the United States and in parts of Europe. 

Plants of the Torrid Zone* — This zone is noted for palms, bananas, sugar- 
cane, coffee, cocoa-nuts, spices, yams, rice, maize, arrow-root, cassava- 
root, etc., together with a great variety of luscious fruits. Its timber-trees 
are both numerous and important ; the hardest and heaviest woods are 
generally produced here, also most of the dye-woods. 

Plants of the Temperate Zones* — In these zones, wheat, barley, oats, rye, 
maize, grasses, flax, hemp, the vine, apple, and similar fruit-trees, flourish ; 
together with several kinds of berries and a great variety of garden vege- 
tables. Here are found forest-trees in great variety, — the oak, the hickory, 
the pine, the elm, the beech, the fir, the cedar, and the maple. 

The warmer regions of the temperate zones produce a great variety of 
what are called tropical fruits and plants ; such as oranges, lemons, figs, 
olives, sugar-cane, coffee, rice, etc. 

Plants of the Frigid Zones. — In these zones all trees, except birches, beeches, 
alders, and a few others, almost entirely disappear. Vegetation is exceed- 
ingly scanty, but heath, moss-plants, and lichens, are abundant on the 
rocks, and grass grows during the summer. Such is the power of the sun 
at this season, that plants spring up, blossom, produce their seed, and die, 
in about six weeks. 

In that part of the Arctic region which borders on the north temperate 
zone, barley and oats flourish in the valleys. Vegetation ceases in the 
northern hemisphere in about latitude 75°, in the southern hemisphere at 
latitude 59°. 

Perpendicninr Distribution of Plants* — Plants have a perpendicular distri- 
bution, in an order corresponding to their distribution in zones of latitude. 
Thus, we find on a high mountain-range within the tropics, the lower part 
covered with palms, orange-trees, sugar-cane, etc. ; the middle with oaks, 
elms, firs, and similar trees ; the higher part with birches, mosses, and lichens. 

Animals of the Torrid Zone* — This zone is as full of animal as of vegetable 
life ; the influence of heat, light, and abundance of vegetation, tending to 
its increase. The minuter beings, — insects, reptiles, birds, etc., here swarm 
in great numbers; together with animals of gigantic size, such as the 
elephant, camel, rhinoceros, giraffe, buffalo, tapir, and hippopotamus. 
Here, too, is the region of numerous animals and birds of prey, among 
which may be mentioned the lion, tiger, puma, and hyena, the vulture and 
condor, the rattlesnake and boa-constrictor. 

Among the remarkable species of the African tropical regions, not 
mentioned above, are the crocodile of the Nile, the baboon, the gorilla, 
and a great variety of antelopes. 

Animals of the Temperate Zones. — The temperate zones are favorable to 
all herbivorous animals, — as the horse, ass, ox, buffalo, deer, sheep. Among 
the chief beasts of prey are the wolf, fox, lynx, bear, and otter. 

Animals of the Frigid Zones* — Among the most conspicuous animals may 
be mentioned the white bear, the moose, the reindeer, the musk-ox, the 



white fox, the polar hare, and the lemming. Seals, whales, and walruses, 
inhabit the ocean. Among the birds, are sea-eagles and a few waders, 
with a large number of other aquatic species, such as gulls, cormorants, 
divers, petrels, etc. 

Perpendienlar Distribation of Animals. — Animals, like plants, observe also 
& perpendicular arrangement. Thus, on a lofty mountain -range, we find 
the higher portions occupied by different kinds of animals from those 
inhabiting the lower portions. 

Wild Animate useful to Man.— The most important wild animals, birds, 
etc., that produce articles useful to mankind, are the following : 



HAMMIFERB. 



Nam*. 



ProdutU. 



The Greenland whale, Oil and whalebone. 

The Walnw, OIL 

The Seal, 

The Sperm Whale, Oil and spermaceti. 

The African Elephant, Ivory and food. 

The Beaver, 

The Sable, 

The Ermine, 

The Squirrel, ^Fur. 

The Arctic Fox, 

The Coypi, 

The Chinchilla, etc., J 

The Peccary, < 

The Kangaroo, 

The Reindeer, 

The Elk, or Moose, 

The Antelope, 

The Chamois, 

The Bison, 

The Buffalo, 



Food and leather. 



BIRDS. 



The Ostrich. 
The Eider Duck, 
The Swan, Goose, 
Duck, Ptarmigan, 
Snipe, Partridge, 
Quail, etc., 



Feathers. 



Food. 



REPTILES. 



JPiunat. 

The Turtle. 
The Iguana, 
The Frog, 
The Alligator, 



The Sturgeon, 
The Cod, 



} 



Prod*** 

Food. 
Leather. 



The Salmon, the 
Herring, the Shad, 
the Mackerel, the 
Turbot, etc. 



FISH. 

Food and isinglass. 
Food and cod-liver 
oil. 

Food. 



insects. 

The 811k-worm. Silk. 

The Cochineal Insect, Cochineal. 

The Lac Insect, Lac. 

The Gall Insect, Galls. 

The Bee, Honey and wax. 

XOLLUSKS, ETC. 

The Pearl Oyster, Pearl. 
The Common Oyster, Food. 
The Red Coral J 

Builder, f 

The Trepang, Food 



Red Coral. 



Dtstribntlon of the Hainan Race. — Man is dispersed over nearly every re- 
gion of the globe. His physical capacities enable him to adapt himself to 
almost every variety of soil and climate ; yet he is affected in both mind 
and body by the circumstances that surround him. It is owing to these 
that man now appears in five races, ditfering from each other in color, 
form of head, expression, and peculiarities of mind and disposition. 

The Caucasian or White Race are distinguished by their fair skin, fine and 
long hair, full high forehead, regular features, and symmetrical form. 
They inhabit South-western Asia (including Arabia, Persia, and Hindos- 
tan), the northern belt of Africa, and most of Europe, and have in modern 
times extended their dominion to the greater part of the Western Continent, 
to South Africa, Eastern and Southern Australia, and New Zealand. 

The Mongolian or Yellow Race have a sallow olive complexion ; long, black, 
straight hair ; a square head, low forehead, broad and flat cheek-bones, 
short nose, and eyes small, pointed, and obliquely set. 

The Mongolian is the largest of the five races, constituting nearly one- 
half of the inhabitants of the earth. Its headquarters are in Eastern and 
Central Asia, whence it has penetrated into parts of Europe — Finland, 
Lapland, Turkey, and Hungary. The Esquimaux tribes scattered along 
the coast of the Arctic Ocean are also of Mongolian origin. 

The American or Copper-colored Race are characterized by long, black, 
straight hair, dark and deep-set eyes, high and prominent cheek-bones, an 
aquiline nose, and receding forehead. This race includes all the native 
tribes of North and South America, except the Esquimaux. 

The African or Black Race have woolly hair, a long and narrow head, low 
forehead, large and prominent eyes, thick lips, broad and flat nose, high 
cheek-bones, and prominent jaws. It consists of the native tribes of Africa 
(south of Abyssinia and the Great Desert), of Australia, New Guinea, and 
New Caledonia. 

The Malay or Brown Race are distinguished by a tawny skin ; coarse, lank, 
black hair ; a low and broad forehead, large mouth, short broad nose, and 
eyes obliquely set They occupy the Malay Peninsula and most of the 
islands of Oceania. 



REVIEW QUESTIONS. 




HEVIEW QUESTIONS. 



LESSON CIIII. 



L Whit science treats or the divisions of the earth's surface! How many 
kinda or divisions are there? Three. What are they! Natural, Political, and 
Slathtmatieed. Of what docs Physical Geography treat 1 What named are given 
to the natural divisions of water on the earth ? To the natural divisions of land ! 

II. What name is given to the largest natural division of water on the earth * 
Into how mnny basins ia the one great ocean of the earth divided * Mention them. 
Where is the Aretie Ocean* The Atlantic > The Pacific? The Indian? The 
Antarctic, or Southern? Which is the largest! The Pacific. Which is the neit 
in extent ! The Atlantic. Which ncit * The Indian. 

III. What bodies of water may be considered as branches of these oceans ? All 
other bodiei of icater on the eartli'i tnrface, turpi thote lakes which hare 110 outlet. 
Whot name ia applied to a very large division of land snrmunded by water? To 
how many divisions of laud is the name continent property applied * Three. What 
are their names ? How does a continent differ from an island ? 

ndod by water, era sometimes styled con- 

IV. What is the shape of the earth ? How do geographers divide the earth ? 
Into tiro tonal part*. What are they called ? By what circle is the earth thus 
divided? B« the meridian 20° rat of that of Oreenirich. What kind of a circle 
Is a meridian? What is the difference between a great circle and a small circle? 

lit* a nit . — Look on the Hip of ibe World, and you will see the meridian referred to. 

V. Which of these hemispheres is toward the sun's rising? That on which the 
Eastern and the. Australian Continent are titvated. What do we call this hemisphere! 
Which hemisphere is toward the sun's setting? That on which the Continent of 
America it situated. What id this hemisphere called? Which hemisphere con- 
tains the more land ! 



VI. IIow is the Continent of America bounded ? What Is the southern part of 
that continent called ! What, the northern ? What three Grand Divisions are in- 
cluded in the Eastern Continent ? Which of these lies farthest north-west ! Which 
is farthest north-east? Which is farthest south-west! How is the Australian 
Continent situated ? 

VTL What oceans bound the Eastern Continent on the east? What ocean 
bounds it on the west? Mention the six Grand Divisions of land on the earth. 
Which is the Urgent ! Asia. Which is ue« in extent ! Africa. Which is the 
sniHllest ? Europe. Which contains the greatest number of inhabitants ? Alia. 
Which contains the greatest number next to Asia! Europe. How many inhabit- 
ants is the earth supposed to contain? A'earlt/ 1400 million* of inhabitant*. 

VIII. Name the countries of continents] North America. In what part is 
Alaska situated ? In what part, the United States? Which ia the most southerly 
country of North America! What country lies between the United Slates and the 
Arctic Ocean ! Which are the two largest divisions of North America ? What 
country of North America borders on South America? Mention the countries of 
South America. Which of these is the largest ? Which oitenda farthest south ? 

IX. Name the countries of Europe. Which of these constitute the British Isles? 
What three countries in Europe lie farthest north ? What two farthest aoulh-west ? 
What country of Europe is the largest ? Which is the smallest ? Belgium. What 
countries of Europe are peninsulas ? Mention the chief political divisions of Asia. 
Which of these borders on the Arctic Ocean? 

X. What natural division oflaml is Arabia! Where is Kamtchatka! Cores? 
What peninsula in Asia extends farthest south ! What peninsula ties west of the 
Bay of Bengal? Mention the chief political divisions of Africa. Which of these 
arc called the Barbary States ? Which is the most southerly country in Africa ? 
The most north-easterly ? The most north-westerly ! 

XI. WIiitv i ; : (In: r. .,i r -. i ;- v ..fili,. .-". .-lLiii'.:. ■ S-iir:_':i 'ii lua ! Liberia? Sahara! 
What sea ia north of Africa? What ocean west! What sea and ocean east? 
Which are the moat important Island groups of Polynesia? To what Grand Divi- 
sion of the earth does Polynesia belong? O. 
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L Where are the West India Islands ? Into what four groups are they divid- 
ed? Which of these groups extends farthest north? Which, farthest east? 
Which, farthest south? Name some of the most important of the Caribbee 
Isles. Of the Bahamas. Of the Lesser Antilles. Name the four islands that 
constitute the Great Antilles. Which of these is the largest? Which is the 
smallest? 

IL On what island is the Republic of Dominica? What republic occupies 
the western part of that island ? What is the capital of Dominica ? Of Hayti ? 
Of Jamaica ? Of Porto Rico ? Of Cuba ? What point is at the eastern ex- 
tremity of Cuba ? What cape forms its western extremity ? What cape on the 
mainland is nearest to Cape St. Antonio ? What water separates them ? What 
bays indent the coast of Cuba ? Of Hayti ? 

m. To what country do the Bahamas belong ? Which of the. Great Antilles 
is a colonial possession of Great Britain ? Which belong to Spain ? What water 
separates Cuba from the Bahamas ? Cuba from Hayti ? Hayti from Porto Rico ? 
Hayti from the South American coast ? What place in Mexico is at the mouth 
of the Bio Grande ? What place in the United States is opposite to Matamoras ? 

IT. Kama three isthmuses, and tell what they connect What Grand Divi- 
sion is joined to Asia ? What ocean would you cross in going from Europe to 
America ? Where is British America ? How is it divided ? What river separates 
the Province of Ontario from the Province of Quebec ? Which of these two 
provinces is the larger ? What besides these two provinces does the Dominion of 
Canada include? New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, Prince Edward I., Manitoba, 
British Columbia, and Hudson Bay Territory. 

V. Of what river is the Ottawa a branch ? What large bay lies in British 
America ? H. What strait connects this bay with the ocean ? Between what 
two islands is Baffin's Bay ? By what strait is it connected on the south with the 
ocean ? What lakes lie wholly in British America ? What lakes lie partly in 
British America and partly in the United States ? What river serves as a final 
outlet for these lakes ? St. L. 

YL What mountains are in Alaska? By what races is Alaska inhabited? 
What islands lie near the coast of Alaska? In what direction does it ex- 
tend? Do you know of any other peninsulas that extend in a similar di- 
rection ? What peninsulas extend in a southerly direction ? What peninsulas 
extend in a northerly direction ? Are there any important inland peninsulas on 
the American Continent ? Yes ; the two peninsula* forming the state of Michigan, 
and the peninsula of Paraguay, in South America. 

YIL What empire would you cross in going from Paraguay to Dutch 
Guiana? What colony lies west of Dutch Guiana ? What sea would you cross 
in going from Venezuela to the island of Jamaica ? From what two large islands 
U Jamaica about equally distant ? What other European nations have posses- 
ions in the West Indies, besides the British and Spanish ? 

VIIL What volcano is near the city of Mexico ? Near the city of Naples ? 
On the island of. Sicily ? In Iceland ? In the Argentine Republic ? Where are 
Mounts Cotopaxi and Chimborazo ? Which of these is farther east ? What 
rivers of Mexico empty into the Pacific ? Into the Gulf of Mexico ? Mention 
the chief seaports of Mexico. 

IX. Leaving the West Indies, what course must we take for the Bermuda 
Isles ? In what ocean are the Bermudas situated ? In what direction from the 
United States ? Which arc farther north, the Azores or the Bermudas ? Which 
are farther east ? To what nation do the Azores belong ? To the Portuguese. 
To what nation do the Bermudas belong ? To the British. In what zone are 
these islands situated ? In what zone do. most of the West India Islands lie ? 

X. In what zone is Yucatan ? What circles bound this zone ? What sea is 
north of South America ? What connects South with North America ? Of what 
political division does it form a part ? The United Slates of Colombia. What is 
that part of North America called which lies between the Isthmus of Darien and 
Mexico ? Mention the states of Central America. What extensive republic lies 
between Central America and the United States ? How are the United States 
bounded on the north ? 

XL To what country does Greenland belong? Denmark. What island in 
the vicinity of Greenland is also subject to Denmark ? Iceland. In what zone is 



the greater part of Greenland ? What is the climate ? In what zone is nearly 
all of Iceland ? What are Greenland and Iceland sometimes called ? Danish 
America. How many volcanoes have been discovered in Iceland ? About thirty. 

XII. How far west of Norway is Iceland ? About 700 miles. What is the 
length of the longest day and the longest night in Iceland ? About a week. 
Describe the Icelanders. They are industrious, moral, and mostly well educated. 
What does their island produce ? Potatoes and a few garden vegetables ; but the 
people live mostly byfahing. What do the Icelanders use for fuel ? Driftwood, 
imported coal, and a kind of white turf produced on the island. 

m 

XIII. In what direction is Newfoundland from Iceland ? Nova Scotia from 
Newfoundland ? What natural division of land is Nova Scotia ? What province 
lies north-west of Nova Scotia ? What river is the outlet of Lake Ontario ? 
What is its general course ? Where is the Mississippi River ? In what mount- 
ain range do some of its eastern branches have their source ? In what, the 
western ? What email lake is the source of the Mississippi ? 



LESSON CXXIV. 

I. Through what part of South America does the equator pass ? What coun- 
tries in South America lie wholly north of the equator ? What countries are 
crossed by it ? What is latitude ? How many kinds of latitude are there ? In 
what kind of latitude is the greater part of Brazil ? What large river crosses the 
northern part of Brazil ? What chain of mountains in Western South America ? 
What is the name of the most southerly country in South America ? What strait 
separates it from Terra del Fuego ? From what island does Cape Horn project ? 
What group of islands lies north-east of Terra del Fuego ? 

II. In what direction is the Argentine Confederation from Patagonia ? From 
Uruguay ? Brazil from Uruguay ? Following the coast of Brazil, which division 
of Guiana do you first come to ? Which next ? Which division of Guiana is 
farthest west ? What republic is west of Guiana ? What republic still farther 
west ? What republic lies south of the United States of Colombia ? What one 
south of that ? What country still farther south ? What country lies along the 
coast, west of the Andes, between Bolivia and Patagonia ? What countries lie 
between Chili and Brazil ? 

III. Mention the rivers of South America. Which of them are branches of 
the Amazon ? Of the Rio de la Plata ? In what direction from South America 
is Europe ? What ocean is between ? Are these countries in the same hemi- 
sphere ? In what hemisphere is Europe ? If we conceive the earth to be divided 
by the equator, in what hemisphere would Europe be ? What is the largest city 
in America ? In North America ? In South America ? In Europe ? In Asia ? 
Pekin. In Africa ? In Australia ? Melbourne. 

IV. Is any part of Europe in the torrid zone ? Is any part of South America \ 
Mention the countries of S. America that lie wholly in the torrid zone. Mention 
the four that lie partly in the torrid and partly in the south temperate zone. 
What is the longest river in N. America ? The Mississippi. In S. America ? In 
Europe ? TJie Volga. In Asia ? The Yatig-tsc-Kiang. In Africa ? In Austra- 
lia ? TJie Murray. 

V. In what part of the Eastern Hemisphere is Europe ? What circle divides 
the earth into the Eastern and the Western Hemisphere ? What meridian do we 
most frequently use to count longitude from ? How many kinds of longitude are 
there ? In what kind of longitude is Norway ? Portugal ? In what part of 
Europe is Norway ? What country is east of Norway ? What empire is east of 
the kingdom of Sweden ? What sea partly separates Sweden from Russia ? 

VI. What range of mountains separates Europe from Asiatic Russia ? Where 
is the Caspian Sea ? What is the Caspian Sea, strictly speaking ? A lake. Why 
do geographers class it as a sea ? First on account of its size, and secondly because 
it is salt like seas and oceans. What other large sea lies between European Russia 
and Asia ? What strait connects the Black Sea with the Sea of Marmora ? The 
Sea of Marmora with the Grecian Archipelago ? Of what sea is that Archipelago 
a branch ? How long is the Mediterranean Sea ? About 2,200 miles. 

VTT. In what direction is Turkey from Russia? What three principalities 
lie within the limits of Turkey in Europe? Boumania, Serbia, and Monte, 
negro. What country is north of Turkey ? What country is west of Northern 
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Italy ? Between what seas does Italy lie ? What country south-west of France ? 
West of Spain ? What channel would you cross in going from France to Eng- 
land ? What is the narrowest part of that channel called ? The Strait of Dover, 

YIIL What sea bounds Prussia on the north ? In what country do the Rhine 
and Rhone rise ? In what the Danube ? The Volga ? Into what sea does the 
Volga empty? The Danube? The Rhine? Into what gulf does the Rhone 
timpty ? Which of these rivers indirectly communicate with the Atlantic Ocean ? 
Which one does not ? Which is most noted for the beautiful scenery along its 
banks ? The Rhine. What important kingdom of Europe is not situated on the 
continent ? The United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, 

IX. What channel would you cross in going from Wales to Ireland ? What 
sea, in going from England to Ireland ? By what channel is that sea connected 
with the Atlantic on the north-west ? By what on the south ? Where are the 
Hebrides? The Orkney Isles? The Shetland? What other group in the 
vicinity ? Where is the White Sea ? What rivers flow into it ? What rivers 
empty into the Caspian Sea ? Into what does the Don empty ? What Grand 
Division lies cast of Europe ? What empire in the northern part of Asia ? What 
one in the central and the eastern part ? Mention the most important divisions 
of the Chinese Empire. What empire lies east of continental Asia ? J. 

X. In what direction is Indo-China, or Farther India, from China ? Mention 
its principal divisions. What bay would you cross in going from Birmah to 
Hindostan ? What sea in going from Ilindostan to Arabia ? What country lies 
north of Arabia ? West of Turkey in Asia ? What two countries east of Persia ? 
What one still farther east ? East of Northern Ilindostan ? East of Birmah ? 
Where is Turkestan ? What sea is north of Turkestan ? What rivers flow into 
it, ? What chain of mountains in Northern Asia ? In Southern Asia ? 

XI. In what zone docs the greater part of Africa lie ? Does any part of the 
Barbary States lie in the Torrid Zone ? In what zone is Cape Colony ? In what, 
Liberia ? What mountains border on Central Africa ? What race inhabits the 
greater part of Africa ? The African or Negro race. In what part of Africa is 
the Nile ? What large river empties into the Oulf of Guinea ? Where is that 
gulf? Where aro the Atlas Mountains ? 

XII. What lakes in Soudan? What river is the outlet of Lake Dembea? 
What mountains would you cross in going from Abyssinia to Zanguebar. Which 
is the largest desert in the world ? Sahara, What is a desert ? Is the Desert 
of Sahara inhabited ? The fertile spots (called oases) are inhabited. How large is 
this desert? About 8,000 miles long and 1,000 miles broad. What is a plain ? 
What are large plains called in the United States ? Prairies. What in South 
America ? Pampas or Llanos. What in Europe and Asia ? Steppes. 



LESSON CXXV. 

I. Which divisions of Africa lie wholly north of the equator ? Which wholly 
south ? Which are situated partly north of the equator, and partly south ? 
Mention the chief countries of Africa in the proper order. If you name the 
rivers according to the rule that has been given, with which would you com- 
mence? What group of islands lies west of Senegambia? What important 
group to the north-east ? Where are the Madeira Isles ? In what direction is 
Madagascar from Bourbon ? From St Helena ? 

II. What part of North America belongs to the British ? What is it called, 
and what city is the capital ? Which is farther up the St. Lawrence, Montreal or 
Quebec ? How are the United States divided ? Where are the New England 
states ? Which of them borders on New Brunswick ? What form the leading 
occupations of the inhabitants of Maine ? For what is Lowell noted ? Sailing 
down the Connecticut, what capital city would you find ? What are the chief 
productions of Connecticut ? 

III. What city lies at the head of Narragansctt Bay? What celebrated water- 
ing place in Rhode Island ? What lake lies between Vermont and New York ? 
What city in Vermont on that lake ? What city is the only seaport of New 
Hampshire ? For what is Vermont noted ? What mountains are in Vermont ? 
In New Hampshire ? Which are the Middle States ? Which is the most impor- 
tant city of those states ? What city lies opposite New York on the East River 
side ? What one on the Hudson, or North River side ? In what state is the latter ? 



IV. What bay do you cross in going from New York city to Staten Island ? 
To what state does this island belong ? In what two industrial pursuits does New 
York rank first in the Union ? What state ranks first in the amount of coal and 
iron it produces? P. What important manufacturing city is situated in the 
western part of Pennsylvania ? What important city in the eastern part ? 

V. By whom was New Jersey first settled ? What mineral is found in con- 
siderable quantities in this state ? Mention two of its most important manufac- 
turing cities. N. and P. Which is the smallest of the Middle States ? What 
are the leading industrial pursuits of the inhabitants ? Which is the most popu- 
lous city in Delaware ? Name the Southern States. Which is the largest and 
most important city in the Southern States ? Bait. Which is the chief com- 
mercial city of the Eastern States ? B. Of the Middle States ? N, Y, Which 
is the most populous city of the Western States ? St. Louis. 

VI. What Southern State lies north of the Potomac ? Who were the first 
settlers of this state ? What city is the great commercial emporium of this state ? 
At what city ih Florida is there a naval station ? What city is on the Mississippi, 
a few miles below the mouth of the Missouri ? What important city in Illinois on 
Lake Michigan ? Which of the Western States border on the Pacific ? Name 
the capital of each. By whom was Kentucky first settled ? 

VII. What is the leading object of pursuit in Ohio ? In what does Ohio rank 
first in the Union ? What important city in Ohio, on Lake Eric ? What one on. 
the Ohio River ? On what lake does Indiana border ? Which of the Western 
States are noted for their lead mines ? W., M., I., and III. Which is noted for 
its mines of copper ? Which is remarkable for its salt and hot springs ? Which 
of the Southern States is noted for the amount of sugar annually produced ? 
Which ranks first in the Union in the amount of cotton produced ? 

VIII. Which is the largest city in Wisconsin ? By whom was Wisconsin 
originally settled ? What is the leading occupation of the inhabitants of Northern 
Michigan ? Of Southern Michigan ? What city is the commercial metropolis of 
the state ? On what river is the capital of Kentucky situated ? How far above 
its entrance into the Ohio ? What city is the commercial metropolis of Missouri ? 
Which of the Southern States lies on both sides of the Mississippi ? 

IX. Which are the chief cotton-growing states ? Texas, Mississippi, Alabama, 
Louisiana, and Georgia, Which are the chief cotton-manufacturing states ? Massa- 
chusetts, New Hampshire, Rhode Island, and Pennsylvania, Which are the chief 
wheat-raising states? Minnesota, Iowa, Illinois, Wisconsin and Kansas. Which 
states produce the most Indian corn ? Illinois, Iowa, Ohio, Missouri, and Indiana, 
Which are the chief rice-growing states? South Carolina and Georgia. Which 
are the chief sugar-raising states ? Louisiana, Texas, Florida, and Georgia* 

X. What state borders on the Rio Grande ? What republic lies on the oppo- 
site bank of that river ? What are the chief productions of Yucatan ? What 
colony south of Yucatan ? Which is the most populous and important city of 
South America ? What ocean would you cross in going from Rio Janeiro to Liver- 
pool ? What is the largest body of fresh water on the globe ? Lake Superior. 

XI. now docs London rank as a commercial city ? First in the vorld. What 

city second ? L 1. What third ? N, Y. What waters would you cross 

in going from London to Stockholm ? From Stockholm to St. Petersburg ? Is 
Russia a mountainous country ? Is Switzerland ? Belgium ? Spain ? Does the 
Rhine, after leaving Prussia, flow through Holland, or through Belgium ? Of 
what does the German Empire consist ? 

XII. On what island is Copenhagen situated ? What city is the chief com- 
mercial emporium of Germany ? H g. What bodies of water separate Eng- 
land from Continental Europe ? What country of the continent lies nearest to 
England ? What seaport city at the mouth of the Seine ? What important manu- 
facturing city on the Rhone ? What important commercial city in the south of 
France ? What sea would you cross in going from Marseilles to Naples ? What 
volcano is a few miles from Naples ? 

Xm. What two empires lie east of Italy? For what is the capital city of 
Greece celebrated ? What is the chief seaport of the Austrian Empire ? To 
what nation does the island of Corsica belong ? The French, To what kingdom 
docs the island of Sardinia belong ? The kingdom of Italy, To what nation do 
the Balearic Isles belong ? The Spanish. Where is China ? For what produc- 
tion is China noted ? What city is the capital of British India ? What bodies 
of water would you cross in going from Cairo to New York ? 
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The system of Map Drawing presented some years ago in connec- 
tion with this Series of Geographies, in a set of Cards adapted to its 
Haps, has proved so popular and useful an auxiliary in impressing on 
the learner's mind the outlines of different countries and the relative 
position of their most important localities, that it is thought not out 
of place to give some instruction on the subject in this volume, par- 
ticularly appropriate to those who arc furnished with the Cards in 
qaestion, but designed to bring the exercise within the reach of all, 
whether thus provided or not 

The system here set forth, requiring no acquaintance with mathe- 
matical terms or geometrical problems, has been found practicable 
and attractive. It may be commenced even with Primary Classes, 
tnd will train the eye and hand, while it interests the pupil in the 
abject and aids in imparting geographical knowledge. 

COPYING FROM THE MAPa 

The simplest exercise is for the pupil, with a map before him, to 
reproduce the country or countries it represents. He may do this on 
Map Drawing Cards, on his slate or ordinary paper, or on the black- 
board. 

COPYING ON UP DRAWING CARDS. — Each pupil should be furnished 
with a set of Map Drawing Cards prepared to accompany this volume, 
—of the same size as its maps, and having the meridians and parallels 
of latitude laid down on them. 

Besides these there are needed, 1. A lead-pencil ; No. 2 or B is 
the right grade. 2. A piece of India-rubber. 3. A pen and ink. 4. 
A red penciL 5. A cake of Prussian blue, burnt sienna, and vermil- 
ion. 6. A saucer. 7. A small camel-hair pencil. 8. A small flat 
brash. 9. A twelve-inch ruler, divided into inches, subdivided into 
halves and quarters. 

tanmlag. — Having placed before yon the map to be drawn, and 
selected the corresponding Card, commence the outline with your pen- 
cil at the upper left-hand corner. Start with any prominent point of 
coast or boundary there ; and, observing between what parallels and 
meridians it is situated, make a dot in the same relative position on 
the Card, Following the coast or boundary along the top of the 
copy toward the right, locate the next prominent point with a dot in 
the same way, and connect the two with a line similar to that which 
jobs them in the copy. 

Proceed in this way from one point to another till you reach the 
right side of the map, and pursue the same process down this side to 
the lower corner. Then go back to the starting-point, work down the 
left side, and so along the lower part to the right By observing this 
order, both here and afterward, in filling in, you will avoid soiling 
the page by rubbing your hands on lines previously drawn. Coasts 
ire represented by continuous lines ; boundaries that separate contigu- 
ous states, by dotted lines. 

Do not use compasses to measure your distances. Accustom >the 
eye to this. If you make errors at first, do not be discouraged, for 
joa will soon improve, and the eye is greatly benefited by the exercise. 

Draw slowly and with care. Do not bear on heavily. As each 
*ep is taken, compare your work with the model ; if anything is 
wrong, erase it with rubber and draw it over. Try to avoid mistakes, 
however, for the frequent use of rubber soils the paper. 



When the outline is finished in pencil, go over it with pen and 
ink. If there are islands on the map, they must be taken next and 
treated in the same way as the main-land, their positions being fixed 
by their distances from the nearest parallels and meridians. Next draw 
whatever lakes there may be in the country represented. Then draw 
the boundary lines that separate the different states. 

Cobrlig. — Rub the cake of Prussian blue with a little water on your 
saucer, and then add more water till you get a very light tint. Fill 
the flat brush, and draw it once hastily over such parts of the map as 
represent bodies of water lying outside of the outline just drawn, — 
oceans, seas, bays, or gulfs. There must be no repainting, or the pa- 
per will be blistered and the shade will not be unifortn. Be careful 
that the brush does not pass over the outline. Minute indentations of 
coast may be attended to afterward with the camel-hair penciL Then 
cover with the same light-blue tint lakes within the outline, using the 
camel-hair pencil where it is necessary, and giving but one coat. 

Having finished the water surface, clean your saucer and brush, 
and rubbing the cakes of burnt sienna and vermilion on the saucer, 
mix these colors till you produce a tint as near that of the land as pos- 
sible. Apply this to the land surface in the manner before directed. 
Now with your red pencil go over the dotted boundary lines already 
drawn. 

FUUmg la* — Next proceed to fill in the details. Were this done 
before coloring, there would be danger of the ink's running. Take 
one class of things at a time ; and, first drawing all of that class with 
the pencil to prevent mistakes, go over them with ink before proceed- 
ing to the next class. Observe the following order : — 

Rivers. — Commence at the source and work toward the mouth, 
locating each prominent point by observing its distance from parallel 
and meridian. Rivers are represented by waving lines, which increase 
in width as you approach the mouth. 

Mountains. — To represent mountains, make a series of little curves 
in the direction in which the range runs. Then draw a number of fine 
lines, radiating from these curves, 
as in the engraving. The higher * mJw tfc$0. 
the mountains arc, the heavier these 
lines should be. For mountain 
peaks, draw a minute heavy circle, and fine lines radiating from it in 
every direction, as shown at the right of the above engraving. 

Cities and Towns must be located according to capitamahx, % 
their distance from parallels and meridians, and their town-mark, © 
position relatively to the rivers already drawn. Denote them by these 
characters, distinguishing capitals from other places. 

Canals and Railroads may also be introduced, if desired For 
canals draw two parallel lines very close canal, =^=== 
together ; and for railroads the same, with railroad, unuimiiiiimiiniuiiiiiiiiii 
cross lines at small intervals. 




MOUNTAINS. 



Lettering. — The names should now be inserted, as in the model. 
Use for this purpose a fine-pointed pen, without any previous pencil- 
ing, and allow a little more space for the names than is required in the 
model. If necessary, leave out some of the less important places. As 
a general thing, you will find it best to use the same arrangement of 
names that you find in the map you are copying. 

Adapting the Scale. — The Cards of this Series are specially adapted 
to the maps of Cornell's "new series of Geographies, or others on 
the same scale. They can be used, however, for copying maps of any 
size. When there is much difference in the scales, instead of locating 
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a poiut by its actual distance from parallel and meridian, observe its 
latitude and longitude by dividing with the eye the space between the 
parallels above and below it, and the meridians on eaeb side of it, and 
place it in the same latitude aud longitude on the card by making a 
similar division of the space there. When you are filling in, follow 
the same rule for locating places. 

When a map of about the same scale is to be copied, the draw- 
ing will be sufficiently correct without going rato these calculations. 

Length of Lessons. — Do not attempt all this at one sitting, but lot 
it be divided into a number of exercises, equal to the lessons in the 
Map Studies, Map Questions, and Descriptive Geography, on the 
grand division or states in question,— so that the Map Drawing may 
just keep pace with these throughout the volume. 

While, for instance, the map questions and descriptive geography 
of North America are being learned, let the map of North America 
be drawn, part at a time. The northern coast may constitute one les- 
son ; the Atlantic and Gulf coast, a second ; the Pacific coast, a third ; 
the islands a fourth ; the lakes, a fifth; the coloring, a sixth ; the rivers, 
a seventh; the mountains, an eighth ; the locating of the cities, a 
ninth ; and the lettering may suffice for several lessons. — Better do a 
little well, than a great deal poorly. 

COPYING OS A SLATE OE PAPEB. — When the pupil is not furnished 
with Map Drawing Cards, he may use his slate or ordinary paper. In 
this case, he had better commence with small divisions of territory, 
such as individual states, where it will be sufficiently accurate to 
represent the parallels and meridians by straight lines intersecting at 
right angles. 

Let him first, with the aid of his ruler, lay off an oMoDg figure or 
square, a little larper than the state he is about to draw. Then let 
him locate as accurately as possible (measuring the distances, that he 
may have them correct) the parallels and meridians that cross the 
state in the map he is copying, and mark their degrees in the mar- 
gin. When this is done, the pupil has made his own Map Drawing 
Card, and may now proceed with the outline as before directed. 

Eiinnlr In Qntllolnf. — Let it bo required to draw a map of Pennsyl- 
vania, as represented on the map of the Middle States, page 27. 

We commence by ruling off aa oblong figure a Uttlc larger than 



the outline of the state, and locate the parallels and meridians, taking 
care to have them exactly the same distance apart as in the model. 

Looking at the model, we find that the most north-westerly point 
of the state is near the 4 2d parallel, aud east of meridian 81° about one- 
fourth of the distance between 81 and 79. Accordingly, we locate 
this point in the corresponding part of our map, at A. 

The neat prominent point toward the east is just half way between 
the two meridians; and, measuring with the eye the distance it is 
north of 42°, we locate it at B, and connect A B with a slightly wav- 
ing line, representing the lake coast. From B we observe that the 
boundary runs directly south to par. 42, and draw it accordingly. 
Then we follow the parallel with our outline till we reach a poiut (D) 
about as far west of meridian 75 as A is ca^t of meridian 81, 

The next poiut at which the general direction of the boundary 
changes is south of parallel 42, a little less than one-third of the dis- 
tance between it and par. 40. Measnring with the eye its distance 
cast of meridian 75, wo locate it at E, and draw the boundary, mak- 
ing that part of it which represents the Delaware River a waving line. 

The next prominent point is about as far west of meridian 75 as 
E is east of it, and somewhat more than half way between 42 and 40. 
We mark the point, F, and -connect E and F with a waving line, as in 
the model. G is next located as far east of meridian 75 as E, and the 
same distance north of parallel 40. H and I are next located, and the 
boundary continued to these points. From I we run west to a point 
(J) as far east of parallel 81 as A is. Then, joining J and A wiih a 
straight line, we have the outline complete. 
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COPTEVG ON fin: 8LACK-BQABD. — The single-page maps in this vol- 



ume are about 10 inches by 8 
board, it will be well to increaai 
First lay off with your ruler 
as large aa those of the map (as 
by 16, 30 by 24, or 40 by 3 




When copying a map on the black- 
the scale. 

an oblong with sides 2, 3, or 4 times 
may be required), — that is 20 inches 
Measuring with the inch divisions of 
your ruler, mark on the sides of this oblong the points where the par- 
allels of latitude and meridians represented 
in the map will fall, allowing two, three, ur 
four inches for one in the model, accord- 
ing as you have doubled, trebled, or quad- 
rupled the scale. Then draw the parallels 
and meridians very lightly by connecting 
these points, observing that the meridians 
are not parallel, but approach each other as 
they draw near the poles. 

At first it may be well for the teacher 
to place meridian lines and parallels on the 
board before recitation, the pupil to com- 
mence with the outline. After a time he 
may do it in the presence of the class, show- 
ing them how each step is to be taken ; and 
finally he may require them to do it for 
themselves. 

Tlie Class to folio* on their Slates.— The 
whole class should be provided with slates, 
and with their maps before them should 
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GEOGRAPHICAL 


TABLES 




Qf Area, Population, etc.— The Population of the United States is given according to the U. S. Census of 1870, or 




a later State Census, if one has been taken, in which case the date is added* 


• 


In compiling the following Tables, recourse has been had to the most recent authorities. ' 


The numbers given in connection with many of the natural and 


political divisions of South America, Asia, 


and Africa, 


arc simply estimates ; a blank indicates that we have not sufficient information even to form an estimate. 


Pronunciation. — In the second column the word 


is respelled in such a way as to indicate its 


pronunciation. Sound ay like a in fate ; a like a in eat ; & like 


the obscure sound of a in Florida ; eh like e in met , 


' i" like t in jnn ; 6 like o in go ; 6 like o in 


not;o almost like u in/ur / oo as in won ; 66 like oo in book; 


£*? like <no in now; gh like g in go ; n* like the nasal i 


a in the French language. 












Sq. MUm. 


Population. 


Sq. MQm. 


Popalatka. 




Continents. 




Dutch Guiana, ghe-ah'nah, 55,785 


59,860 


Nora Scotia, no'vu sko'she-4, 21,781 


887.800 




Sq. MQm. 


Population. 
1.H41.7O0 


Ecuador, ek-wah-dor', 248,876 


1,800,000 


Nubia, nube-a, 880,000 


1,000.000 


Australian, 


aws-tra'lo-An, 2.945,000 

_ _ *. I _ Gb£\ S: i|l A\a \J\ 


Kgypt, e'jlpt, 870,000 
Kngland, ing gland, 50.922 


16,922.000 
23,282.189 


Ohio, o-hl'o, 89.964 
Oldenburg, ol den-burg, 2,470 


2,665.260 
819.814 


Eastern, 


east era, 82.6s3.0O0 

__ a.? __ <ej sc £\w a* #w%4\ 


1,838.650,000 


Farther India, ln'dc-a, 850,000 


28,000,000 


Oman, o-mahn', 80,000 


1,600,000 


Western, 


west era, 15,955,000 


85,500,000 


Kenan, fez-zahn', 158,700 


60,000 


Ontario, Prov. ot, on-ta're-o, 1(»7,780 


1,620,842 








Florida, flor e-dA, 59,26S 


187,748 


Orange River Kep M 5r ange, 48,049 


60.000 




Grand Divisions. 


• 


France, franc©, 204,071 


86,594,845 


Oregon, dr'e-gon 075), 95,274 


104.920 






France, with colo- \ Krritn 
nlea and depend., ) oit,iou 


42,594^00 


Palestine, pales-tine, 12.000 


800,000 


Africa, 


afre-ka, 11.553,000 


206,000,000 


Paraguay, jiah-ran-gwl', 56,720 
Patagonia, pat-a-go ne-a. 800,000 


298,844 


Asia, 


a'she-A, 17,800.000 


818,6:4.000 


French Guiana, ghe-ah'nah, 46,880 


24.951 


80,000 


Europe, 
North America, 


n'rup, 8^24.000 


809,000,000 


Galicla, ga-Hsh'e-a, 80,314 


6,000,826 


Pennsylvania, pen-sit- va ne-a, 46,000 


8.521,791 


a-mehr'e-ka, 8,598.000 
c-sho-ah'ne-A, 4,500,000 


56,250.000 


Georgia, Jorje-a, 58,000 
German Empire, jer'mah, 208,739 


1.184.1<r9 Persia, per'she-a, 686,000 


6,000,000 


Oceania, 


80.600,000 


42,729.554 : Peru, pe-roo', 510.000 


2,708,070 


Booth America, 


a-mehr'e-ka, 7,862,000 


29,800,000 


Greece, greece, 19,858 


1.457.H94 i Portugal, port'u-gal 84,576 


4.047.110 








Guatemala, gwah ta-mah'lah, 40,777 
Hayti (Republic of), ha'te, 10.204 


1,190,754 i Prusma, pru»h'A, 134.4i>9 


26,772.662 








570.IHK) 


Quebec Prov. ot kwe-bek', 198,855 


1,191.616 


Chief Political Divisions of the World : Countries. 


Herzegovina, hehrt-se-go-ne'nah, 6,420 


290,(NK) 


Keuas (older line), race, 128 


46.985 




Stazaa etn 




Hesse- Darmstadt, heae darm'staht, 2,964 


882,849 


Ken as ( vounger line), nice, 820 
Rhode Island, rode l'Und 075), 1,806 


• 92,875 




Ww^i vMI, 




Hindostan, hin-doo-stan', 1,488.000 


284,000,000. 


268,289 


Abyssinia, 


ab-ia-ain'e-i, 158,892 


2,200,000 


HoUand, hoi' land, 12,680 


8,815.456 


Koumanla, roo-ma ne-a, 46,s00 


5,078.000 


Afehanistas, 


ahf-gabn-la-tahn', 258,530 


4,000,000 


Honduras, hon-doo'ris, 47.092 


850,000 


Russia (Asiatics, rush a, 6,216.979 


10,928,216 


Alabama, 


al-a-bahmA, 50.722 


996.992 


Hottentot Country, hot ten-tot, 175,000 




Russia (Kuropean), rush'a, 2,174,^53 


75,662,798 


Alaska, 


alae'ka, 577,890 


70,461 


Hudson Bay Terr., hud'sun, 2,650,000 


100,000 


Russian Empire, rush an, 8,891.^82 


86,586,014 


Algeria, 


al-le're-i, 256,817 
ehf-sahs' lor-rain', 5,596 


2,490,888 


Hungary, bung ga-re, 87,045 


11,580,81)7 


Sahara, sah-hnh'rah, 2,436,400 




Alsace-Lorraine, 


1,529,408 


Idaho, i'da-ho, 86.294 


14,999 


8an Marino, sahn mah -re no, 22 


7,816 


Anam, 


a- nam', 198,043 


15,000,000 


Illinois, il-le-noy', 55,410 


2,589,891 


8nn Salvador, san sal-vi-dor', 7,500 


600,000 


Andorra, 


ahn-dor'rab, 150 


12.0H) 


India. tnde-a. 2,850,000 


262,OO«».0O0 


Santo Domingo, sun to do-mlng'go, 17,825 


150,000 


Angola, 
Anhalt, 


ang-go'la, 200.0DO 
ahnhahlt, 906 


2,000,000 


Indiana, In-de-an'a, 88.809 


1,6^0,(87 


Saxe-Altenburg, saks al'ren-burg, 510 


145.844 


213,689 


Indian Territory, In dean. 68,991 


110,000 


8axe-Coburg-(iotha, sake co burg-goti, 760 


182,599 


Arabia, 


a-rabe-i, 1,026,640 


4,000,000 


Indo-China, In do-china; 850,000 


S8.000,(HM) 


Saxe-Meiningen, saks mi ning-en, 958 


19M94 


Argentine Confe&, 


ar'jen-teen, 875.000 


1,840,000 


Iowa, lo-wa 075), Ni,n45 


1,850.544 


Saxc-Welinar, saks wi'mar, 1,404 


292.988 


Arizona, 


ar-e-zo'na, 118,916 


9,658 


Ireland, Ireland, 82.512 


^886,895 


Saxony, saks one, 5,7*8 


2,760,342 


Arkansas, 


ar-kansas, 52,193 


484,471 


Italy, lt'ft-le, 114,295 


27,4^2.174 


Sohaumhurg Llppe. showm burg lip'peh, 171 


88,188 


Ashen tee. 


a-shante, 90,000 


8.000,000 


Japan, tf-pan', 157,448 


88,8<NI,0(M) 


Schwarzbnrg-Ru- ( shwahrta burg 1 «»* 
dolstadt, J roo dol-staht, f **°* 


76,676 


Asia Minor, 


a shea minor, 212,000 


10,800,000 


Kansas, ican'sas C75), 61^18 


52M87 


Austria, 


aws'tre-a, 240,881 


87,850,000 


Kentucky, ken-tuck'e, 87,680 


1,821,011 


Schwarzburg-Son- J shwahrts'burg 1 o^ 
dershausen, j* son-ders-how'zen, f 


67,480 


Baden, 


bah den, 5,821 


1,506,531 


Khiva, ke'va, 24),O00 


1.250,000 


Battas, 


ba-leez', 18,500 


25.6H5 


Khokan, ko-kahn', 28,270 


960.O4N) 


Scotland. skot land, 30.685 


8,560,715 


Berbery States, 


barber-e, 908,000 


9,450,000 


Konlofan, kor-do-flihn', 80,000 


1,000,01 K) 


Sencgainbia, sen-e-gain'bc-a, 2."<0.000 


9,000.000 


Bares. 


bnr'ka, 60,000 


400,000 


I ^b red or, lab'ri-dor, 170.000 


5,(MH) 


Scrvia, ser ve-4, 14,607 


1.862,822 


Bavaria, 


ba-va're-a, 29,292 


5,0*22,904 


Liberia, 11-be re-a, 9,575 


718,000 


Siam. si am, 809,024 


6,298,998 


Belgium, 


bel'je-ura, 1L878 


5,408,006 


Liechtenstein, leek'ten-stlne, 68 


8,320 


Siberia, si-be re-4, 4,826,829 
Sierra Leone, se-ehr rah le-o'no, 468 


8,428,867 


Beknehistan, 


bel-oo-chla-tahn', 165,888 


2,000,000 


Lipfte-Detmold, lip pen dot molt, 488 


112,442 


88,986 


Benruela, 


ben-galah. 58,250 
bo-he ine-A, 20,064 


1,880,000 


Loango, lo-ang'go, 




Sleswick-Uolstein, sles wick hoi stine, 6,766 


99^878 


Bohemia, 


5,861,506 


Louisiana, loo-e-ze-an'i 075), 41,846 


857,089 


Soudan, Boo-dahn', 1,425,000 


88,800,000 


Bokhara, 


bo-kah'rah, 88,980 


2,286000 


Luxemburg, lux 'em-burg, 999 


205,168 


South Carolina, kxr-o-li n& 0" 5 )» 84,000 


b2.%145 


Bolivia, 


bo liv'e-a, 585,769 


' 2,050,868 


Maine, main, 85,000 


626,915 


Spain, Spain, 195,774 


16,885.506 


Bootan, 


boo-tahn', 19.180 


1,500.000 


Manitoba, man-e-to'bA, 14,840 


12,000 


Styrla, stir e-4, 8,670 


1,17^.067 


Brazil, 


bra-zll\ 8,281,000 


10.108,291 


Mautchoorla, man-choo ro-4, 400,000 


8,000.(MH) 


Sweden, Sweden, 170,516 


4,429.713 


British America, 


a-mehr'e-ka, 8,446,832 


8,847,970 


Marj-land, ma're-Und, 11,124 


7M),81'4 


Switzerland, swits er-land, 15,722 


2.759,^54 


British Burmah, 


bur mail, 98,664 


2,562,'528 


Ma.HKuehusettA, mas-sA-chu 'setts (*75), 7,800 


1,651,652 


S\ria, sir e-a. 60,000 
Tennessee, ten-nes-se', 45,600 


1,000.000 


British Columbia, 


ko-lum be-A, 288,000 


50,000 


Meeklenliurg- 


fftSSS f ^ 


558.734 


1,258,520 


Brif.ah Empire, 


empire, 8,6.*j0,000 


286,000,000 


8ehwerin, 


Texas, tex as, 274,3.'>6 


81K..*>79 


British Guiana, 


ghe-ah'nah, 99,925 
brunz wik, 1.425 


198,491 


MeeklenbUrg-Stre- 


■rs^sr \ ^ 


95,678 


TultH-t, tib et, 6T)2.«M)0 


6,000,(HK) 


Brunswick, 


827,493 


litz, 


Trans-vaal Republic, trans-vahl', 77,964 


140.000 


1 Bulgaria, 


bul-gare-a, 89,000 


2.500,000 


Mexico, mex'e-ko, 761,668 


9,276,079 


Transylvania, tran-sll-va'ne-4, 21,216 


2,11.\024 


Burmah, 


bur man, 190,517 


4,000,000 


Michigan, mish'e-gah C74). 56,451 


1,884.081 


Tripoli, • tripo-le, 12.\000 


600.000 


CaftVaria, 


kaf fra re 4, 15,985 


185,<XK> 


Minnesota. min-ne-KO'ta ('75X 88,581 
MiAhiMippi, mls-sis-eip'pe, 47,156 
Missouri, mia-soo're C76X 65,350 


697,407 


Tunis. tu nis, 46.000 


2.000,000 


OeiiJornia, 


kal e-fbr'ne-a, 188,981 


560,247 


827,922 


Turkestan, toor-kes-tahn', 240.000 


8.500,(00 


Canada, Dom.of, 


kana-da, 8,406,6:12 


8,686,596 


2,a'.o.ooo 


Turkey < Asiatic), tur ke, 74n5o0 


18.200.m«0 


Cape Colony, 


kape knl'o-ne, 200,610 


566,158 


Mongolia, mon-go'le-&, 1^00,000 


2,500.000 


Turkey (Euroj^an), tur'ke, 199,240 


l.\840.864 


Central America, 


a-mehr'e-ka, 188,588 


2.690,635 


Montana, mon-tah'n&, 143,776 


20,595 


Tuscany, tus ka-ne, 9,2*7 


2,142,625 


Chili. 


chU le, 132,6*4 


2.14(i.802 


Montenegro, mon-ta-na'gro, 1,700 


180,0(K) 


Tyrol, " Ur'rol, 11^25 
IT. S. of America, a-mehr'e-ki, 8,611,849 


885.7^9 


China Proper. 
Chinese Empire, 


china, 1,560.000 


405,000.000 


Moravia, mo-ra've-4, 8,584 


2,079,826 


8\92S,598 


chi-nees', 4,000,000 


438,500,000 


Morocco, mo-rok'ko, 260,(MK) 


4,000.0(K» 


U.S. of Colombia, ko-lombe-a. 480,000 


2,920.500 


Ctreaesia, 


ser-kash'e-a, 20,000 


800,000 


Mozambique, mo-zam-beek', 880,000 


800.IKK) 


Uruguay, oo-roo-gwi', 71,755 


44^,000 


Colombia, United \ 
States of, J 


ko-lom'be-a, 480,000 


2,920,500 


Natal Colony, nah-tahl', 18,750 


826,959 


Utah, Utah, 84.476 


86.786 


Nebraska, ne-bras ki C"5), 7\995 


216.280 


Venezuela, ven-ez-weiah, 439.290 


1,784,197 


Colorado, 


kol-o-rah'do, 104,500 


89,861 


Neiwul, ne-paul' 53,000 
Nevada, na-vah'da 075), 11 2, (KM) 


2,000,000 


Vermont, ver-mont', 10,212 


880,551 


Colombia, Diet of, 


ko-lum be-*, 64 


181,700 


52,540 


Vli-ginla, vlr-jln'e-a, 8&,868 
Waldeck, woldek, 488 


1,225.168 


Connecticut, 


kon-net'e-kut, 4,750 


687,454 


New Brunswick, brunz' wlk, 27,105 


285,777 


54.711 


Core*. 


ko-rea, 88,000 


9,000,000 


Newfoundland, nu fund-land, 40,200 


161,874 


Wales, walez, 7,898 


1,815,170 


CoataBica, 


kos'tsh relcah, 21,495 


185,000 


New Hampshire, hamp-shlr, 9,280 


818,800 


Washington Terr., wosh'ing-ton, 69.994 


28,955 


Dahomey, 


dah-homa, 4,000 


180.000 


New Jersey, Jer ze (75), 8,820 


1,019,418 


West Virginia, vir-Jin'e-a. 28,000 


442.014 


Dakota. 
Daknada, 


da-ko'ta, 150,982 


14,181 


New Mexico, mex'e-ko, 121,201 


91,874 


Wisconsin, wis-kon sin 075), 68.924 


1,286,729 


dal-ma'Bhe-4, 4,940 


467,534 


New York, york ('75), 47,0iK) 


4,698,958 


Wurtemburg, wur tem-burg, 7.682 


1,881,505 


Danish America, 


da'iuah, 799,750 


80.778 


Nicaragua, nik-ar-ah'gwah, 5S,169 
North Carolina, kAr-o-li'ni, 50,704 


800,000 


Wyoming, wi-o ming, 97,888 


9,118 


Delaware, 


deli-ware, 2,120 


125,015 


1.071361 


Yemen, yem'en, 


2,250,000 




den'mark, 14,765 


1,908,000 


Norway, nor'wa, 122,291 


1,817,187 Zoolu Country, zoo'lu, 62,930 


440,000 

• 
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Chief Citiei uid Towns of S. America. 






■"F-laU.-. | 










P.|»L,.i..„. 










Charleston 


8.C.- 


(1875) 


ofi.5411 Qaletburg 










g. 






[ Namtt vf&ipttat* are f n a va ll 

fc IA' atir* "J tkr f.'nifcd State* 


Wuw 


Charleston 


W.V*. 

N. C. 


4]l78 UalTeston 


Tenn. 
Ten. 


(ost. 18) 


S.liH 

80,000 


Lexlne^on 


(1876) 


I-;'! 


of 1 310 fun been foUoaed 
oenttu ha* netn taken, in 
of aucA ceners* is girtn 


tod.] 


£E 


Charlottesville 
Chattanooga 


a Pr. Ed 
Tub. 




1,838 Gardiner (tn.) 
COM lienev. 


Me. 

N. Y. 




4.4B7 

W1- 


LlNOOLH 

LiTcl.llchl (III ) 
l.ini k ISh.il 


N.'i',. 


(est. '71 


li.Hs.. 










Maaa. 


(1375) 




CoL " 


(eat. '74) 


8,.v'»l 


Lock'TJaven 


N. B. 




















»t0 . «l»rtretown 


t>. v.. 










«;»-6 


Abbeville (tp.) 


8.Q 




a.osi 


Chcslc. 


Pa 






:■. C. 








N.T. 


(1-75) 










2,022 


CKitt»>I 


Wy. 


(IBM) 




Fa. 








Utah 






aIX!™ 


Mcx. 




4.1100 




111. 




W8,97l , Glounater 


Maaa 


(1375) 


lll.'.'M 




Ind. 




s!si.-«i 


Mich. 


(1874) 




Chihuahua 


Met 




1t,«)0 Golden City 




(cat. '74) 










13. (SO 


Akron 








ChllUoothc 


Mo. 


(1*76) 


H.4M Gold Hill 


He*. 


(est. -57) 


,V,'J(HI 


Long Island City 


». r. 


(1S75) 


1.V.V7 










Chtlilcutho 


Ohio 




8,920 ' Goldaboro 


N. 0. 






Los Anreles 


Cal. 








N. V. 


(137*) 




Chippewa Fans 
Cincinnati 




(1375) 




Tei 






LoiiUian. 


Mo. 


(1376) 


102IJ 


Albany 






l.D'Jl! 






aifl.*t9 tlooben 


l.i.l. 






Louisville 


Ky. 




KHi.lW 


Albuquerque 


N. Mot 






W, v.. 


a.iHMi Grafton 






i.ii-: 


Lowell 




(1373) 


4(1.(17; 


Alexandria 


La. 






Clarksvlllc 


Tcnn. 




8,100 liianrt Haven 


Mich. 


(13-1) 




Lvncbbuig 






a.-.!;. 








13,570 


1 'Iceland 


Ohio 




W.s-iji , Grand Itaplda 


Mlcb. 


(1H74) 




Lyon 


M... 


(l <:■) 




Alleghany 


IV 










(13™ 


T, M0 ! (irec'ncMiL 


Wis. 


(1S76| 




Machlns (tn.) 


Iowa 


( i -:,-.■! 


•a';;-4 










Clinton 


Lb, 




Lid. 




8.W7 


Me. 






Alpena 


Mien. 


(in*) 




Cob 1*3 






17.493 Gn*nport 


N. Y. 












ll'.MO 


AlUID 


in 




noes 


C.ll.lWilt.T 


Mich. 


, 1.-71) 


4^3U G«en%illo 


Ala. 




i.'.Mi 




Mo. 


(1576) 


n.'i.'l 












Hex, 








(1375) 


6..M7 










And moo 


B.C. 


(137.1) 


tjm 




Col 


(eat. -71) 


2..VKI i Grenada 


Ml. -iv 




USS1 


Malison 


Ind. 




II ■..'00 








5.V74 


OihmiUu' 


Mo. 


(187.it 


4.14b tinadalaxora 


- . 




7u,9i7 


M.r,i~.y 




(1S75) 






Mich. 


(1371) 


6.felK 


Columbia 






«.W1 GoanaiunW 
















Appalachlcola. 










Si. C. 


(IS7S) 




N.J. 




BJkU 


MancheMcr 


N. H. 




-il-ii-i 


" J' l |^*{]]° 




(1375) 


«.; M 


Clumhla 






O.NB0 : Hanerstowu 






cm 


Manitu-o 




(1-71) 




h d 












1.401 Ha Lira i 


N.H. 




20 ..M-* 


Manitowoc 


IV 1?. ' 


(I-7M 


5T.-4 






(1575) 










4,312 Hamilton 








MumUIo 


Mi:, n. 


(ibie) 


5.116 










■ .-„„.. 


Ohio 




81,™ Hamilton 


,N Y. 




l.r.YH 




0:,i,j 




c.ov-j 








HJtai 




Ilond. 




1K.0OO ! Hamilton 








Moi.Hililllo 










N.J. 








N. 11. 




1£241 1 Hamilton 






18.116 


Marl.lehcod (tn.) 


Maaa. 


(1575) 


■te-n 


Aoffasnt 


K. V. 


(1515) 


i,\a~9 


Corpui Christ) 


t™. 




l.si* ' Hannibal 


H.n, 


(1676) 


li).(»)rt Marietta 


Ohio 




5;21 i 




Me'. 












6,3119 ! Harper't Ferry 


a » 










C6JS 




III. 






Coondl Bluffj 


Iowa 


(1SIB) 


D.187 KaMoBDio 


Pa. 




28,104 Marollette 


Mich. 


(1374) 






Ncv-. 




1,124 




Ky. 




S4.5HB : Haitfoid 


C.uiu. 




Mich. 




4.62.1 




Ten. 












8. TBI llaatln C B 


Minn. 


(IS75) 


siftM Marshall 


Tex 


i'^.% 


5.6110 


Am Cayes 


llayt! 






Cumberland 


Mel.' 






Cuba 




180,0110 ; Manhalliown 


l,.wa 


(1375) 


4.8S4 


Bai.uk 


ISiifSie 




lijmu 


Dallas 




(eat 'TT) 


IO.I30 Haverhill 


Mass. 


(1376) 


14,6as Martin sburg 


W. Vi 




4.MJ) 








* -M.-f) t 


Dalle, (The) 


<>..-. 




Mi Havre do Grace 


M<1. 




1,181 1 Marrtvllle 


Cal. 








Me. 




IV 39 




Sa. 




LBM Helena 


Art. 




f.UV ' Matnmoroa 


M.s. 






Bannock CUT 


Mun. 












,:..(; HlLlSi 


Mon. 




8.108 ! Matanioa 


t.h,ba 






Bararoa 


Cuba 






F! an v lllo 


HI. 






Ky. 






Kv 






Berdetowo 


Ky. 




IV.'. 


Dim vllle 


Kv. 




IJA2 Hickman 


Ky. 




1420 Muatlao 


Mc. 










(1375) 




DaiivllM 


IV 




- M Hobokrn 


N.J. 


(1875) 


21,766 McGrea-or 
2.U62 Meadvfile 




(1375) 


Wr2 
















tCttm Hollidovabnrfr 


Pa. 




Pa. 




7.10H 




M. Y. 




8,S!h) 


Davenport 


Iowa 


(18TS) 


21 afi Holly Snrlnita 


Mlas. 




2,4(16 Memnhli 
16,260 MeriJa 


Tenn. 






Batea villa 


Ark. 




691 








B3 Holyoki 




(1876) 


Mci. 




8)!>J5 


Rath 


Ms 




7.S71 








7 I'll Houklnavllla 


Ky. 




8,186 , Meridian 


M ii?. 








N. Brunswick 






Iowa 


(13751 


BB Hoi Spring* 


• -1 




l,!-76 Mcnllln 










La, 




CIIH 




CoL 


(eat. '71) 


KB Houston 


Tej. 


(eat'TS) 


M. 500 M» ico 


Mil. 










(IBM) 




Dan Moiraa 


l.j-i 






N. T. 


(1675) 


8,184 




Ho, 


(I MO) 




Bay gu 


Midi. 


llSH) 


la.fiao 




Mich. 


(1874) 


M 9 Huatsvilla 


Ala. 




4,11(11 


Mkblean City 


Ind. 






Beaufort 






1,480 




Ill 




QB Idaho City 








Middle bury ' 










b. a 




l.7aa 


Donakiaonvllle 


'a 




l,',;.i Independence 




(1375) 


8,424 








6,l>28 


Boater Dam 


\ii.. 


(1375) 




Dovitn 


Bel. 






Kiin. 


'*-■ 


!.SfBl 


Mil ford 


Del. 






BoUUt 


Me. 




5.273 




N. 11. 




SB Independent 




(ls70) 


a..i7i 


Mllledgcvlllo 








llellefontalno 








Dubuque 

Dldutb 




(1373) 




Ind. 




1 '. 


Milwaukee 


wn. 


C 1 BIB) 


1 (H>' 7 73 


Belleville 






8. 11C 


.Mini.. 


(1S7.'i) 


on-n i Indlanola 


Tex. 




i.aixi 


Mineral Point 




(IM.'-) 


3.0.-4 


fellows Fall! 










», T. 


(1375) 


t&i ' Iowa City 




(1«6) 


6,871 


Minneapolis 


Minn. 


■":' 










4.605 


Durango 


Mcx. 




1^,419 i lahpemlng 


Mich. 


(1=71) 


1,6112 


Moberly 


Mo. 




4.406 




Cal. 




1.836 


K.Orecnwleb(tD 


11. I. 


(1675) 






N. Y. 






MobUe 


Ala. 






Bennington 






2.M1 




Md. 






Jackson 


Mlrb. 


(1314) 




Monroe 


I*- 






















Jataaos 


MlH. 




i:/M 


Monroe 


Mlcb. 


(1874) 


6.V32 


Bingham ton 


». V. 


(1875) 




rjist Oranjfd 




(18T5) 




Jaekaon 


Tcnn. 








f'al 




1.119 










Eastport ( tn.) 


Me. " 






Jacksonville 


Flu 




6>.H2 


Monterey 


Mes. 




1V*4 


Btoomlniflon 


III. 




KSJO 


East Saginaw 
Kau Claire 








Jack son vlbo 


111. 




B.2(r8 


Morrroorai 


Ala. 




lo.&tttl 


Bloom In eton 








Wis' 


(1375) 




H. V. 






Moittpxliu 


Vt. 




8,018 


Bout Cut 


Idaho 






Edonun 


S. C. 




1 '-ct . Janesrtlle 


Wis. 


(1875) 


wine 




Que, 




107.995 






(is;.-.) 




ElKin 
Elizabeth 


111. 




ai44i 


Jefferaon 


Tex. 






Mt. Pleaaant 




(181B) 


4.36S 




Ho. 


t^I? 


8.601 


N.J. 


0375) 


S5.B-'H 


JimaaonCnT 




(1876) 


5.'58* 


ML Vernon 






4.1-70 




Maaa. 




841.910 








8.iM 


Jefleraonvllle. 


Ind. 






Mnrfreeaboro 


Tenn. 




8,501 


Brattleboro (in.: 






4.J33 


Kll.eou City 
Kllaimrth (in.) 


Md. 




1,7*2 


Jersey City 


N.J, 


(1870) 


10».ffl7 


Muscatine 


Iowa 


(1-75, 


7,587 


In* bam 


Tex. 




Mil 






6,267 


JoHat 






1,S6S 


Muskegon 


.1. 


(IBT4J 


K..V1B 


Bridgeport 


Conn. 








N Y. 


(IRIS) 




JopUn 


Mo. 


(1 370) 


7.571 


Nashua 


N. 11. 




10.04* 


Brigham Ully 


N.J. 


(1375) 










LIH 


Junction City 




(1377) 


9.018 


NaaiivtLLa 


Teun. 




E3.56B 






UII3 


Erie 


Pa. 






Kalamaioo 


Mlcb. 


.14. 






Mlas, 




It.OM 




K. 1, 


1 1676) 




En bull 






MM 


Khm(bJ 


Mo 




89.786 




La, 




1.41)1 


Brooklyn 


N V. 


(1,75) 




En™ City 








N. H. 






Nebraaka City 






t-Ofifl 


Brow ni vl lie 


Tm. 








Nev. 


(eat -17) 




Knurr 


La. 




2,028 


Neenah 


Wis. 


(1576) 


4.0X8 


Brown vllle 


Neb. 




].*'* 


KruuTille 


,. i 




1U8H 


Kanosha 


.. 


(1375) 




New Albany 


Ind. 




i :i,)» a 




Ba, 






t'KM (tn.) 


N H. 




IM 


Keokuk 


Jowa 




11,341 


Newark 


N.J. 


(18TB) 


1V.3.810 


Bruntwkk 


M.\ 










(1875) 






Fin. 






Newark 


Ohio 




6.8B8 


Buffalo 




[is™ 


184.557 




Hasa. 


(1-7 5) 




KluaTton 






85,0«0 


NewBenmrd 


Maaa. 


(1876) 




Burlington 






'SSI 


Faribault 


HbaO. 


(1375) 






K. Y. 


(1875) 




Newhem 


N. <J. 




6,349 


Burlington 




(1.-7*1 


FamiinRtnn (tn.) 


Ma. 




a.261 


Klnirston 






ii,m 


Newberry 


tf. C. 




1.-01 


Burlington 








FayctteHlle 






SB 


Hl.n.vllh! 


Tenn. 




(•.639 


New Brunswick 




(lRfT) 


16,0*0 










l-'iijflU' villa 


K.O. 




4,660 




Ind. 




SI 77 


Newnurg 


IT, Y. 










(1375) 


41.533 




Fav 


(1817) 


8,500 




III. 




1,268 




Tt, 




2.941 




lid, 




1,641 


FllUnore City 


Utah 




MS 


LaCroaaa 


Wll, 


(1875) 




NewcaMuT"* 


Maan. 


(1615) 


i»\ava 








8,uti0 


Fltrhburf 


Haaa. 


(18TS) 


1S.2SH 


1j Fayctto 


Ind. 




1SJW6 


IV 




8.164 




ArK. 






Flint 


allch. 


11814) 


B.IB7 


LluibertvlJlo 


N.J. 


(1875) 


4,184 


New (irimiLi 






45,000 






(1676) 


88,551 








1,008 








10,238 


New Haven 


Conn. 




3H.540 


Camden 


P. t:.' 




l.0»7 


rood da law 


Wll. 


(IH7S) 


1SJ0B 






(1375) 


2,*60 


New I-ondon 






0.37B 




Mlsa. 






Fort Dodge 
Fort Madison 




(137,5) 






Mich. 


(137d) 




Niw OnLiua 


la. 




191,415 




Ohio 






low* 


.1- 


(jn 








11681 




Ky. 




15,087 


C»pa Oknrdua 


Mo. 


(1ST*) 


8,681 






(1870) 


4,67 1 


l^ramia 


Wy. 


(1874) 


1,800 


NawroiT 


B. I. 


(1375) 


14.IW3 


Cape lleyclea 


HayU 




15.1)11(1 


FdH Smith 


Ark. 




un 


Laredo 


Tea. 








Iowa 


(1575) 


iJKt 




IV 












17,718 


La aslla 


III. 




5,200 


Newton 


Maaa 


(1S1&) 


10,1 OB 


Carlisle 






9.660 


FaairaroiT 


St 




\896 


Lawrence 




(1377) 




N. Westminster 


Hr. Col 




2.000 




Nov. 






Frederick 




S.M 


Lawrence 


Masi. 


(1S75| 






VI. Y. 


(lsuii 




c^Tiii 




(1371)) 




Fredorlckaburf 






,.j.j 




Ind. 




ajw 


Nilea 


Mich. 


(1374) 


*m 




..-*■■ 


»>ra 




N. Bru 


UBWlck 


..... 




a... 


(1871) 




Norfolk 


Vn. 




19,'«S 


Cedar Rapid) 


Iowa 


liff.l) 


7,175 




IIL 




7,-W 




N H. 




8.004 


Northampton (tn. 


Maaa 




m vn 


Central City 


Col, 


[•st'i. 






Neh. 








Max. 




100.000 


Norwalk (tn.) 


Conn. 




19,1m 


Cluunbersburg 


IV 




6J*» 








W50 




Nlc. 






Norwich 






16,641 


Cliitiipibrn 


111. 








Ala. 




Ull Le-lLU,,, 


Mo. 




IS, two 


Oakland 


CaL 


(1376) 


12.000 


Charts. City 


low. 


(1875) 


*7>e* 


aakoa 


DL 




7,01. 


Lewuttown 


Pa. 




1,181 


Oconto 


Wla. 


(1813) 


4,467 
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Population. 


en City 


Utah 




8,127 


enabura; 


N. Y. 


(1875) 


10,858 


Tity 


Pa. 




2,276 


be 


Kan. 


(1877) 


2,276 


mma. 


Wash. 




1,208 


iha 


Neb. 




16,083 


kraaas 


La. 




1,546 


«e 


N.J. 


(1875) 


10,818 


poo City 


Ore. 




1,882 


ko*h 


Wis. 


(1875) 


17,015 


■loOiM 


Iowa 


(1875) 


4,268 


««o 


N. Y. 


(1875) 


22,428 




IIL 




7,786 


IW» 


Kan. 


(18T7) 


8,119 


ATI 


Ont. 




*1,545 


imwi 


Iowa 


(1875) 


6326 


itonna 


Minn. 


(1&75) 


2,799 


snsboro 


Ky. 




8,487 


ord 


Miss. 




1,422 


ueah 


Ky. 




6,866 


is 


w\,*Va. 




2,655 


bersburg 




5,546 


KMUI 


Kan. 


(1875) 
(1875) 


2,120 


nic 


N.J. 


4,888 


ersoo 


N.J. 


(1875) 


88,814 


rtucket 


R. I. 


(1875) 


18,464 


In 


111. 




5,696 


a 


Iowa 


(1S75) 


2,536 


i-nrnrla 


Fla. 




8,847 


•fte 


111. 




22,849 


u 


111. 




8,650 


n 


Ind. 




8,617 


ersburg 


Va. 




18,950 


bdeiphla 


Pa. 


(1876) 


817,448 


Jftpebarg 


N.J. 


(1875) 


7,24<> 


toa 


N. 8. 




8,462 


itka 


Fla. 




720 


ie Blnff 


Ark. 




2,081 


icha 


Nev. 




1,144 


|n» 


Ohio 




5,967 


lAburr 
UalWdttn.) 


Pa. 
Mass. 


(1875) 


86,076 
12,267 


arervibe 


Cal. 




1,562 


ittaborg 


N. Y. 




5,189 


attamouth 


Neb. 




1,944 


jmoath (tn.) 


Mass. 


(1875) 


6370 


ttthw 


Mien. 


(1874) 


4,867 


ortage 


Wis. 


(1875) 


4,887 


r*rr Ar Peixcb 


Ilayti 




21,000 


oct Huron 


Mich. 


(1874) 


8,240 


ortiand 


Me. 




81,418 


ortiand 


Ore. 




8,298 


wtamooth 


N. II. 




9,211 


ortamooth 


Ohio 




10,592 


ortacooath 


Va. 




10,492 


'ottsiius 


Pa. 




12,384 


toaghkeepsle 


N.Y. 


(1875) 


20,022 


Yairfe da Chien 


Wis. 


(1875) 


2,948 


tesaitt 


Art. 




668 


Teseott 


Ont 




1400 


ViBCeCOO 


N.J. 


(1875) 
(1875) 


2,798 


'BOVIPEB'CX 


B. I. 


100,675 


tovo 


Utah 




2,884 


Hirbk 


Mex. 




67,571 


'oerto Frindpe 


Onba 




80,688 


fcae-bee 


Que. 
Mex. 




59,609 


taeretsro 




48,237 


pifafllffimntio 


Qua. 




20,000 


taloej 


IIL 




24,052 


tarine 


Wis. 


(1875) 


18,274 


tahwir 


N.J. 


(1875) 


6,947 


IaLUQH 


N.C. 




7,790 


taveona 


Ohio 




2,183 


leading 
ted Wing 


Pa. 

Minn. 


(1875) 


88,980 
5,680 


Sstoavui 


Iceland 




1,400 


tfeamond 


Ind. 




9,445 


ItCBXOXD 


Va. 




51,088 


Sodmter 


Minn. 


(1875) 


4,844 


tocaeftter 


N.Y. 


(1875) 


81,722 


Eockford 


III. 




11,049 


Cock Island 


III. 




7,890 


UMkltod 


Me. 




7,074 


Umm 


6a. 




2,748 


Ume 


N.Y. 


0875) 


12,251 


toatborr 

tnawIMlle 


Ore. 
Ky. 




885 
1,848 


tauand (tn.) 


Vt 




9.834 


MO (to.) 


Me. 




5,755 


AOUMZNTO 


Cal. 




16,288 


if Harbor 


N.Y. 


(1875) 


1,728 


vtnaw 
seen 


Mich. 
Mass. 


(1874) 
(1875) 


10,064 
25.955 


liem 


N.J. 


(1875) 


4,459 


Jon 


Ohio 




8,700 


in 


Ore. 




1,189 


Ntbary (tn.) 


Conn. 




8,808 


Hsbary 


Md. 




2,064 


lt Lake City 


Utah 


(estnS) 


20.000 


b Antooio 


Tex. 


(est TO) 


18,000 


a Bernardino 


Cat 




8,064 


iDfcgo 


Cal. 


(18T4) 


4,000 


■dusky 


Ohio 




18,000 


i Francisco 


Cal. 


(est "75) 


250,000 


iJoae 


CaL 




9,089 


* Jot* 


Coe.RI 


■ 


26,000 


iLoJsPotod 


Mex. 




84,000 


« Salt ado* 


Baa Sal. 


16,000 


ita Barbara 


CaL 




4,255 


itaCkn 


Cat 




8,469 


RAf* 


N.Mex. 


4,765 



Population. 



Santiago de Cuba 
Santo Domingo 


Cuba 




45,000 


Dominica 


6,000 


Saratoga Springs 


N. Y. 




7,516 


Savannah 


Oa. 




28,285 


Schenectady 


N.Y. 


(1875) 


12,759 


Scranton 


Pa. 




85,092 


Seattle 


Wash. 




1,107 


Sedalla 


Mo. 


(1876) 
(1875) 


8,202 


Selma 


Ala, 


8,112 


Shebovgan 


Wis. 


(1875) 


6,828 


Sheffield (tn.) 


Mass. 


(1875) 
(eat'TO) 


2,585 


Sherman 


Tex. 


7,000 


Shreveport 
Sliver City 


La. 




4,607 


Idaho 


(1876) 
(1875) 


1347 


Sing Sing 


N. Y. 


6,500 


Sioux City 


Iowa 


(1875) 


4,290 


Smyrna 


Del. 




2,110 


Somerville 


Mass. 


(1875) 


21,868 


South Bend 


Ind. 




7,206 


Spanish Town 


Jam. 




6,000 


Si'ftiN<;riEu> 


111. 




17,864 


Springfield 


Mass. 


(1875) 


81.058 


Springfield 


Mo. 


(1876) 


5,658 


Springfield 


Ohio 




12,652 


St. Alton's (tn.) 


Vt. 




7,014 


Stamford (tn.) 


Conn. 




9,714 


St Augustine 


Fla. 




1,717 


Staunton 


Va. 




5,120 


St Charles 


Mo. 


(1876) 
(1875) 


4,769 


St Cloud 


Minn. 


2,080 


Steilacoom 


Wash. 




814 


Sterling 


III. 




8,99S 


Steubenvillo 


Ohio 




8,107 


St Genevieve 


Mo. 


(1876) 
(1875) 


1,500 


Stillwater 


Minn. 


6,750 


St. John 


N Brunswick 


28,805 


St. John 


Por. Ri 


• 


18,000 


St. John's 


Newfd 


I 


80,476 


St. Johnsbary(tn.] 


Vt 




4,666 


St. Joseph 


Mo. 


(1876) 


28.009 


St. Louis 


Mo. 




810,864 


Stockton 


Cal. 


(est. '75) 


14,000 


Stonlngton (tn.) 


Conn. 




6,818 


St. Paul 


Minn. 


(1875) 


88,170 


St. Peter 


Minn. 


(1S75) 


2,680 


Sumter 


8. C. 


(1S75) 
(1875) 


2,147 


Syracuse 
Talladega 


N.Y. 


48,255 


Ala.* 




1,988 


Tallahassee 


Fla. 




2,028 


Tampico 


Mex. 




6,500 


Taunton 


Mass. 


(1S75) 


20,429 


Terre Haute 


Ind. 




16,108 


Thomaston (tn.) 


Me. 




8,092 


Three Elvers 


Quo. 




8,414 


Tiffin 


Ohio 




6,648 


Titus ville 


Pa. 




8.689 


Toledo 


Ohio 




81,584 


Topkka 


Kan. 


0877) 


8,494 


Toronto 


Ont. 




66,092 


TXENTON 


N.J. 


(1875) 
(1875) 


25,081 


Troy 


N. Y. 


48.581 


Troy 


Ohio 




8,005 


Trnxillo 


Hon. 




4,000 


Tucson 


Art 




8,224 


Tuscaloosa 


Ala. 




1,689 


Tuscumbia 


Ala. 




1,214 


Utica 


N.Y. 


(1875) 


82,496 


Van Buren 


Ark. 




985 


Vera Cruz 


Mex. 




10,000 


Vergennes 


Vt. 




1,570 


Vicksburg 


Miss. 




12,448 


Victoria 


Br. Col 




4.540 


Vincennea 


Ind. 




5,440 


Vinton 


Iowa 


(1875) 


2,889 


Virginia 


Mon. 


(est»75) 
(est '75) 


1.200 


Virginia 
Wabasha 


Nev. 


16,000 


Minn. 


(1875) 


1,866 


Waco 


Tex. 


(1877) 


6,960 


Walla Walla 


Wash. 




1,894 


Warren 


Pa. 




2,014 


Warrensburg 


Mo. 


(1876) 


8,089 


Warsaw 


III. 




8,583 


Warwick (tn.) 


R. I. 


(1875) 


11,614 


Washington 


D. C. 




109,199 


Washington 


N.C. 




2,094 


Washington 


Pa. 




8,571 


Waterbury 


Conn. 




10,826 


Waterloo 


Iowa ■ 


(1875) 


6,508 


Watertown 


N. Y. 


(1875) 


9,992 


Watertown 


Wis. 


(1875) 


9,524 


WaterviUe (tn.) 


Me. 




4,852 


Waukegan 


111. 




4^07 


Waukesha 


Wis. 


(1875) 
(1875) 


2,807 


Waverlv 
Westminster 


Iowa 


2,405 


Md. 




2,810 


West Point 


Oa. 




1,405 


Wetumpka 


Ala. 




1,187 


Wheeling 


W. Va. 




19,280 


Whitehall 


N.Y. 




4,822 


Wichita 


Kan. 


(1877) 


8,989 


Wilkesbarro 


Pa. 




10,174 


Williamsburg 


Va. 




1,892 


Willlamsport 


Pa. 




16,080 


Williamstown (tn.) Mass. 


(1875) 


8,659 


Wilmington 


Del. 




80,841 


Wilmington 


N.C. 




18,446 


Winchester 


Va. 




4,477 


Winnipeg 
Winnsooro 


Manitoba 


7,000 


B.C. 


(1875) 


1398 


Winona 


Minn. 


(1876) 


10.787 


Winterset 


Iowa 


(1875) 


2,848 



Woodstock (tn.) 

Woonsocket (tn.) 

Wooster 

Worcester 

Wyandotte 

Xenia 

Y a niton 

Yarmouth 

Yonkers 

York 

York (tn.) 

Yottngstown 

YpsilanU 

Zacatecas 

Zanes ville 



Vt 

R. I. 

Ohio 

Mass. 

Kan. 

Ohio 

Dak. 

N.S. 

N.Y. 

Pa. 

Me. 

Ohio 

Mich. 

Mex. 

Onto 



(1876) 
(1877) 

(est '76) 

(1875) 



(1874) 



Population. 

2,910 
18,576 
6,419 
49,265 
8,608 
«3T7 
8,600 
8,500 
'17,282 
11,008 
2,664 
8,075 
6^11 
81,051 
10,011 



Chief Cities and Towns of 8. America. 



Angostura 

Arequipa 

Asptnwall 

Asuncion 

Ayacucho 

Bahia 

Belem 

Bogota 

Buknob Ateks 

Callao 

(.-ABACAS 

Cartagena 

Caxamarca 

Cayenne 

Cochabamba 

Concepclon 

Cordova 

Corrientes 

Cuenca 

Cuyaba 

Cuzco 

GbOBOETOWN 

Guayaquil 

LaOuayra 

La Paz 

Lima 

Maracaybo 

Maranham 

Mindoza 

Montevideo 

Natal 

Panama 

Para 

PA BAM All BO 

Pernambuco 

Popayan 

Potosi 

Guillota 

Quito 

Rio Janeibo 

Roaario 

Santa Fe 

Santiago 

Sao Paulo 

Socorro 

Sucre 

TruxiUo 

Tucuman 

Valencia 

Valparaiso 



Venezuela 

Peru 

U. 8. C. 

Paraguay 

Peru 

Brazil 

Brazil 

U. S. C. 

Arg. Confed. 

Peru 

Venezuela 

U. 8. C. 

Peru 

Fr. Guiana 

Bolivia 

Chili 

Arg. Confed. 

Arg. Confed. 

Ecuador 

Brazil 

Peru 

Br. Guiana 

Ecuador 

Venezuela 

Bolivia 

Peru 

Venezuela 

Brazil 

Arg. Confed. 

Uruguay 

Brazil 

U. 8. O. ' 

Brazil 

D. Guiana 

Brazil 

U. 8. C. 

Bolivia 

Chili 

Ecuador 

Brazil 

Arg. Confed. 

Arg. Confed. 

Brazil 

U. 8. C. 

Bolivia 

Peru 

Arg. Confed. 

Venezuela 

Chili 



Chief Cities of Europe. 



Aberdeen 

Adrianople 

Aix-la-Chapeue 

Altona 

Amiens 

Amsterdam 

Angers 

Antwerp 

Astrachan 

Athens 

Augsburg 

Avignon 

Barcelona 

Barmen 

Basle 

Bath 

Belfast 

Belgrade 

Bergen 

Beblin 

Bebne 

Birmingham 

Bologna 

Bordeaux 

Bradford 

Bremen 

Breslau 

Brest 

Brighton 

Bristol 

Bruges 

Brunn 

Brunswick 

Brussels 

Bucharest 

Buda-Pesth 

Cadiz 

Caen 



nb-er-deen' 

ad-re-An-o'p'l 

ayks-lah -shah-pel' 

ahl'to-nah 

am'e-enz 

am'ster-dam 

an'jerz 

ant'werp 

a*-tr&-kan' 

ath'enz 

awgz'burg 

av-een-yon*' 

bar-se-lo'nA 

bar'men 

babl 

bath 

bel-fast' 

bel-grade' 

ber'ghen 

ber'lln 

burn 

ber'ming-am 

bo-Ione'yah 

bor-do' 

brad'furd 

brem'en 

bres'law 

brest 

bri'tun 

bris'tul 

broojiz 

bran 

brunz'wik 

brus'selz 

bu-M-rest' 

budA-pest' 

ka'dii 

koof 



8,486 

86,000 

6,500 

20,000 

25,000 

128,929 
86,000 
60,000 

177,787 
27,000 
48,807 
7,800 
20.000 
6,700 
40,678 
18,277 
28,628 
11,218 
82,000 
10,000 
60,000 
29,174 
26,000 
6,768 
76372 

100,078 

21,964 

81,604 

8,124 

106,296 
10,000 
18373 
26,000 
15,848 

116,671 
16,000 
22,580 
11,869 
80,000 

274,972 
40,000 
10,670 

129,807 
25,000 
20,000 
28,979 
8,000 
17,488 
2^594 
97,787 



96,499 

60,000 

79,606 

84,097 

68,747 

296,200 

58,464 

148,814 

48,220 

44,510 

67,218 

88,196 

189,948 

86,504 

44,884 

62,557 

174394 

27,605 

84,884 

966,858 

86,001 

877,486 

89,104 

215,200 

178,728 

102,682 

289,050 

66,272 

100,682 

199,589 

47.961 

78,771 

66,988 

188,080 

221,805 

270,476 

71,621 

41,210 



Oagltari 

Cambridge 

Cablsbuhe 

Carthagena 

Cassel 

Catania 

Cheltenham 

Chemnitz 

Cherbourg 

Chester 

CHRISTtAXIA 

Cologne 

Constanttnoplb 

Copenhagen 

Cordova 

Cork 

Cracow 

Crefeld 

Cronstadt (Rus.) 

Dan trie 

Dabmbtaot 

Debreczin 

Dtfon 

Dbesden 

Dublin 

Dundee 

Dusseldorf 

Edinbubgh 

Elberfeld 

Erfurth 

Florence 

Frankfort-on-the-Main 

Frankfort-on-the-Oder 



kahl'yah-re 

kame bridge 

karls'roo 

kar-tha-Je'ni 

kas'sel 

kah-tah'ne-ah 

chelt'nam 

kern 'nits 

sher'burg 

ches'ter 

kris-te-ah'ne-ah 

ko-lone' 

kon-stan-te-no'p'l 

ko-pen-ha'gon 

kor'do-vi 

kork 

kra'ko 

krafelt 

krone 'staht 

dant'slk 

darm 'staht 

da-bret'sin 

de-zhdnt' 

drez'den 

dub'lln 

dun -de' 

dus'sel-dorf 

edin-bur-ruh 

el'ber-felt 

ehrf55rt 

fl6r'enoo 



GalaU 

Gaulpoll 

Geneva 

Genoa 

Ghent 

Glasgow 

Gottenburg 

Granada 

Gritz 

Greenock 

Groningen 

Haarlem 

Hague 

Hamburg 

Hanover 

Havre 

Heidelberg 

Hull 

Ipswich 

Jaasy 

Kazan 

Kiev 

Kilmarnock 

Kishenev 

Konigsberg 

Leeds 

Leghorn 

Leicester 

Leipsio 

Leith 

Lemberg 

Leyden 

Liege 

Lille 

Limerick 

Limoges 

Lisbon 

Liverpool 

London 

Londonderry 

Louvain 

Lubeck 

Lyons 

Madrid 

Magdeburg 

Malaga 

Manchester 

Mannheim 

Mantua 

Marseilles 

Mechlin 

Mentz 

Merthyr Tydfil 

Messina 

Metz 

Milan 

Modena 

Montpelher 

Moscow 

Munich 

Murcia 

Nancy 

Nantes 

Naples 

Newcastle 

Nice 

Nlames 

Norwich 

Nottingham 

Novgorod 

Nuremberg 

Odessa 

Oldham 

Oporto 

Orenburg 

Orleans 

Oxford 

Padua 



gah'lahts 

gahl-Hp'o-le 

je-ne'vA 

Jen'o-4 

ghent 

glas'gow 

got en-burg 

grah-nah'dah 

greU 

green 'ok 

gron'ing-en 

har'lem 

hayg 

hani'burg 

han'o-ver 

hahvx 

hl'del-berg 

hull 

ips'wich 

ias'se 
:ah-zahn' 
ke-ev' 
kll-mar'nok 
klah-e-ni'v' 
ko'nlgz-berg 
leedz 
leghorn 
les ter 
lipesQc 
lecth 
lemberg 
lideo 
leej 
leel 

lim'erik 
le-mdzh' 
liz bun 
liv'er-pool 
lun'dun 

lun-dun-dehr'ro 
loo-vane' 
lu'bek 
H'unz 
mah-drid' 
mag de-burg 
maTfl-gi 
man'ches-ter 
mahn'hime 
man'tu-i 
mar-salez' 
mek'lin 
ments 

mer'tber tid'fil 
mes-se'nah 
mets 
mH'an 
mod'e-n4 
mont-pel'le-er 
moa'ko 
mu'nik 
mur'she-i 
nan'ae 
nants 
na'pHz 
nu-kaaVl 
neess 
neem 
nor'rij 
not'tlng-im 
nov'go-rod 
nu'rem-berg 
o-des'si 
fild'am 
o-por'to 
Orenburg 
or'le-anz 
oks'furd 
pad'u-4 



Population. 

29,906 
80,078 
42.895 
54,815 
68,048 
88,496 
44.M9 
78,209 
85,580 
85,257 
99,000 
185^71 
600,000 
288,000 
41,968 
78,642 
49,886 
62,905 
47,166 
97,981 
44,107 

464U 

42^78 

197,296 

814,666 

189,126 

80,695 

216,146 

80,589 

48,080 

167,098 

108,186 

47,180 

80,000 

60,000 

46,788 

180,269 

181,026 

6^144 

68,756 

67,826 

81,119 

57^21 

40,589 

84.797 

104,095 

264,675 

106,677 

86,826 

22.884 

186,988 

42,947 

90,000 

86,262 

127,251 

22,952 

102,427 

122,686 

291,580 

80,914 

118,681 

127,887 

52,919 

87,109 

41,298 

117,688 

162,775 

49,670 

65,184 

224,068 

627,088 

8,588,484 

26,242 

82,986 

44,799 

842,800 

882.024 

87,925 

94,782 

857,917 

46,468 

26,687 

818,742 

40,181 

67,020 

61,949 

70307 

46,866 

199,009 

841,864 

67,727 

601,969 

198,829 

87,808 

62,978 

122,800 

416£49 

189,929 

52,877 

62394 

88,480 

98,627 

44,190 

91,018 

184,819 

88,609 

89.194 

88,481 

48,976 

81,664 

44,607 
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CHIEF CITIES, LAKES, ISLANDS, MOUNTAINS, AND RIVERS. 



Paisley 

Palermo 

Paris 

Parma 

Pa via 

Perth 

Phillppopolis 

Plaa 

Plymouth 

Portsmouth 

Posen 

Potsdam 

Prague 

Presburg 

Preston 

Katisbon 

Ravenna 

Beggio 

Rhetms 

Riga 

RoMK 

Rotterdam 

Rouen 

fialford 

Balonica 

Baragossa 

Saratov 

Seville 

Sheffield 

Southampton 

St Etienne 

Btettln 

Stockholm 

Stoke-on-Trent 

St. Petkrhburo 

Btrasburg 

Stutthakd 

Swansea 

Toulon 

Toulouso 

Tours 

Trieste 

Tula 

Turin 

Utrecht 

Valencia 

Valladolid 

Venice 

Verona 

Versailles 

Vienna 

Warsaw 

Wilna 

Yarmouth 

York 

Zante 

Zurich 



pazo'le 

p&-ler'mo 

pAr'is 

par'md 

pah-ve'ah 

Serth 
1-ip-pop'o-lia 
pe'san 
plim'uth 
ports'muth 
po'zen 
pots 'dam 
prayg 
pre* burg 
pres'tun 
rat is-bon 
ru- vou'nA 
red jo 
rceinz 
re gab 
romo 

rotter-dam 
roo en 
sawl rard 
sah-lo nelcah 

8Ar-i-gOB8li 

sah-rah-tov' 

sev'il 

Sheffield 

suth-hamp'tun 

san<t a-te-en' 

stet-teen' 

stok'holm 

stoke 

pe terz-burg 

fitraz burg 

stut'gart 

s won' so 

too- low' 

too-looz / 

toor 

tre-est' 

too'lah 

tu'rin 

utrekt 

vd-lcn'she-& 

val-lii-do-lid' 

ven'ia 

ve-ro'nA 

▼er-salez' 

ve-en'nA 

war'saw 

wil'ni 

yar'muth 

york 

zan'te 

ru'rlk 



Population. 

48,679 
188,145 
1,988,806 
44,915 
27,8S5 
25,585 
28,000 
20,906 
72.280 
124,867 
60,998 
45,008 
189,949 
46,544 
85,427 
81.5(4 
58,904 
60,657 
71,994 
99,^1*2 
264,2!j0 
186,230 
104,900 
138,4'^ 
60,U0D 
67,42* 
85,220 
118,298 
274.914 
58,741 
126,000 
80,972 
157,215 
130,9s7 
667,968 
94,806 
107,278 
56,995 
69,127 
181,600 
48.868 
109,824 
57,874 
192,448 
66,106 
107,708 
48,861 
128,901 
60,049 
61,686 
678,S65 
820,186 
64,217 
41.819 
48,796 
17.516 
21,199 



Chief Cities and Towni of Alia. 



Agra 

Ahmedabad 

Aleppo 

Allahabad 

Amov 

Amrftsir 

Bagdad 

Bangalore 

Bangkok 

Baroda 

Benares 

Beyrout 

Bokhajla 

Bombay 

Brusa 

Cabul 

Calcutta 

Candahar 

Canton 

Cashmere 

Cawnpore 

Changchow 

Colombo 

Cuttack 

Dacca 

Damascus 

Delhi 

Diarbeklr 

Erzeroum 

Foochow 

Hakodadi 

Hankow 

Hkbat 

Hub 

Hyderabad 

Irkutsk 

Ispahan 

Jbddo (To'kio) 

Jerusalem 

Kashgar 

Kklat 

Kiiiva 

KlIOKAN 

Klngtechin 

Lahore 

Lassa 

Lucknow 

Madras' 

Man DELAY 

Mecca 

Medina 



ah'grah 

ah-med-ah-bahd' 

a-lep'po 

ahl-lah-hah-babd' 

ah-moy' 

ahm-rlt'sir 

bag 'dad 

bang-ga-loro' 

bang-kok' 

bar-odd 

ben-ah'rez 

ba'root 

bo-kah'rah 

bom -bay' 

broo'sA 

kah-bool' 

kal-kut'ti 

kan-da-har* 

kan-ton' 

kash-moer 7 

kawn-pore' 

chang-chdw' 

ko-lom'bo 

kuttak' 

dak'ki 

dA-mas'kus 

del'le 

de-ar-be-keer' 

erz'room 

foo-ch6w' 

hah-ko-dah'de 

han-kow' 

her-aht' 

hoo-a' 

hi-der-i-bahd' 

ir-kootak' 

is-pa-hahn' 

yed'o 

Je-roo'sA-lem 

kash'gar 

ke-laht' 

ke'vah 

ko-kahn' 

king-ta-chin' 

lah-hore' 

laa'sl 

luk'now 

madras' 

man-do-la' 

mekTcA 

me-de'nah 



149,008 

116,s78 

70,000 

148,698 

250,000 

185,818 

40.000 

142,518 

600,000 

140,000 

175,188 

70,000 

70,000 

644.405 

60,000 

60.04K) 

794,645 

60,000 

1,000,000 

185,0t-0 

122,770 
1,000,000 

100,288 
50,878 
69,212 

150,000 

154,417 
40,000 
60,000 

600,000 
60,000 

600,000 
60,000 
60,000 

900,000 
28,009 
80,000 

695,905 
28,000 
60,000 
12,000 
6,000 
60,000 

660,000 
98,924 
60,000 

284,779 

897,652 
90,000 
45,000 
17,000 



Miaco (Kioto) 
Mosul 

MUSKAT 

Nagasaki 
Nagpoor 
Nanchang 
Nankin 

» 

Patna 
Pbkin 

Peshawur 

Pondlcherry 

Poonah 

Rangoon 

Saigon 

Samarkand 

Shanghai 

Sbiraz 

Singan 

Singapore 

Smyrna 

Soochow 

Sunit 

Tabriz 

Tashkend 

Tkheran 

Tientsin 

Tiflis 

Tobolsk 

Trebizond 

Victoria 

Yokohama 



nie-ab 'ko 

mo'sul 

mus-kat' 

nah-gah-sah'ke 

nahg-poor' 

nan-chang/ 

nan-kin' 

nlng-po' 

o-sah'kah 

pat'ni 

pe-kin' 

pa-show'ur 

pon-de-shchr're 

poonah 

rang-goon' 

si-gon' 

sah-mar-kahnd' 

shang-bl' 

ehe-rahz' 

seen-gahn' 

slng-ga-poro' 

smir na 

WXK'llOW' 

soo-raht' 

tah-breei' 

tash-kend' 

tch-hcr-ahn' 

te-en-tseen' 

tints 

to-bolslc' 

treb'e-rond 

vik-to're-u 

yo-ko-hah'mah 



Population. 

288,668 

40,000 

80,000 

80,000 

84,441 

860,000 

400,000 

400,000 

271,992 

284,182 

1,500,000 

68,555 

61,000 

76,000 

98,745 

120,000 

20,000 

276,640 

40,000 

800.000 

97,111 

150,000 

700,000 

107,149 

120,000 

78,165 

100,000 

980.000 

70,591 

90,880 

50,000 

95,000 

61,563 



Important Iilands, with their Area (in eome cases estimated). 



Chief Cities and Towns of Africa. 



Abeokei-ta 

Abumky 

Alexandria 

Algiers 

Cairo 

CapkTowx 

Constantino 

Damictta 

Fez 

Fbebtown 

GONDAR 

Khabtoox 

Mequinez 

Monrovia 

Morocco 

Oran 

Port Louis 

Port Said 

Rosetta 

Sackatoo 

Slout 

Suez 

Tanaxakivo 

TlMBUCTOO 

Tripoli 

Tunis 

Zanzibar 



ah-be-o-ku'ti 60,000 

ab-o-ma' 60,000 

al-ex-an'dro-d 212,084 

al-jeerz' 52,702 

kiro 849.S88 

kape town 28,457 

kon-stan-toen' 89.828 

dameet'U 29,888 

fez 150,000 

fre'town 18,000 

gon'dar 7,000 

kar-toom' 20,000 

meke-nez 70,000 

inon-ro ve-4 18,000 

mo-rokko 60,000 

o-rahn' 40,674 

port loo is 40,000 

sah-eed' 8,671 

ro-zet'ti 15,002 

sak-a-too' 20,000 

se-oot' 97.470 

soo'ez 18,498 

tah-nah-nah-re-ro' 75,000 

thn-buktoo 18,000 

trip'o-lo 94,000 

tunis 126,000 

zan-ze-bar' 80,000 



Chief Cities and Towns of Oceania. 



ACHKEIf 
Al>KLAIPB 

Auckland 

Ballarat 

Batavia 

Bkihbaxk 

Djokjokarta 

Dunedla 

Hob art Town 

Honolulu 

Launceston 

Manila 

Mklbournb 

Palembamq 

Pebtii 

Samarang 

sockabaya 

Sydney 

Wellington 



at-chcen' 80.000 

ad'e-layd 81,578 

awk'land 21.690 

balm-rat' 87,586 

bA-ta've-4 118,800 

briz'ban 98,061 

jok-yo-kar / a 90,000 

dun-ed'in 18,499 

ho'bart town 19,092 

hon-o loo'loo 14,852 

lahns'tun 10,668 

ma-nil 'd 140,000 

mel burn 198,696 

pah-lem-bahng' 40,000 

perth 8,000 

sah-mah-rahng' 80,000 

soorahbiah 60.000 

sid'ne 184,766 

weTllng-tun 10,647 



Some of the Chief Lakes ef the World, 
with their Estimated Area. 



Albert Nyanza 

Baikal 

Kric 

Great Bear 

Great Salt 

Great Slave 

Huron 

Ladoga 

Maracalbo 

Michigan 

Nicaragua 

Nyassa 

Onega 

Ontario 

Superior 

Tanganyika 

Tchad 

Titicaca 

Victoria Nyanza 

Winnipeg 



ne-ahn'rah 

bt'kahl 

ere 

great bear 

great salt 

great slave 

hu'run 

lah'do-gah 

mah-rah-kl'bo 

mish'e-gan 

nik-ar-ah'gwah 

ne-ahs'sah 

o-ne'gd 

on-ta'rd-o 

su-pe're-ur 

tahn-gahn-ye'kah 

cbahd 

te-te-kah'kah 

ne-ahn'zah 

win'ne-peg 



Sq. Mlk*. 

26,000 

14,600 

9,600 

10,000 

2,000 

12,000 

21,000 

6^80 

6,950 

28,000 

4,000 

8,000 

4,000 

6300 

82.000 

18,000 

16,000 

8,000 

28,000 

8,600 



Sq. MUM. 

Andaman 8,000 

Anticosti 2,600 

Ascension 85 

Azores 1,100 

Bahamas 8,500 

Balearic 1,860 

Bermudas 24 

Borneo 986,000 

Bourbon 970 

Canary 2,808 

Candia 8,800 

Cape Breton 8,120 

Cape Verde 1,650 

Caroline 1,000 

Celebes 71,791 

Ceylon 24,705 

Chil(H) 4,000 

Corsica 8,877 

Cuba 45,8*7 

Cyprus 8,678 

Elba 97 

Falkland - 7,000 

Faroe 610 

Feejee 6,500 

Floris 6,000 

Formosa 15,000 

Friendly 2,600 

Funen 1,160 

Great Britain 89,000 

Greenland 760,000 

Hainan 12,000 



8q. Mile*, 

Hayti 28,000 

Hebrides 8,1H) 

Hong Kong 70 

Iceland 89,754 

Ionian 1,118 

Ireland $2,581 

Jamaica 4,250 

Java 49,197 

Jesao 81,150 

Joannes 6,000 

J uan Fernandez 60 

Klusiu 15,000 

Kurile, 8,700 

Ladrone 417 

Long 1,6*2 

Loo Choo 1,900 

Madagascar 280,000 

Madeira 811 

Malta. 98 

Man 227 

Martha's Vineyard. . . 120 

Martinique 8S0 

Mauritius 676 

Nantucket 48 

Navigator's 1,125 

New Britain 10.000 

New Caledonia 6,769 

Newfoundland 4o.'>oo 

New Guinea 275,000 

New Hebrides 6,700 

New Zealand 106,000 



Sq. MU«. 

Nicobar 1.400 

Niphon 80,000 

NovaZembla 22.000 

Orknev 500 

Philippine 112.NK) 

Porto Kico 8,597 

Prince Edward 2,178 

Rhodes 452 

Saghalicn 24.560 

Sandwich 7.628 

Sardinia. 9,200 

Shetland 450 

Sicily 11,290 

Sikokf 6,978 

Socit-ty CM 

Soeotra l,8i»9 



K«"00 

42.946 

92,n'.0 

59 

47 



Solomon 

Spire 

Spitzbergen 

Staten 

St. Helena 

Sumatra. 160.000 

Sumbawa 6,<KH) 

Tasmania 20,200 

Terra del Fuego 60.000 

Timor 11.500 

Trinidad 1.754 

Vancouver's 1 2.750 

Van Dleinen's 26,200 

Wight 160 

Zealand 2,181 



Some of the Chief Mountains, with the Height of their Loftiest Summits. 



Fact. 

Aconcagua, V. 28,421 

Adirondack 6,408 

Alleghany 6,760 

Alps 15,781 

Altai 11,068 

Andes 94,812 

Antlsana, V. 19,127 

Apennines 9.542 

Ararat •. 17,828 

Atlas 11,400 

Balkan 8,000 

Ben Nevis. 4,868 

Black Hills 6.900 

Blanc 15,781 

Blanca Peak 14,464 

Blue Ridge 4,260 

Brown 16,000 

Cantabrian 10.998 

Carpathian 8,779 

Cascade. 14,444 

Catskill 8,804 

Caucasus 18.514 

Cevennes 6,18s 

Chimborazo, V. 21,424 

Chuquibamba. 21.000 

Coliiua, V. 12.000 

Cotopaxl, V. 18,875 



[ V indicates a Volcano.] 

Frtt. | 

Dhawalaghlri 26,S26 

Dovre Field 8.152 

Egmont, V. 8,270 

Elburz 18,514 

Erebus, V. 12,400 

Etna, V. 10,874 

Everest 29.002 

Fairweather 14.768 

Fremont's Peak 18,570 

Grampian 4,868 

Green 4,480 

Harvard 14,884 

Hecla, V 5,104 ; 

Himalaya 29,m>2 j 

Hindoo Koosh 20,280 I 

Holy Cross 14,000 

Hood 11,225 

Hooker 15,700 

Illampu 24,812 

Illimani 24,155 

Kenla. 18,0(K» 

Kilimanjaro 20.0(H) 

Kunchinginga 28,156 

Long's Peak 14,271 

Mansfield 4,279 

Marcy 6,408 

Mauna Kea, V. 18,968 



YttX, 

Mauna Loa, V. 18.760 

MiUhelL 6.701 

Moon 1?\000 

Ophir. 18.M2 

Orizaba, V. 17.176 

Pichincha. l r 15.924 

Pike's Peak 14,146 

Popocatepetl, V. 17,540 

Pvrenees ll.lfiS 

Italnier 14.444 

Kocky 16,000 

Shasta 14.442 

Sierra Madre 17.540 

8. Nevada, Cal 14,s««7 

S. Nevada, Spain 1 1.6T8 

Sinai 9.804 

Snow 10,240 

Snowdon 8,571 

Sorata, V. 21,2!-6 

St. Ellas 17,500 

St. Helen's, V. 9/50 

Tenerifle Peak 1 2. 1 n2 

Tupungato 22,015 

Ural 5,897 

Vesuvius, V. 8.948 

Washington 6.288 

Whitney 14,*»7 



Some of the Chief Bivers of the World, with their Length. 



Mllea. 

Alabama 830 

Amazon 8.760 

Amoo L800 

Amoor 2,400 

Araguay 1,000 

Arkansas 9,000 

Brahmapootra 1,500 

Brazos 900 

Cambodia. 1,800 

Cape Fear. 800 

Chattahoochee 650 

Churchill 700 

Clarke's 600 

Colorado (Tex.) 900 

Colorado ( Ari.) 1,000 

Columbia. 1,800 

Congo 9,250 

Connecticut 410 

Coosa 850 

Cumberland 600 

Danube 1,820 

Delaware 800 

Des Moines 400 

Dnieper 1,200 

Dniester 600 

Don 1,000 

Elbe 700 

Euphrates. 1,800 

Flint 800 

Gambia. 650 

Ganges 1,550 

Gila 450 

Godavery 900 

Great Kanawha. 400 

Great Pedee 450 

Hoang-Ho 2,400 

Hudson 800 

Humboldt 890 

Illinois 600 

Indus 1,800 



MilM. 

Iowa. 800 

Irrawaddy 1,200 

Irtish 1,700 

James 450 

Japura 1,000 

Kama. 1,200 

Kansas 660 

Kentucky 800 

Lena 2^00 

Lewis 900 

Loire 600 

Mackenzie's 1,200 

Madeira 2,000 

Magdalena 900 

Minnesota 460 

Mississippi 9,616 

Missouri 9,908 

Murray 1,400 

Negro (Brazil) 1,000 

Neuse 800 

Niger 9,500 

Nile 8,900 

Nueces 850 

Obe 9,250 

Oder 660 

Ohio 975 

Orange 1,000 

Orinoco 1,650 

Osage 600 

Ottawa 450 

Paraguay 1,800 

Parana 9,000 

Pearl 800 

Penobscot 975 

Petchora 900 

Pilcomayo. 1,000 

Platte 1,200 

Potomac 470 j 

Putumayo 1,900 

Bed. 1,900] 



Rhine 

Khone 

Rio de la Plata . . 

Rio Grande 

Roanoke , 

Rock 

Sabine 

Sacramento , 

Snlado 

San Francisco 

San Joaquin 

Saskatchewan 

Savannah 

Seme 

Senegal 

St Frands 

St. John's (N. B). 

St Lawrence 

Susquehanna 

Tagus 

Tennessee 

Thames 

Tigris 

Tocantina 

Tombigbcc 

Toungouska 

Ural 

Uruguay 

Vistula 

Volga. 

Wabash 



Washita 

White (Ark.)... 

Wisconsin 

Xingu 

Yang-tse-kiang. 
Yellowstone... 

Yenesei 

Yukon 

Zambezi. 



Milnu 

SO0 
645 
200 
1,>00 
260 
8:0 
f.00 
870 
1,000 
1,21*0 
#50 
1,200 
450 
497 
1,000 
450 
450 
750 
410 
540 
1,100 
220 
1,150 
1,000 
450 
l,5o0 
1.100 
1,020 
650 
2,300 
550 
650 
600 
600 
1.800 
8,800 
1.000 
2,500 
1,600 
1,800 



' 



RELIABLE AND POPULAR TEXT-BOOKS, 



PUBLISHED BY 



T>. A.PPLET03ST & CO., NEW YORK. 



QUACKENBOS'S ARITHMETICS. 

Primary, 22c. Elementary, 40c. Practical, 80c. Men- 
tal, 35c. Higher or Commercial^ $1.10. 

This Scries is meeting with a most gratifying reception from teach- 
ers everywhere, and is exactly what is needed for mental discipline, as 
well as for a practical preparation for the business of life. It is clear, 
thorough, comprehensive, logically arranged, well graded, is supplied 
with a great variety of examples, and teaches the methods actually 
used by business men. 

Special attention is asked to the Practical. Its rules and analy- 
ses are free from unnecessary words ; its methods arc the shortest 
possible. Above all, it is adapted to the present state of things. Dur- 
iDg the last few years, specie payments have been suspended, the tariff 
has been altered, a new par of exchange between this country and Eng- 
land has been adopted, etc. Our book recognizes all these changes. 
The difference between gold and currency is taught ; the rate of duties 
presented in the examples agrees with the present tariff; the new mode 
of quoting foreign exchange is explained ; the rates of interest are given, 
as fixed by the most recent legislation in the several states ; the differ- 
ent classes of TJ. S. securities are described, and examples given to 
show the comparative results of investments in them. No Arithmetic 
that ignores these matters should be placed in the hands of our youth. 

The Mental will be found the most effective and valuable work 
yet published on this important subject. It has two principal objects 
in view — to discipline the mind, and to impart quickness and accuracy 
in mental calculations, and it aims to secure these ends in the pleasant- 
est way to both teacher and learner. It extends mental calculations 
to more of the operations of evcry-day business life than has hitherto 
been attempted, such as equation of payments, stock-jobbing, U. S. 
securities, taxes, duties, &c. — a feature which, it is believed, can hard- 
ly fail to be appreciated in this practical age. 

Quackenbos's Arithmetics are used in the Public Schools of New 
York, Brooklyn, Albany, Syracuse, Jersey City, Elmira, Toledo, Oswego, 
and many other places ; and are rapidly superseding the old text-books 
hi the best institutions, both public and private. They have recently 
been adopted by the State Board for exclusive use in all the Public 
Schools of Texas. Wherever they are in use, they are winning golden 
opinions. Teachers say that they stand the test of the class-room as 
bo other Arithmetics do. * 

Opinions of Teachers who rise them. 

** I would not exchange them for any others that I have ever used." — P. A. 
• f Princ Hamilton Inst, Philadelphia. "I am confident there is in no 



other series of text-books on that subject an equal degree of excellence. "- 
ter Holcombe, Princ. Public School No. 1 1, Brooklyn, N. T. " I do not hesitate 
to pronounce them the best works of the sort I have ever seen." — Dr. D. M. 
Breaker, Princ Elford Inst., Union ville, S. G. " I regard the series as superior 
to anything 1 have ever used." — S. W. Billings, Supt. Public Schools and Princ. 
Stoughtonham Inst, Sharon, Mass. u I am perfectly delighted with Quackenbos's 
entire series of Arithmetics." — Rev. Dr. A. L. Hamilton, Pres. Andrew Female 
College, Cuthbert, 6a. u They meet our wants so entirely, that we should be 
very reluctant to change them for any other series." — J. W. Bulkley, City Supt. 
Public Schools, Brooklyn. 

" I consider Quackenbos's Practical Arithmetic superior to any similar work 
published in this country." — Rev. David Copeland, Pres. Female College, 
Hillsboro, 0. " I deem it the very best effort of its kind that I have ever seen." 
—Charles A. White, Princ. Public School No. 3, Albany, N. Y. M I do not 
hesitate to pronounce it the best Arithmetic I have ever used."— Henry H. Fay, 
Princ. English and Class. School, Newport, R.I. "I never saw its equal." — 
George W. Todd, Jr., Princ. High School, Edgartown, Mass. " It seems to 
have no defects." — Rev. J. H. Brunner, Pres. Iliwassec College, Tenn. " It is 
the best for present use extant" — Thomas S. Gathright, Princ. Summerville 
Inst, Miss. " It is the best text-book on the subject that I am acquainted with." — 
Charles Fish, Princ Washington Academy, E. Machias, Maine. " I prefer it to 
all other Arithmetics." — D. B. McMurray, Princ. Academy, Unionville, Iowa. 
" It certainly merits the approbation of all intelligent teachers. I have resolved 
to adopt it" — J. Q. Frey, Princ. of East Florida Seminary. 



QUACKENBOS'S HISTORIES. 

(Brought down to the Present Administration.) 

Illustrated School History of the United States, $1.30. 
Elementary History U. 8., 65c. 

These works, fresh, accurate, and impartial, are pronounced by the 
best teachers the best text-books on United States History. Their 
great distinguishing feature is the interest with which the Author has 
managed to invest his narrative. The style, clear and simple, yet dig- 
nified, forcible, and often eloquent, inspires the learner with a love of 
the subject, and a taste for historical reading in general. 

Quackenbos's History is very widely used, and gives general satis- 
faction. It has been adopted by the States of Missouri, California, 
and West Virginia, the cities of Baltimore, Cleveland, Lexington 
(Ky.), New Orleans, Madison, St. Paul, Worcester, Salem, Charlcstown, 
and multitudes of other places, for their Common Schools. The 
strongest possible recommendations of the work have been received 
from those who use it. Hon. John Swett, late State Sup. of Pub- 
lic Instruction in California, says, "Quackenbos's History of the 
United States is admirably adapted to meet the wants of our Public 
Schools," 



*w 



RELIABLE AND POPULAR TEXT-BOOKS. 



QUACKENBOS'S GRAMMARS. 

An English Grammar, 80c. First Book in Grammar, 

45c. 

Clear, well-condensed, and consistent throughout ; brief in its rules 
and definitions ; happy in its illustrations ; practical in its application 
of principles ; inductive and philosophical in its arrangement ; origi- 
nal in its views; bold in its reforms; every way adapted to the 
school-room; interesting to the pupil; labor-saving to the teacher; 
full and ingenious in its explanations of perplexing constructions; 
makes the learning of Grammar easy ; makes the teaching of Gram- 
mar a positive pleasure. Such is the verdict pronounced on Quack- 
enbos's Grammar by our best educators. Hosts of recommendations 
published iu our Circular. 



QUACKENBOS'S RHETORIC. 

Qtiackenbos's Rhetoric, $1.30. First Lessons in Compo~ 

sit ion 9 80c. 

These books have almost entirely superseded every other on the 
same subject, and are confessedly the most thorough and practical. 
By the last Regents' Report it appears that 113 Academies of the 
State of New York use Quackenbos's Rhetoric, while the number 
that use all other text-books on the subject is only 38. 



QUACKENBOS'S PHILOSOPHY. 

12 mo. 450 pages. 335 Illustrations. $1.50. 

This work embodies all recent discoveries in Physics, and explains 
scientific principles as they appear in the phenomena of every-day life. 
It is pronounced the best text-book on Natural Philosophy, by many 
of our most eminent teachers and scientific men. 



HARKNESS'S CLASSICAL SERIES. 

Latin Grammar, $ 1.30. Latin Reader, $1.30. Introduc- 
tory Latin Book, $1.10. First Greek Book and 
Introductory Reader, $1.30. 

This Series has received the unqualified commendation of many of 
the most eminent professors and teachers in our country. Each vol- 
ume, as it has issued from the press, has been received with a degree 
of enthusiasm unsurpassed in our experience with text-books. The 
publication of the Series marks, it is believed, an era in the classical 



education of our country. We ask the attention of teachers to these 
works, in the conviction that they furnish a better course of elementary 
classical instruction than can elsewhere be found in our language. 

Commended in unreserved terms by such able scholars and educa- 
tors as Rev. Barnas Sears, late Pres. Brown Univ. ; C. C. Fclton, 
LL. D., late Pres. Harvard Univ, ; Rev. Dr. Cummings, Pres. Wcs- 
leyan Univ., Middletown, Conn. ; Rev. Dr. Champlin, Pre& Watervillc 
Coll. ; Rev. Dr. Loomis, Pres. Lewisburg Univ. ; Rev. J. A. Andrews, 
Pres. Marietta ColL ; Prof. James Hadley, Yale Coll. ; Prof. W. S. 
Tyler, Amherst Coll. ; Prof. J. L. Ewell, Washington Univ., St. Louis ; 
Prof. Hovey, Newton Thco. Sem. ; Trof. J. J. Owen, College of N. Y. ; 
Hon. J. D. Philbrick, Supt. Public Schools, Boston ; Rev. Dr. Ander- 
son, Rochester Univ. ; Prof. North, Hamilton Univ. ; Prof. Parker, 
Iowa Univ. ; Prof, Weston, Antioch ColL ; etc., etc. 



TOUMANS'S NEW CHEMISTRY. 

Rewritten and Enlarged. 310 Engravings. 12mo. 

460 pp. $1.50. 

This will be found an invaluable compend of the principles of 
Chemistry and their most important applications — a judicious com- 
pilation of matter adapted to the wants of students generally. The 
best and latest authorities have been consulted, and no pains have been 
spared to make the work an accurate exposition of the great laws of 
Nature, interesting to all who desire to understand the scheme of 
being which the Creator has established. 



HUXLEY & YOUMANS'S PHYSIOLOGY. 

Recently Published. 136 Engravings. 12mo. 
420 pages. Price, $1.50. 

This work, a thorough and comprehensive treatise on Physiology 
and Hygiene, has been received with remarkable favor, and is un- 
doubtedly the best text-book on these important subjects for High 
Schools, Academies, Seminaries, and Colleges, that Science has yet 
furnished to education. This is the opinion of those best capable of 
judging. For example : — 

Dr. Austin Flint, Professor of Physiology in Bellevue Hospital 
Medical College (himself the author of a very able and comprehensive 
work upon the subject, of which two volumes have already appeared), 
observes : u I have carefully looked over Huxley and Youmans's Phys- 
iology. In matter and style I think it excellent ; by far the best 
book of the kind I have ever seen. It is well up to the present state 
of the science, and is of a broadly philosophic character." 



Specimen copies of any of the above works mailed post-paid to teachers and school-officers, on receipt of one-half 
the retail price. Confident that they possess superior claims to consideration, we earnestly solicit progressive Uaclicrs 
to examine them. Favorable terms made for introduction. 
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GENERAL QUESTIONS 

ON THE MAP OF CALIFORNIA AND NEVADA. 

CALIFORNIA. 

Boundaries, etc* — Bound California. What river forms part of the eastern 
boundary? From what territory does the Colorado River separate California? 
Does a natural or an artificial boundary separate California from Lower Califor- 
nia t To what country does Lower California belong? To Mexico. Which 
extends farther north, California or Nevada ? Which, farther south ? Which, 
farther east? 

Latitude* — What parallel forms the northern boundary of California and Ne- 
Tada? Which of the Atlantic States has this same parallel, 42° N., for its north- 
ern boundary ? Pennsylvania. What city on Lake Michigan is in about 42° N. 
lat. t Which is farther north, San Francisco or Washington ? What state on the 
Atlantic coast is in the same latitude as the southern boundary of California? 

& a 

Longitude, etc* — About what longitude has the westernmost point of Califor- 
nia? The easternmost point? Washington being 77° west of Greenwich, to 
what longitude reckoned from Washington does the meridian 115° west of Green- 
wich correspond ? Where is California narrowest ? Where is it widest ? In its 
widest part, about how many degrees of longitude does its width equal ? 

Maids, Capes, and Points* — Mention some islands off the coast of Cali- 
fornia. What water separates San Miguel (sahn me-ghet), Santa Rosa, and Santa 
Cruz ( sahn'tH kroos\ from the mainland ? Name the westernmost point of the 
state. From what county does Cape Mendocino (men-dose' no) project? What 
prominent point projects from San'ta Bar'bara County ? Where is Point Arena 
(aK-ra'nah) ? Point Reyes (ra'ycs) ? Point San Luis (sahn loo' is) ? 

Mountains* — Name the two principal mountain-ranges by which California is 
traversed. In what general direction do these ranges trend ? Beginning at the 
north, mention four peaks of the Sierra Nevada, named on the map, and tell what 
county each is in. What well-known peak of the Coast Range lies east by north 
from Oakland ? (See Map of San Francisco and Vicinity, page vii.) In what 
county is Mt. Diablo (de-ah'blo) ? In Contra Costa County. 

.Where is Panoche Peak? Mt. Pinos (pe'noce)? To what range do these 
peaks belong ? What name is given to the south-eastern part of the Coast Range, 
in San Bernardino (sahn ber-nar-de'no) County ? What peak belongs to this 
range ? What peak is in San Diego (sahn dc-a'go) County ? Which is the high- 
est peak in the state ? Mt. Whitney. 

Stones, Valleys, ete* — In looking at a map, how can we tell the general slope 
of a country ? By the direction of the rivers. What part of California is high- 
est ? The part occupied by the Sierra Nevada. What is the general slope of the 
country west of the Coast Range ? What is the general slope of the San Joaquin 
{sahn ho-ah-keeri) Valley ? Of the Sacramento Valley ? 

Where is the famous Yosemite (yo-sem'e-te) Valley ? By what river is it trav- 
ersed ? In what county is Death Valley ? East of what mountains is it ? Where 
is the Tejon Pass ? Walker's Pass ? Where are the Lava Beds, so often men- 
tioned during the Modoc War ? What county contains an extensive sandy desert ? 

Bays, Lakes* — Beginning at the north, name the principal bays that indent 
the coast. Which of these is the most important ? Name the largest lake in 
the state. In what county does Lake Tulare (toolah'ra) mostly lie? What lake 
is partly in California and partly in Nevada ? W r hat two lakes are partly in Cali- 
fornia and partly in Oregon ? Mention four lakes east of the Sierra Nevada. 

Elvers* — Name the two principal rivers of California. Describe each, by tell- 
ing where it rises, in what direction it flows, and into what it empties. What is 
the principal river in the extreme north ? Describe the Klamath (klahm'at) River. 
Mention some of the small rivers that empty into the Pacific. Mention the prin- 
cipal branches of the Sacramento. Of the San Joaquin. What is the general 
coarse of these tributaries ? Describe the Mohave River. Owen's River. 



Into how many counties is California divided ? Fifty-hco. What 
three border on Oregon ? Name in order, commencing at the north, those that 
border on Nevada. What two border on Arizona ? Which one touches Mexico ? 
Mention the coast counties, commencing at the north. What county contains 
the capital ? Sacramento. What county contains the largest city ? San Fran- 
eisco. What counties border the Bay of San Francisco ? Which is the largest 
county? 



In what county is Oakland ? Stockton ? San Jose (sahn ho-sa') ? Marys- 
ville ? Pla'cerville ? O'roville ? In what county is the Yosemite Valley ? What 
counties are traversed by the Merced River? By the San Joaquin? By the 
Sacramento ? In what two counties does Lake Tulare lie ? In what part of the 
state is Fresno County? Trinity County? Calaveras (kal-H-va'ras) County? 
Lake County ? Contra Costa County ? Amador' County ? Tuolumne (twoTum-ne) 
County ? 

Cities and Towns* — Which is the principal seaport of California ? Name the 
seaports of this state that lie to the north of San Francisco. Name those that lie 
to the south of it. What place is the port of Los Angeles ? What seaports are 
termini of railroads ? On what bay is Eureka ? What fort is on the Colorado 
River ? Mention some county-towns which have the same names as their counties. 

Describe the situation of San Francisco. Oakland. Stockton. San Jose. 
Vallejo (vdUa'ho). Gilroy. Los Angeles. Visalia. Independence. What two 
places are very near the boundary of Nevada ? Name two important mining-towns. 
Nevada and Grass Valley. How is each situated ? At the junction of what 
two rivers is Marysville situated ? At the junction of what two is Sacramento ? 

Name the three county-towns of the northernmost tier of counties. Name the 
four county-towns of the next tier. What is the county-town of Plumas County ? 
Of Placer County ? Of Contra Costa County ? Of Tuolomne County ? What 
places are on the Sacramento River ? In what direction is Napa (nah'pH) from 
San Francisco ? From Sacramento ? Where is Ukiah ? Lakeport ? 

On what river is Yuba City? Modesto? Red Bluff? What two rivers lie 
between Jackson and San Andre'as ? In what direction from San Francisco is 
Sono'ra? Hollister? Visalia? Santa Rosa? Fairfield? Santa Cruz? Petaluma? 
On what waters can you sail from Sacramento to San Francisco ? What places do 
you pass through in going by rail ? 

Railroads* — Into what county does the Central Pacific R. R. run from Nevada ? 
In what general direction does the main branch of this road run ? Between what 
places does the Oregon Division of the Central Pacific run ? Between Sacramento 
and Shasta. What places are on this division ? 

What railroad runs south-easterly from San Francisco, close to the coast? 
The Southern Pacific of California. What railroad runs through Santa Rosa ? 
The San Francisco and North Pacific. What railroad, running through Fairfield, 
connects Sacramento and San Francisco ? 27te California Pacific. What places 
are connected by a branch of this road, running through Woodland ? 

NEVADA. 

Boundaries, etc* — Bound Nevada. What river separates it from Arizona? 
What parallel bounds it on the north ? Applying the scale of miles, find the 
greatest width of Nevada. Find its greatest length. What part of the state is 
traversed by the Central Pacific Railroad ? What river-valley does this railroad 
follow in Nevada ? 

Mountains. — What is the general direction of the mountain-chains in Nevada ? 
Name the principal mountain-chains. In what county are the East Humboldt 
Mountains ? The Shoshone Mountains ? The Toyabe Mountains ? In what 
direction do these chains run ? What part of the state contains a spur of the 
Sierra Nevada ? What mountains farther south enter the state from California ? 

Lakes and Rivers* — What part of the state contains the most lakes ? Name 
some of these lakes. W r here arc the Mud Lakes ? . In what county is Pyramid 
Lake ? How is Lake Tahoe situated ? Carson Lake ? Walker's Lake ? Hum- 
boldt and Carson Sink ? What two lakes are in the north-eastern part of the 
state? 

What is the principal river of Nevada ? Describe the Humboldt River. Name 
its principal tributary. Describe the Reese River. Carson River. Walker's 
River. Mention a tributary of the Colorado in this state. 

Cities and Towns* — What is the capital of Nevada ? How is Carson situated? 
In what county is it ? In Ormsby County. What city in California is in the 
same latitude as Carson ? What is the largest place in Nevada ? V. How is 
Virginia situated ? What places are between Virginia and Carson ? Where is 
Aurora ? 

Name three important places in White Pine County. Which of these is far- 
thest north ? Name an important mining town in Lander Oounty. What three 
important places are in Humboldt County ? Mention some places on the Central 
Pacific Railroad. How is Eureka situated? Washoe City? Pioche? Grant 
City? Belmont? Hyko? Silver Peak? Genoa? 
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THE PACIFIC STATES 



AND ADJACENT TERRITORIES. 




THE PACIFIC STATES atv California, Xi'vada, and Oregon. Tin 1 adjacent 
territories are Washington, Idaho, Montana, Wyoming, Utah, Arizona, 
and New Mexico. Colorado, tho Rocky Mountain state, admitted into 
the Union in 1875, will also be considered. 



CALIFORNIA. 



Aitfi. 18- ,;ki Bqiinre mile 



l'..].rr l' i ■ - r i 



oCenim of 18TB, WVJ4T; s 






recent ntliiulM, TSO.000, 

situated on the western coast of the United 



Posilio*, etc— California 
States. It extends along t!ie Pacific, in the same latitude aa the Atlantic 
states from Connecticut to South Carolina inclusive. Parallel 42° N., 
which boimds it on the north, is also tho northora boundary of Pennsyl- 
vania. San Francisco is in about the same latitude as Richmond, Va., 
—Athens, Greece,— Smyrna, and Jedo. 

Shx.~ In size, California is the second state in the Union, ranking next 
to Texas. Following the bend of the coast, it is 770 miles long ; its width 
averages 230 miles. It is twice as large as Great Britain, four times as 



large as New York, and exceeds the Eastern and Middle Stutes together 
with Maryland. 

Coast-tin*.— Bijs.— California has a coast-line of about 1,100 miles. 
Cape Mendocino is ils stormiest point. 

NmuerouB bays indent the coast, affording safe harbors. The most 
important of these is San Francisco Bay, one of the best harbors in the 
world, entered from the Pacific by a picturesque strait called the Golden 
Gate, from one to two miles wide. (See small map, p. vii.) 

San Pablo (iahn pah'hlo) Bay ie an extension of the Bay of Ran Eran- 
ciseo on the north; and connected with the former on the east by the 
Strait of Carouinoz (kar-ht'na) is Suisun (wo-l W W 1 ) Bay, which receives 
the rivers Sacramento and San Joaquin. On these bays and their tribu- 
taries, steamboats and sailing- vessels are constantly plying. 

Wo have, besides other bays, the land-locked Tlumboldt Bay in the 
north, and San Diego Bay in the extreme south. Tho former is fre- 
quented by vessels engaged in the In rober- trade ; the latter is visited by 
steamers, which stop at San Diego on their passages between San Fran- 
cisco and Panama. 



THE STATE OF CALIFORNIA. 



I 



-The Farallones (Jah-rahl-yo'nes) are seven small high and 
rocky islands, 23 miles west of the Golden Gate, ocenpied by wild fowl 
and sea-lions. A first-class light-house stands on the highest island of 
this group. 

Opposite the southern coast, and scattered from Santa Barbara Chan- 
nel to the latitude of San Diego, are a number of islands mostly barren, 
of which Santa Cruz, the largest, has good water and a few trees. They 
appear to be peaks of submerged mountain-ridges. Some of them are 
used for sheep-grazing. 

The islands in San Francisco Bay are occupied by the U. S. Govern- 
ment. Alcatraz Island, just north of San Francisco, is very strongly 
fortified, and commands the entrance to the bay. Mare Island is the site 
of a well-equipped Navy- Yard. 

Mtuttiih — The striking features of the surface-structure are two great 
mountain-ranges, the Sierra Nevada (snowy chain) and the Coast Range. 
They run north-east and south-west, generally parallel to each other and 
to the coast ; but in the north they come together near Mt. Shasta (an 
extinct volcano, 14,442 feet high), — and again in the south, where after 
uniting they continue in a south-easterly direction, under the name of the 
San Bernardino Mountains. 

The Sierra Nevada is the loftier of these two great ranges, and has a 
width of about 80 miles. Its western slopes are gradual, but on the east 
it rises abruptly from elevated table-lands. Its highest peak, and the 
highest also lying wholly in the United States, is Mt. Whitney (15,086 
feet). Other lofty peaks are Mt. Tyndall (14,386 feet), Mt. Kaweah 
(14*000 feet), Mt. Brewer (13,386 feet), Mt. Dana (13,227 feet), Mt. Lyell 
(13,217 feet), Castle Peak (13,000 feet), Cathedral Peak (11,000 feet), and 
Lassen's Peak (10,577 feet). 

The Coast Range is about 40 miles wide, and runs the whole length 
of the state, quite near the ocean. Its most noted peaks are Mt. Diablo 
(dt-ah'blo), in Contra Costa County (3,856 feet), and Mt. San Bernardino 
(10,000 feet). 

YsJtejft) — Between the Sierra Nevada and the Coast Range extends the 
great central valley of the Sacramento and San Joaquin Rivers, about 
450 miles long and 70 miles wide, which appears once to have been the 
bed of a vast lake. Many smaller valleys are interspersed through the 
mountainous regions ; of these, the Son Jose, or Santa Clara, is noted for its 
fertility, and the Salinas (sah-le'naha) contains some excellent grazing-lands. 

The Great Basin of Nevada and Utah, crossing the eastern boundary 
of California, covers a strip in the south-eastern part of the state. 

Lakes. — Lake Tulare, though shallow, is the largest lake in the state, 
and receives several rivers. Lake Tahoe (tak-ho*), which lies partly in 
Nevada, 20 miles long and 6,000 feet above sea-level, is remarkable for 
the purity of its waters and the grandeur of its scenery. Mono Lake (14 
miles by 9) is so salt that no fish can live in it, and has been called " the 
Dead Sea of California. 7 ' Clear Lake is limpid and beautiful. Many 
smaller picturesque sheets of water are scattered through the state; 
Nevada County contains a group of twenty-four, called the Eureka Lakes. 

Rivers. — The two principal rivers are the Sacramento, whose head- 
springs are in Mt. Shasta, — and the San Joaquin, which rises in the Sierra 
Nevada, and is connected in wet seasons by continuous sloughs with Tulare 
Lake. Flowing, the one southward and the other northward, they unite 
their waters in Suisun Bay. 

The chief tributaries of these two main streams come from the Sierra 
Nevada; they are the Pitt, Feather, Yuba, American, Cos'umne, Mokel'- 
mnne, Calaveras, Stanislaus, Tuolumne, and Merced. In the upper part 
of their course, they have a descent of about 100 feet to the mile, and 
dash along through deep canons. After reaching the plains, they flow 
with a gentler eurrent, between low banks fringed with oaks, sycamores, 
cotton woods, and willows. 

A few short rivers find their way to the Pacific, down the western slope 
of the Coast Range. The Klamath, the chief river of the north, also 
empties into the Pacific, after forcing a passage through the Coast Range. 



CUnate* — The climate, though differing for different slopes, elevations, 
and latitudes, is in general healthy, invigorating, and delightful. The 
winds from the Pacific modify the heat of summer and the cold of winter, 
so that the mean temperature of the coldest month (January) is only 9° 
lower than that of the warmest month (September). In June, July, and 
August, heavy mists are frequent at night, along the coast, as far south as 
Point Concepcion. 

In San Francisco snow seldom falls. In the valleys farther south, frost 
is rarely known. In the smaller valleys and cafions of the Sierra the sum- 
mer heat is intense, and snow falls to a great depth in winter. 

The year is divided into a dry season extending from May to Novem- 
ber, and a rainy season from November to May. During the former, the 
great interior basin becomes heated, the air warmed by radiation ascends 
from the surface, and strong currents from the Pacific rush in to take its 
place. To one of these, setting in through the Golden Gate, are due the 
high summer winds that prevail in the afternoon, and sometimes through- 
out the day, in San Francisco. 

Soil* — The soil in the valleys and west of the Coast Range is a deep 
rich loam, easily cultivated and very productive. In the south and among 
the foothills of the Sierra Nevada, gardens and vineyards generally require 
to be irrigated. On the south-eastern border of the state is a sandy and 
barren district, 70 miles wide by 140 miles long, called " the Colorado 
Desert." There are estimated to be 80,000,000 acres of land in the state- 
available for agricultural purposes. 

Agricultural Productions. — All the cereals of the temperate zones are 
raised in abundance throughout the state, while in the southern part most 
of the valuable products of the tropics flourish. Wheat, of the choicest 
quality, is the staple; in 1874, about 30,000,000 bushels were produced. 
The production of barley (10£ millions of bushels annually) exceeds that 
of any other state, two crops being gathered in a year. 

The annual yield of potatoes (raised particularly in the Bay counties 
and along the northern coast) may be set down at nearly 3,000,000 bush- 
els; of oats, at 2 J millions; of Indian corn (produced in the warmer 
valleys), at If millions. The other principal crops are hay, rye, buck- 
wheat, hops, and beets for the manufacture of sugar. 

Vegetables attain a remarkable size, and fruits are produced in unpar- 
alleled abundance and variety. Apples, pears, peaches, apricots, plums, 
and cherries, are largely raised. Grapes are remarkably fine and plenty; 
from six to eight million gallons of wine are made every year. The fig 
and olive thrive, except in the north. Lemons and oranges are produced 
in the south, especially about Los Angeles. 

Among the smaller products are almonds, walnuts, and garden berries. 
— The mulberry-tree grows luxuriantly, and the raising of the silk-worm 
is an important branch of industry. 

Grazing. — Next to Australia, California is the best country in the world 
for sheep. The production of wool is very large and rapidly increasing. 
The coast valleys afford excellent pasturage for horned cattle. 

Forest-Trees. — The Sierra Nevada is covered to the height of 7,000 feet 
with dense forests of oak, cedar, spruce, pine, and fir. The Coast Range 
in its southern part is sparsely wooded ; but north of Monterey County it 
bears a heavy growth of redwood, spruce, hemlock, and various kinds of 
oak. The sugar-pines and redwoods attain an immense size ; but they, 
and indeed all other trees, are surpassed by the Sequoia Gigantea, which 
is found only on the western slopes of the Sierra Nevada, in Calaveras 
and other counties, at an elevation of about 4,500 feet. A grove of these 
mammoth trees in Mariposa County has been given by Congress to the 
state, as a public pleasure-resort. 

Many of these enormous sequoias, which are supposed to be 2,000 years 
old and upward, are 30 feet across and 800 feet in height. Dancing- 
parties are held on the stump of one of them, which has been cut down ; 
and through the hollow trunk of another, as it lies on the ground, a per- 
son can ride seventy-five feet erect on horseback. 

Gold, the most important mineral of California (annual yield, about 
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|8O,00O,000J is found on tho western slope of the Sierra Nevada, along 
the head-waters and branches of the Sacramento and Sun Joaquin. 

In placer-mines tho metal is found on or near tlio surface iu grains 
oalled "gold dust," mixed with sand, clay, or gravel; the gold is obtained 
by washing out the earthy matter with water. A large piece of pure gold 
is called a "nugget." 

In quartz-mines, the gold is im balded in veins of rock lielow the sur- 
face. The quartz, dug out by the miners from deep shafts, is crushed 
to powder by machinery, and the fine particles of metal are- caught by 
quicksilver or on the rough surface of a blanket. 



Other Hlntnb.— The annnal yield of silver is about $1,000,000; exten- 
sive deposits occur east of tho Sierra Nevada, and there are mines of 
silver-bearing galena at Cerro Gordo. Quicksilver has been found in 
various parts of the Coast Range; the richest mine is at New Almaden 
(ahl-ma/i-deii'i, in Santa Clara County. 

Copper-mines arc- profitably worked at Copperopolis, in Calaveras 
County. Sierra and other counties contain rich deposits of iron. Tin is 
found in San Bernardino County, and valuable veins of bituminous coal 
occur on the north-eastern slope of Mt. Diablo. There are beds of borax 
and fire-clay, and in Tuolunino County is a quarry of white marble. Sul- 
phur and salt are found at various .points. 

MuRfiu<Rra have largely increased of late years. The most important 
are woolen goods, lumber, flour, machinery, iron castings, boots and shoes, 
wine, silk, sugar, and various articles for domestic use. 

Cwuknc is actively carried on by means of steamers running from San 
Francisco to various parts of the coast, as well as to China and Japan; 
also by the Pacific Railroad, which completes the line of communication 
between the Atlantic and the Pacific. The principal exports are gold, 
quicksilver, wheat, flour, and wool. Sugar, coffee, tea, rice, and various 
manufactured articles, are-imported. 




Tmrliig FiriHUrs are very good. Steamboats aseend the Sacramento 
and San Joaquin, and several of their tributaries. About 1,300 miles of 
railroad are completed. The great Central Pacific crosses the state from 
north-east to south-west, pushing also with its Oregon I>i vision northward 
from Sacramento to Shasta, and with its southern division in the opposite 
direction to Kern County. 

Otyrts rf Iitrrtst, — Tho scenery of this state is grand beyond descrip- 
tion. The Yosem'itc Volley, a chasm eight miles long by one mile in 
width, between walls of perpendicular granite three thousand feet high, 
through which the Merced River flows, is one of the wonders of tlio 
world. It contains eight cascades of surpassing beauty, the highest of 
which has a foil of 1,500 feet. 

Other notulikr enrii.'siiii-* are the Big Tree Groves; natural bridges, 
two of which in Siskiyou County are 00 feet long; mud volcanoes in the 
Colorado Desert; the Geysers in Sonoma County, a collection of boiling 
mineral springs, some of which send forth steam to a great height with a 
loud hissing sound ; and the Petrified Forest, 75 miles north uf San Fran- 
cisco, containing porticos of twenty largo tree-trunks, turned into stone. 

Inhibiting eU. — Tin- inhabitants consist chiefly of emigrants from the 
other states and various European countries, — people of Spanish blood, 
mostly natives of California, Mexico, and Chili, — a few native Indians, — 
and about 50, 000 Chinese. 

The state is divided into 4 congressional districts and 52 counties. 

CovtrantnL— Tho Legislative department consists of a Senate of 40 
members, and an Assembly uf 80 members. Senators hold office four 
years, Assemblymen two. The Legislature meets on the first Monday 
of December in the odd years. 

The Judicial department consists of one Supreme Court, with five 
judges, who hold office for ten years; seventeen District Courts, with ns 
many judges, who hold office six years; and a County Court for each 
county, with a jndgo holding office four years. All .judges are elected 
by tho people. Tho state election is held on the first Wednesday of Sep- 
tember in the odd years. 

The Executive is vested in a Governor, who is tlected Kir four years, 
and is commander-in-chief uf the state militia. 

Editatiaa. — The most liberal provision is made for education. Excel- 
lent free schools are established; and parents and guardians are obliged, 
under penalties, to send to them all children between the ages of 8 and 
14 not taught at home or in private schools, for two-thirds of the time 
during which school is kept. There are about 8,000 schools in the state, 
attended by more than 100,000 children. 

The public schools are under the control of a State Board of Educa- 
tion, consisting of the Governor, tho Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
the Principal of the State Normal School, and the Superintendents of San 
Francisco, Sacramento, Santa Clara, Alameda, Sonoma, and San Joaquin 
Counties — County Superintendents, elected for two years, — Boards of 
Trustees in school districts, and Boards of Education in cities. 

A Normal School is supported by the state at San Jose. The State 
University is at Oakland. There are, besides, eighteen iucorporoted col- 
leges, under the care of different religious bodies. 

History. — California was discovered by Cabrillo, a Portuguese navigator, 
in 1542, and visited hy Sir Francis Droke 86 years afterward. The first 
mission (at San Diego) was founded by the Spaniards in 1709. Other 
missions were soon established, — that of San Francisco, in 1776 ; and 
attempts to gather in, civilize, and convert the Indians, wore successful. 
In 1821, California became a part of independent Mexico. From 1843 to 
1846, thousands of emigrants from the United States settled in the country. 

During the Mexican War, California was occupied by United States 
forces; and, by the treaty which followed, it was ceded to this country, 
with other territory, for $15,000,000. The discovery of gold was made 
January 19, 1848, on the American River, near Coloma, in El Dorado 
County, Crowds of immigrants at once flocked in. — California was 
admitted to the Union, September 0, 1850, the thirty-first state. 
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d. and Yacaville, are pleasant valley towns. The principal seaports 
already named are Cukscekt City, Edieka, Sasta Cktz, Mo.vte- 
, Tbixton, and Wjljiinutos. 

NEVADA, 



CUh aid Taint. — S.u ■RAiiesTo, the CUfiltml nnil second eity fif the shite 

in population, is situated in a rich agricultural region, at the junction of 
the Sacramento and American Rivera. It is .1 [.-refit railroad centre, ami 
contains fine- sclionl-linn-o and elmr.-lies. The Capitol, ri- presented on 
page iv., is the finest building west of the Mississippi. 

Sa.v Feascisto, " tho Ooldcn City," the metropolis of the -late, stands 
it the extremity of a peninsula, on the west shore of San Francisco Kay, 
four miles from the ocean. It is the busiest seaport in the wurM for its 
*iie. and is alio the seat of extensive manufactures. The population is 
oTer 200,00". 

The first house, wns built in 1B33, and the place was then called Vwlia 
Buena {ycr'hah hiru'nah), — the Spanish tor ;/iW hirli. — from a species of 
mint abundant in the vicinity. The name was changed tu San Francisco 
in 1847. Six times in its earlier history the city was nearly destroyed by 
fire; it is now handsomely built up with substantial edifices. The Custom- 
Hoow and Poat-Offiee, 17. S. Mint, Marine Hospital, City Hall, Masonic 
Temple, and Public Schools, are among the most imposing buildings. 

Oakland, across the Bay from San Francisco, is the third city of the 
date in size. It is noted for its elegant dwellings and well-shaded streets. 
The Asylum for the Deaf. I>umb, and IMiml, is situated here. Stockton- 
is the great business centre of the San Joaquin Valley; it contains the 
State Lunatic Asylum. San .lost, the chief town of the Santa Clara 
Tall.-y, is connected with Santa (.'luru by a beautiful avenue, lined with 
willows and cotton ivood- trees. 
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e Position and Rl«. — Nevada lies cast of California, having the same par- 

: alltl for its northern boundary, but extending on the south no farlher than 
j latitude 3.V X. In size it nearly equals the whole of New England and 
1 Sew York. 

; Sarfaw.— Tho surface is mostly a table-land from 4,000 to 5,000 feet 
! high, intersected by numerous short mountain-ranges which trend nearly 
north and south. A lurue part of the state belongs to what is colled " the 
1 Ureal Hasin," — a vast, sterile, triangular tract lying between the basin of 
the Columbia River, the basin of the Colorado, and the Sierra Nevada. 
The flreat llasin has a system of lakes and rivers of its own, not commu- 
nicating with the ocean. 

lunulas The. East Humboldt Mountain- arc the highest range in 
, Nevada; the Toyahc Mountains lie in the central part of the state; both 
i contain valuable mineral deposits. Several peaks in Nevada have a height 

' of from ]IJ,mm toli, feet. 

Klvrrs.— The largc-l river is the Humboldt, which runs in n south- 
westerly direction, draining the northern part of the state; the Central 
' Pacific liailroad follows the valley- of this river for many miles. The 
; Hco-c liftf* i- the chief tributary of the Humboldt. The Truckee. Car- 
son, and Walker P.ivers. are the principal streams that have their origin in 
the Sierra; they empty respectively into Pyramid, Carson, and Walker's 
, Lake. 

I (Haute and Rail. -The atmosphere is pure and healthy, hut remarkably 
dry. Haiti seldom falls from April to October, in winter, the higher 
moanlain-ntiiges are covered with snow. 

The soil is generally dry and burr.'n. At the base of mountain* on 
which the snow falls abundantly, tlicre are strips uf hind that can be made 

Pradiruaas— ISailcy and wheat are the staple agricultural productions. 
1'otatocs. buy, and oats, arc also raised. 

Hut the great products of this state arc mineral, The silver-mines of 
Nevada on the eastern slope of the Sierra are the richest in the world, 
especially tho-,. on the Ci.mstock lode, near Virginia. Valuable deposits 
of ihi- aortal oc, ur. I.e.idc*. iu the Reese Itiver and White Pine districts. 
Gold. also. i- obtained in considerable quantities. The annua) production of 
the precious inclul- in Ibis stiitc amounts to about ♦3U,uMil.<KHJ.— Other 
minerals found are bituminous coul, iron, lend, and Wilt. 

lahaUtinls, fte.— The inbubitnnts nrc cbielly emigrants from the older 
states. Mining is the leading pursuit. There are few mauulneturcs. 
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ce the capital, contaii 
trade for a large dist 



•unth, is surrounded by luxuriant 
Babsara, Sax Diego, and Anaheim, uri 
Among the principal mining- 1 owns 
lately declined in importance) are Okabh 
Obotille, Columbia, Mokbi.i Use Hill, 
Dutch Flat, Sax Axdbb'ab, Jacksov, fi 
Shasta, and Ybeka, Cai.istooa, San 1 
and Salinas, are important railroad to 



ards and fruit-gardens. Sash 
noted for their genial climate, 
(some of which, however, ha' 



to fifteen counties. Public schools are sitp- 
ahited districts; and parents are required by 
liool every child between the ages of H and 14 
not otherwise taught, for at least sixteen weeks in each school-year. 

Nevada was organized ns a territory in 18fil, before which time it 
formed part of I'ti.fi. It was admitted as n state in October, \Mi. 

Important Flaws — C\i:-on. in 1 Irusfey Count\, four miles nisi of Car- 
son Ibver, is the capital ; it lies in a fertile plain surrounded by picturesque 
scenery. Yiuoixu. the c.iiiim, r-i.-il metropolis, i- situated among rocky 
ledges on the eastern -lope of Mt. Davidson, fl,3ntl feet above sea-level. 

The principal tniuing-toivns [the population of which is for the nil st 
part lluctuating) are (ioi.o Hill. Silver Citt, Hattos, Emc-ihk City, and 
Washoe Citv. in the neighborhood of Virginia; ArsTiN, in the Kccse 
River country; Hamilton. TuKAsrifR Citt ftlAHIII feet above sea-level), 
and SiiEHMANTim \. in the White Pine district. Elko. Caki.in. and Win- 
nemi-cca. lie in the Huuiboldt Valley, on the Central Pacific Railroad. 
Fstox Citv is the seat of an active business. Pioiiie is the principal 
place in the south-east of t lie state. 
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THE PACIFIC STATES AND TERRITORIES. 




Hfetery,—A Spanish navigator was the first explorer to visit Oregon, 
in 1775. About the close of the lust century, this region begun to be fre- 
quented hy British and American fur-traders. In 1840 immigration had 
actively commenced. Oregon was organized as a territory in 1818, and 
admitted as a stale February 14, 1B59. 

lapWtHt I'!:',. ,-..-:. ■ tllO 

capital, lies on the right bank of 
the Willamette River; it is hand- 
somely built, and is the seat o!" the 
Willamette University. 

Portland, the metropolis and 
chief commercial city, is on the 
left bank of the Willamette, 15 
miles above its mouth; steamers 
ply between this place and San 
Francisco. Oregon City, at the 
Falls of the Willamette, lias supe- 
rior water-power, which is turned 
to account for in a nu lac luring pur- 

Albany, Corvallis, and Eugene Citt, in the Willamette Valley, and 
Bosbburo, on the Uiiipqun River, arc rapidly improving. Astoria, near 
the mouth of the Columbia, was once an important depot of the fur-trade, 
and is now a popular resort in summer. 

The Dalles, on the Columbia River, is an active centre of trade. La 
Grande, a lively business town, and Union, in the vicinity of gold-mines, 
are the chief places of the Grande P.onde Valley. Jacksonville, on the 
Rogne River, is the principal town it' soulliern Oregon. 



WASHINGTON TERRITORY. 

Ana, 01,904 tqiwo mild. Population, aooordlng la Territorial Census Of ISIS, 81.08T. 

Position. — Washington, organized as a territory March 2, 1853, lies on 
the Pacific coast, between Oregon and British America, in tho extreme 
north-west of the United States. 

SorfiMf.— in the eastern part of the territory are the Great Plains of the 
Columbia River j the western part is mountainous. Tho principal range 
is the Cascaik-, containing several peaks covered with perpetual snow. 

Soil, (llMlf, PntdnrtlMs. — The soil in tlie valleys is for the most part 
fertile. The climate is remarkably mild for so high a latitude. There 
are two seasons, a wet and a dry. West of the Cascade Mountains, the 
land is heavily timbered with firs, spruces, cedars, hemlocks, oaks, etc., 
which attain an enormous size, Nowhere are fish more plentiful ; the 

forests abound with game, (inuil ernps of whi-at and burley arc obtained. 

Gold and coal have been found. Lumber is thu principal article of manu- 
facture and export. 

InnorUit Pluet— Olympia. the capital, stands at the head of Paget 
Sound. Wai.i.a Walla, the largest town, is situated in a fertile region 
of which it is the business-centre. Seattle, at the head of Elliott Hay, 
is a thriving place. Steilacoom, on the eastern side of Paget Sound, is 
important by reason of its fisheries and him her- business. Port Townsend 
is a port of entry on an arm of Puget Sound. Vancouver, formerly the 
capital, is a flourishing town on the Columbia River. 



IDAHO TERRITORY. 

>., nwonUng to Censui of \8'0, 11.PS3; u utpi 



at Mtimated, 43,0011. 



Area, £10,131 vj. oil. Poj 

rW TiUmii, organized as a territory in 1863, lies in the great basin 
of the Columbia Rirer, west of the Rocky Mountains, and east of Wash- 
ington Territory and Oregon. 

Sufttr, rtr. — The surface i- mountainous. The Bitter Root and Rocky 
Mountains form the eastern bonndary. The valleys arc fertile and well 



watered. Many thousands of acres are covered with '* b unch -grass," avoid- 
ing excellent pastaroge. 

The climate is dry, — mild in the southern part, cold among the moun- 
tains. Wheat, barley, and oats, grow well -, but irrigation is generally 
essential to good crops. The principal productions, however, are the 
precious metals, which have been obtained from both quartz and placer 
mines in various parts of tho territory. 

Iuportiil PImm.— Boise City, the capita!, on the Boise River, Idaho 
Cm, next to the capital in size, and Silver City, in the south-west of 
tho territory, owe their importance to rich mines in their vicinity. Lewis- 
ton carries on an extensive trade with the mining districts, Malade Cm- 
is a grow iug place near the Utah line. 



MONTANA TERRITORY. 

Arm, IWJTO jq. UlL Pop., aiyonllni' lo Census of ISM, S0,,tlfi ; 09 lit promt OMIroutrd. C0.0OO. 

PosIum.— Montana lies ea-t of the northern part of Idaho, along the 
northern boundary of the United -Slates. It was organized as a separate 
territory in INfii, before which time it was part of Idaho. 

Scrhf*. — The west of the territory is mountainous, being traversed by 
the Rocky Mountains and minor ranges. The i alleys of the water-courses 
are generally narrow, anil rise to higher hinds which in some eases extend 
into undulating prairies. Above these there is a succession of foot-hills, 
covered with nutrition-- luiuch-gru.-.s. anil running bad: to the mnuiittiiiis 
proper, which arc gent rally thickly limbered with pine. 

fttwttf. Soil, rtt. — The climate is mild for the latitude and invigorating. 
The soil in many of the valleys is guod, but needs irrigation. The north- 
ern and eastern parts aro occupied hy Indian rcservulii'tis, and are not 
open to white settlers. 

Montana contains rich deposits of gold, and this metal is the principal 
product and export Silver, lead, copper, iron, and coal, arc also found. 

laportaot Plans, — Helena, the capital and largest town, is in the neigh- 
borhood of densely-wooded mountains and rich gold-mines. Virginia, 
formerly tho capital, and Bannock City, on a small tributary of the Jef- 
ferson River, are important mining-towns. Gallatin and Bozeman are 
thriving settlements in the south-western part of the territory. 

WYOMING TERRITORY. 



PaslOan. — Wyoming, organized as a territory in 1868, lies south of Mon- 
tana Territory, and east of Idaho and Dtah. 

Snrtirf, rt*.— The surface is mountainous. Tho south-western part is 
traversed hy the Rocky Mountains, the north-eastern part by the Black 
Hills. The climate is dry, healthy, and equable. With the aid of irriga- 
tion, abundant crops of wheat, oats, rye, barley, etc., can be produced. 
Tho country is well adapted to the raising of cattle and sheep. 

Mlnrrak.— The mineral resources of the territory are as yet undevel- 
oped, but aro known to be both varied and valuable. Gold has been 
found in different quarters; there are immense beds of coal, and rich de- 
posits of copper, lead, and other minerals. 

Natftul Ptrk.— In the north- western part of Wyoming a tract of about 
3,000 square miles boa been set apart by Congress as a National Park. 
It contains Yellow Stone Lake, the sources of the Gallatin River (one of 
the head -streams of the Missouri!, and a remarkable collection of Gey- 



it, — The important places are all in the southern part of 
tho territory, on or near the Union Pacific Railroad. Among them aro 
Cheyenne, tho capital and largest town, 11,000 feet above sea-level, Lara- 
mie, Rawliso's Springs, and Green River Station. 



tt~ imuj, jjfljzaiii., sjJLOfiAfla a aaw jj£;usf>, 




Hap QmsUm;.— What stall' is represented on the above map ? P. Bound 
Colorado. What is iw capital ? Bo* is Dearer situated » What preat rivers 
Be in Colorado* In what mountain* J What three ranges extend from Colo- 
jjo into New Mexico ? What p :i r li - irn 1 in Colorado? 
Willi "hat capital is Denier connected hy railroad ? Name aome places on 
the railroad between Denver and Wallace. What pLice in the *outli-east of Colo- 
rado is the terminus of a railroiel ? What places in Colorado are on the Arkun- 
* On the South Fork of the Platte? Where in Golden City * Central City * 
Colorado City ? Del Norte * 

Bound New Mexico. What is its capital ? How is tfanta Fe situated » What 
mountain-ranges are in New Mexico? What forts? Where is the Llnno Eeta- 
cado? What riser traverses the entire length of the territory? What places 
are OB tbe east bank of the Itio Grnnrte * fin the west dank ? 



Where ia Las Vcpaa (fahl no'juAa)' Mesilla (iiw-Wyo*.) 7 Taoa (lah'oft)? 
Cimarron? What river ia east of the Rio Grander What river enters northern 
Tela? from New Mexico? Bound Arizona. What is its capital? Boiv ia Tuc- 
son situated? What mount ain-ranpes are in Arizona ? What river traveraea 
the southern part ? 

Where is the Bip Canon of tbe Colorado ? Where is tbe Colorado Plateau ' 
What places in Arizona are on the Colorado River ? How ia Prescott situated t 
Tubac ? Bound t'tah. What ia the capital ? Bow is Salt Lake City situated ? 
Pa rowan * Ojtdcn ? Promontory? Ejihraim? 

What mountains arc in Utah? What rivers unite to form the Colorado? 
What river empties into Great Soli I.nkt* from ilic north '! Describe the Sevier 
River, The San Juan. What outlet has Great Salt Lake* Name the principal 
pla<vit in northern I'lulr. [n the south of Wyoming. 



COLORADO, UTAH, ARIZONA, AND NEW MEXICO. 
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THE STATE OF COLOHADO. 

mm miles. Population, acrorcinj; to Census of 1STI), !»,S« ; u >l present «li- 
nwMd, 1SS,000. 

d Sto. — Colorado, the Rocky Mountain ststtf, admitted into 
1 1875, lies west of Kansas, nod south of Wyoming and Ne- 
a 275 miles from north to south, and 375 miles from east to 



—About one-third of the state consists of elevated plains ; the 
rest is covered by the main chain and spurs of the Rocky Mountains. 
Pike's Peak, in the central part of Colorado, i.i one of the loftiest summits 
in the United States. 

Sail, PradutlHS, ttt. — With irrigation, all grains do well, except Indian 
corn in the north of the state. Very heavy crops of potatoes (ire raised. 
The mountain-region* are densely ivoixliil, but the plains are almost des- 
titute of trees. Colorado is rich in gold; there are, also, valuable deposits 



of silver, coal, and iron. 

Mining. sL(ir.'k-rui;iiTiii, and fanning, are the chief purs 
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UTAH TERRITORY. 

Popoktlon, «Mordl n) r to Cenaui of 1510, B. 






M> — Utah lies south of Idaho and Wyoming, between Coloradf 
ast and Nevada on the west. 



4L 



Stafcic— This territory consists of plains from 4,000 to 5,000 feet high, 
traversed by mountain-ranges which attain an elevation of from 8,000 to 
I0,()n0 feet. The Wahsatch Range, running through the central part, is 
the longest. The regions west of these mountains belong to the Great 
Basin, which at some remote period seems to have been a vast inland sea. 

Obaile, Sell, lid PntatiMh— Rain seldom falls between April and Octo- 
ber. The summer is hot; winter brings high winds and deep snows. 
Much of the territory is barren, though some parts produce bunch grass 
in abundance and are well adapted for grazing, while others by irrigation 
C:in be made to yield good crops of wheat, rye, barley, buckwheat, Indian 
corn, and vegetables. Timber is scarce, except on the mountains, where 
the .growth is principally pine and fir. 



■bwrak. - Utah has of late taken a high rank among the mining states. 
Rich deposits of silver-hearing ores, lead, copper, iron, and bituminous 
coal, occur in different parts of the mountain-districts. Silver is the chief 
mineral product and export. 

Inhabitants, etc.— The inhabitants are mostly Mormons, from European 
countries, particularly England. Agriculture and mining are the leading 
pursuits. Manufactures receive some attention. 

Important Plant*— Salt Lake Citt, on the Jordan River, not far from 
Great Bait Lake, is the capital. The valley in which it lies is remarkable 
for its fertility ; and the city, with its wide streets and large gardens sur- 
rounding the houses, is exceedingly attractive. Ogden, on the Weber 
River and Pacific Railroad, carries on an extensive trade. Pkovo City, 
situated near Utah Lake, on the Provo River, which affords good water- 
power, is largely engaged in manufacturing. Loqas and IJrigiiam City 
are important places in the north of the territory, — and Mognt Pleasant, 
Ephraim, and Masti, in the central part. 
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ARIZONA TERRITORY. 

Iks. Population, iceonllDir to Ctnsns of 1SI0, 9,f. 



a Utah , 



ina lies east of Nevada and California, 
the north and Mexico on the south. 

SuftNt— The greater part of the territory is nn elevated plateau, inter- 
sected by parallel mountain- ranges having a general north- westerly and 
south-easterly direction. The southern part consistg of a plain of less 
elevation, from which isolated mountains rise here and there abruptly. 

Otaute, ttf, — The climate is generally healthy nnd delightful. The 
table-lands are for the most part arid and barren. The soil of the river- 
valleys is rich, but dry; when irrigated, it yields good crops of Indian 
corn, wheat, barley, oats, vegetables, and fruits. Abundant pasturage is 
found on the hills and mountain-sides. 

Arizona contains rich lodes of gold, silver, copper, and lead ; but its 
mineral resources are as yet comparatively undeveloped. 

Iiaakitaita, Ht. — The white inhabitants are chiefly of Mexican descent, 
or else emigrants from other parts of the Union. Mining is their chief 
pursuit. There are a number of Indian tribes, — some, peaceful and en- 
gaged in agriculture and stock-raising,— others, like the Apaclics, war- 
like and hostile. 

Iapartut Plans, — Tucson, on the Santa Cruz River, is the capital ; 
the houses are built of adobes, or sun-dried bricks, and the place has the 
appearance of a Mexican town. Prebcott, formerly the capital, lies in 
tue midst of a rich mining-district, near the centre of the territory. Ari- 
zona City, at the junction of the Gila and the Colorado, is the business 
centre for the southern part of the territory. 

TERRITORY OF NEW MEXICO. 

PmIUm. — New Mexico lies between Arizona and Texas, and extends 
from Colorado on the north to Mexico and Texas on the south. 

Sar&tf, etc.— The surfaco is like that of Arizona, a high table-land 
traversed by lofty mountain -ranges and broken ridges. The great valley 
of the Rio Grande, about 20 miles wide, crosses the territory from north 
to south. Owing to the elevation, the climate is temperate for the latitude. 

Sttt, dr.— Much of the soil is barren, but parts of the valley of the Rio 
Grande and other streams are highly productive, and yield fine crops of 
Indian com, wheat, etc. The vine thrives in the southern part. Gold, 
silver, copper, iron, and other minerals, are abundant. 

The population consists chiefly of wandering Indians, Mexicans, and 
emigrants from different pnrls of the Union. 

laptrtut Plim.— Santa Ft, on a river of the same name, is the capital 
and largest town; it lies in a sandy district, about 7,000 feet above sea- 
level. Las Veoas (laht ra'gahi), on a branch of the Pecos, is a place 
of considerable trade. Taos is handsomely situated in one of the most 
fertile districts of the territory. 
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